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The Administrative Committee in Session at White Sulphur Springs (See pages 2 and 30) 


Question! How Best to Build Bank Savings? 


(page 41) 


1950-1970: The View from Here 


(page 46) 


Better Anticipate Loan Demand 


(page 52) 
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BIG NEWS 


in ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 


Two new systems, latest in a series of EDP Advancements from RicA 
—world leader in electronics—join the established RCA 501 


For Business in the Smaller Ranges « Divisional Operations 


THE 
NEW COMPLETE, Compact EDP System at Low Cost... 
a with Optimum WorkPower and Speed 


O! e DATA STORAGE OPTION: magnetic tape or 
—— Re = new design discs that switch easily for changing 
| jobs—23 million character capacity 


e HIGH VERSATILITY: paper tape, magnetic 
tape, punch card, or combinations, for input-output 


e GREATEST CAPACITY, fastest core memory in 
price class—20,000 character storage; 7 millionths 
of a second access time; variable word length 


e FULL SPEED—reads 600 cards/minute; prints 
900 numeric or 600 alpha numeric lines per minute 


e AUXILIARY ROLE —feeder or extender to 501 
or 601 EDP Systems 


e SIMULTANEITY OPTION permits large in-' 
crease in workpower 


For Large Business or Scientific Operations 


TREMENDOUS WorkPower . . . in Every Field of THE 
Data Processing . . . with Previously Unattain- 
able CAPACITY —EXPANSIBILITY ECONOMY NEW 


e ULTRA-FAST—to 180,000 digits/second with 
magnetic tape 


e EXCEPTIONAL COMPUTING SPEED, 1.5 
millionths of a second “‘add’”’ time, 1.5 millionths 
of a second memory access time 


e PARALLEL PROCESSING permits handling a lL. ——_ 
multiplicity of independent programs with change- 
able priority 


e UNPRECEDENTED COMPATIBILITY— 
with RCA data processing and communications 
equipment and other processors 


e OMNI-CHANNEL INPUT/OUTPUT permits 
transfer of information to and from as many as 
64 sources, with concurrent computing 


For information about the complete transistorized 
line, write: Electronic Data Processing Division, : ; 
Radio Corporation of America, The Most Trusted Name in Electronics 


Camden 2, New Jersey. RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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LET 
PACKAGE 
YOUR 
PROGRAMM 


A sound and profitable insurance 
program cannot possibly be standardized 
and still properly serve the needs of every 
Financial Institution. Rather, it must be 
carefully surveyed and balanced to meet 
individual requirements. 

The American Plan Corporation, spe- 
cialists in the field of Consumer Credit 
Insurance, has pioneered in the creation of 
simple insurance packages constructed to 
fit the dimensions of the particular Finan- 
cial Institution. 

Our package plans include Physical 


Damage coverages and Credit Life and 
Disability Insurance related to the financ- 
ing of automobiles, mobile homes and small 
boats, and our program includes all of the 
protective coverages so necessary to sound 
lending practices— Errors and Omissions, 
Single Interest and Dealer Wholesale 
Insurance. 

Our varied programs, each of which is 
supported by our technical skills and sta- 
tistical services, have been installed and 
acclaimed by Lenders throughout the 
United States and Canada. 


Without any obligation whatsoever on your part, we will be 
pleased, upon request, to analyze your insurance program. 


American Plan 


CORPORATION 


The World’s Largest Management Corporation 
Specializing in Consumer Credit Insurance for Financial Institutions 


MARK M. HART, PRESIDENT, 99 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. © OXFORD 7-1545 
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In This Issue 


History and Forecast 


A RESUME of banking growth and competition in the 1950s and a pro- 
jection of trends for the 1960s make HERBERT BRATTER’S “Banking— 
1950-1970: the View from Here” of durable interest. 

As he sees it, bank earnings will benefit by the expanding need for bank 
services. However, costs will rise, too: payrolls will go up, and automation 
is expensive. “Banks which find themselves with surplus capacity as a 
result of electronic installations may offer bookkeeping services to large 
corporate customers as an additional service. If so, costs will be affected.” 

Commercial banks may more actively seek savings deposits. And the 
trend toward fewer banks but more offices seems destined to continue. 


Loan Demand 


ower of forecasts, there’s also WESLEY LINDOW’s article, “Forecast- 
ing of Loan Demands.” The vice-president and secretary of Irving Trust 
Company, New York, says that better predicting of loan trends is a pre- 
requisite to good management and should result in better earnings. 

Mr. LINDOW develops a number of points, including economic classifica- 
tion of loans, analysis of economic developments, effects of the business 
cycle, seasonal and term loans, real estate and consumer loans, and sta- 
tistical series that facilitate forecasting. 


The Stronghurst Bank Has a Family Meeting 


HE Bank of Stronghurst, Ill., is owned by approximately 130 of the 800 
people comprising the community. Its annual meeting is an interest- 
ing affair. 
The 1960 session took place in the local school, and 117 folks attended. 
It seems to have been quite a party. The story on page 76 tells what was 
done to help make it so. 


Bankers as Buyers 


ICHARD L. KRAYBILL’S “Can Bankers Be Better Buyers?” is a follow-up 
of his ‘Are Bankers Artless Buyers?” in the April issue. 

To the question that is the current title the salesmen interviewed by 
BANKING’s reporter said ‘‘Yes,’’ and they hastened to suggest how. Their 
tips and recommendations should be helpful in getting the most from an 
important relationship. 


tion’s constitution and by-laws, proposed 
changes in which will be submitted to 
the annual convention in September. 
Besides members of the Administrative 
Committee in the cover photo are heads 
of various groups who were present to 
make reports, as well as certain staff 
members. For a complete list of Ad- 
ministrative Committee members, see 


page 30. At the head table in the photo 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
The cover photo this month shows a ses- 
sion of the A.B.A.’s Administrative Com- 
mittee at the annual Spring Meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., in mid- 
April. One of the matters considered 
this year was revision of the Associa- 
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are, left to right: General Counsel J. O. 
Brott, Senior Vice-president Ben C. Cor- 
lett, Treasurer I, F. Betts, Vice-presi- 
dent Carl A. Bimson, President John W. 
Remington, Executive Vice-president 
and Executive Manager Merle E. Selec- 
man, and Secretary and Associate Gen- 
eral Counsel Henry M. Sommers. Comp- 
troller G. H. Townsend was absent when 
the picture was taken 
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BANKING’S Investment Forum 


How to Adjust Your Portfolio 


to Today’s Tight Money and Taxes 


Dr. Lincoln Hall, vice-president of the Investment Division of Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company, included these observations and remarks when 
he addressed a group of Pennsylvania Bankers at a recent meeting in 
Harrisburg. His topic was how to meet the tight money situation and 
utilize your tax advantages when you are offered the opportunity to make 


good loans. 


Bm for the purpose of enlight- 
ened self-interest and for the 
necessary support of active indus- 
tries, says Dr. Hall, there comes a 
time when a commercial bank will 
have to sell portfolio investments at 
a loss to make loans to worthy com- 
mercial borrowers. When money is 
tight, and banks are short of re- 
serves, they often have to make such 
sales. 

Commercial banks do have a tax 
advantage which makes it possible 
for them to cover this loss over a 
period of time, however. Since these 
losses are deductible in full from 
operating income, a tax credit of as 
much as 52% is gained by most 
banks. If the same bank sold these 
portfolio investments at a gain, it 
would be taxed at the capital gains 
rate, if over six months, of 25%. 
Take only losses which affect taxes 
paid in the 52% bracket, says Dr. 
Hall. 

After-tax loss can usually be re- 
covered in much less time than the 
maturity of the bonds sold. So, says 
Dr. Hall, transfer as much taxable 
income as possible into tax-free in- 


come. This means many corporate 
and Government agency bonds 
should be converted, even at a loss. 
Long Treasuries could be sold at 
losses; if the Treasury position is 
excessive, even short bonds can be 
transferred with a large increase in 
after-tax income. 

The municipal bonds so obtained 
should usually have maturities of 
under 10 years, be rated “A” or bet- 
ter, of general obligation quality and 
be general market names, so as to be 
of good quality for safety and good 
marketability for maneuverability. 
Transfer taxable income into capital 
gains, says Dr. Hall. Do this after 
the volume of municipal bonds has, 
at least temporarily reached its max- 
imum. “Only Government bonds are 
involved and we sell one bond and 
buy another of similar maturity with 
a lower coupon and a deeper dis- 
count. The principle depends again 
on the fact that the income is taxed 
at 52%, while capital gains are taxed 
at only 25%.” 

A temporary reduction in after- 
tax income is accepted in order to 
obtain a larger capital gain—a capi- 


First-Quarter Municipals 


HE national total of state and 

municipal bond issues for the 
first quarter, reports The Bond 
Buyer, came to $1.8-billion, which is 
14.7% below last year’s first quarter 
total of $2.1-billion. 

School financing accounted for 
$594,200,000 or 32.3% of the first 
quarter totai, and bonds issued for 
water and sewer purposes come to 
$236,000,000, or 12.8% of the total. 
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A total of $214,200,000, or 11.6%, 
was issued for highway, bridge and 
tunnel purposes. 

Interest rates paid by state and 
local borrowers have dropped sub- 
stantially since the end of 1959. The 
Bond Buyer’s index, a trade barom- 
eter of municipal bond interest rates, 
moved from 3.77% on December 31 
to 3.50% at the end of March, a drop 
of over %4 of 1%. 


tal loss. An example of this operation 
would be the sale of 334s of Novem- 
ber 1962 at 99 and the purchase of 
1\%s of April 1963 at 93. 

Arrange your portfolio so that 
capital gains and losses are not taken 
in the same year. “In order to make 
this whole situation work to the best 
advantage,” says Dr. Hall, “discount 
bonds should be packed in specific 
years and not in successive years, 
It is desirable to have the packed 
years fairly close in maturity, prob- 
ably within five years, because other- 
wise, there may be an unnecessarily 
long wait for capital gains. When 
the discount bonds are so packed it 
is always posible to make that year 
a gain year by carefully abstaining 
from taking any capital losses and 
permitting the discount bonds to 
mature with their capital gains.” 


A Basis for 


Decision 


way that a professional in- 
vestor looks at a new security 
provides a good case study for any- 
one who faces investment decisions. 
What goes into such decisions was 
discussed in the April issue of The 
Exchange by Monroe C. Gutman, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the Lehman Corporation. 

Mr. Gutman points out that “just 
because a small investor makes the 
investment decision less frequently 
than the professional doesn’t mean 
that he shouldn’t follow equally care- 
ful and well-thought-out procedures 
of investigation and analysis.” 

A formal sequence of steps is fol- 
lowed before deciding to buy, sell, 
or hold a security. Following these 
steps is the continuous work of an 
investment company. 

“The basic step,” said Mr. Gutman, 
“is to evaluate the general economic 
outlook, not only on a national scale 
but also, to the extent possible, on 
an international scale. Such findings 
must be put into perspective against 
the political and social trends... 
political developments in Asia, a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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What is the Bell System? 


"Tx Bell System is wires and cables 
and laboratories and manufacturing 
plants and local operating companies 
and millions of telephones in every 
part of the country. 

The Bell System is people. . . hun- 
dreds of thousands of employees and 
more than a million and a half men 
and women who have invested their 
savings in the business. 

It is more than that. The Bell 
System is an idea. 


It is an idea that starts with the 
policy of providing you with the best 


possible telephone service at the 
lowest possible price. 


But desire is not enough. Bright 
dreams and high hopes need to be 
brought to earth and made to work. 


You could have all the equipment 
and still not have the service you 
know today. 


You could have all the separate 
parts of the Bell System and not have 
the benefits of all those parts fitted 
together in a nationwide whole. It’s 
the time-proved combination of re- 
search, manufacturing and opera- 


tions in one organization—with close 
teamwork between all three—that 
results in good service, low cost, and 
constant improvements in the scope 
and usefulness of your telephone. 


No matter whether it is one of the 
many tasks of everyday operation — 
or the special skills needed to invent 
the Transistor or develop underseas 
telephone cables—the Bell System 
has the will and the way to get it 
done. 


And a spirit of courtesy and serv- 
ice that has come to be a most im- 
portant part of the Bell System idea. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


American Telephone & Telegraph Company - Bell Telephone Laboratories - Western Electric Company - New England Telephone & Telegraph Company - Southern New England Telephone 
Company - New York Telephone Company - New Jersey Bell Telephone Company - The Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania - Diamond State Telephone Company - The Chesapeake 
& Potomac Telephone Companies - Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Ohio Bell Telephone Company - Cincinnati & Suburban Telephone Company - Michigan Bell Tele- 
phone Company - Indiana Bell Telephone Company - Wisconsin Telephone Company - Illinois Bell Telephone Company - Northwestern Bell Telephone Company - Southwestern Bell Telephone 
Company - The Mountain States Telephone & Telegraph Company - The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company - Pacific Telephone-Northwest - Bell Telephone Company of Nevada 
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CHANGE 
MASTER 


Ideal for relief tellers or those who 
do not have automatic coin changer 


A complete, light, sturdily constructed cash 
drawer. with a cast aluminum six scoop re- 
movable change tray, five ruomy sections for 
bills, a compartmeni for rolled coin, and a 
flanged cover which may be stored under the 


box when not in use. 
$ 2450 


See our catalogue for complete 
line of Banking Equipment. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 


110 Riverdale Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


Complete with padlock 
and two keys 


Do bankers 
follow their 
own advice? 


Bankers will frequently recommend apprais- 
als to their customers. But do they have their 
own bank properties appraised? 

Yes, they do. 

Because of the conventional conservatism 
with which the fixed assets are carried on 
bank statements, many commercial banks 
have felt it desirable to obtain an appraisal 
of their buildings, furnishings and equipment. 
These are made for purposes of insurance, 
purchase or sale, merger and consolidation, 
or to set up property records on a cost basis 
for better depreciation accounting. 


The American Appraisal Company num- | 


bers among its clients many of the nation’s 
leading banks. 


SINCE 1896...LEADER IN PROPERTY VALUATION 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company” 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 
Offices in 18 Cities Coast-to-Coas! 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4) 
shift in the size and age of popula- 
tion, a technological break-through, 
or an off-year Congressional election. 

“The regular economic review fre- 
quently provides leads to certain in- 
dustries or suggests the most fruit- 
ful investment areas to explore. 

“Once an industry is selected for 
study, the next step is to collect all 
the available information. Tables 
and charts are prepared and com- 
pared with national economic trends 
and the trends of sales and earnings 
in other industries. 

“Even before the industry study is 
completed, the alert analyst will spot 
some companies which seem more 
promising than others from an in- 
vestment aspect. He promptly starts 
collecting financial data on such key 
companies from standard financial 
manuals, the company’s own reports, 
and other sources. Certain salient 
items will always be checked includ- 
ing book value, margin of profit, 
ratio of sales to inventory, cash flow, 


HE prospects are cheerful for the 
entire utilities industry. This is 
due to a number of reasons. Larger 
families and increasing population, 


| growing suburbs of cities through- 
| out the country, and more television 
and air-conditioning sets every year. 
| All this means money in the till for 


the utilities and their stockholders. 
Moreover, this condition is likely to 
prevail for years to come, as the 
post-World War II baby crop is be- 
coming a marriageable age through- 
out the 1960s. 

But no blanket approval of public 
utilities’ stocks and other securities 


dividend policy, and capitalization 
ratios. 

“Once the selected company’s sta- 
tistical picture is completed, the next 
step is the management interview. 
In the course of his interviews, the 
analyst attempts to appraise the 
management itself and its ability to 
keep pace with the demands of the 
industry. The analyst checks his in- 
formation by talking with competi- 
tors in the field. 

“The final step is to work out 
some forecast of earnings of the 
company for a 3-year period. The 
analyst must obtain from the com- 
pany management an outline of its 
plans and work these into the com- 
pany’s over-all operations on a time- 
table basis.” 

Mr. Gutman was particularly care- 
ful to point out and give examples 
of factors the average investor might 
overlook and areas of investigation 
he might never consider. A decision 
is reached only after a careful bal- 
ancing of all the pros and cons. 


The Electric Utilities Outlook 


can be given. The population grows 
faster in some areas than in others. 
It is a selective market. Yet, since 
the turn of the year when the Dow- 
Jones industrial average fell as much 
as 12%, the Dow-Jones utilities’ 
average declined only about 4%. 
Another important factor in the 
good showing of the utilities is the 
continued gain in operating effici- 
ency. Modern plants require less fuel 
than previously, and office opera- 
tions have also been improved. Fur- 
ther improvements are expected. 
There will be larger generating units 
with higher steam: pressures and 


“You'd tell me if you 
were on strike, wouldn’t 
you, Higgins?” 
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temperatures, regardless of what the 
source of power may be—coal, oil, 
or atomic energy. 

New plants with lower fuel costs 
have smaller wage overheads than 
the older ones. This points up the 
continual need for modernization of 
plant which is reflected in the heavy 
capital financing of the utilities in 
recent years. Computers have been 
of great help in accounting and bill- 
ing departments reducing the num- 
ber of employees formerly required. 

To come back to the varying rate 
of growth among utilities, it may be 
observed that the Southeast and 
Rocky Mountain parts of the United 
States reported gains of more than 
12% and 10%, respectively, while 
the gains for New England and other 
industrial areas was just a little 
more than 7%. 


Hard to Predict 


There are no accurate predictions 
for any given area. Indiana last year 
used 20% more electricity than the 
year before. The Gulf States were 
up 17%. Net income of the utilities 
depends a good deal on weather con- 
ditions. Houston Lighting, for ex- 
ample, showed a 4% decline in the 
first two months of the year, while 
Public Service of Indiana reported 
a rise of 3%. 

The past growth of the utilities 
was helped a good deal by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. This 
agency now uses about one-fifth of 
the industrial energy which is be- 
ing produced. The rate of growth 
in this area has been tremendous, 
but there must be serious doubts 
whether this can be sustained. 

Another very important element 
for the utilities is the building of 
homes. In the first postwar decade 
residential consumption trebled. It 
may do that again in the 1960s, or 
it may only double, but even a dou- 
bling would assure considerable 
growth for an industry which is 
such a vital factor in so many in- 
vestment portfolios. 

Last year’s increase of residen- 
tial customers was about 3% but, 
owing to more appliances, better 
lighting standards, television, and 
air-conditioning, their average con- 
sumption of electricity rose nearly 
6% throughout the country. This 
development is likely to continue for 
the benefit of the industry and those 
who have utilities’ securities in their 
investment portfolios. 
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SOLVE SUN PROBLEMS 


with New SUN-X Glass Tinting 


Now, positive all-day sun control to reduce cooling costs, 
increase interior comfort and protect valuable furnishings 
and drapes... easily and economically with Sun-X Glass 
Tinting. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting, a liquid plastic development 
by Du Pont, makers of “Better Things For Better Liv- 
ing... Through Chemistry,” is the effective method to 
counteract the sun’s harmful rays. Independent tests prove 
conclusively that Sun-X can eliminate up to 82% of 
costly heat rays, up to 95% of the light rays causing eye- 
fatiguing, unpleasant glare, and up to 100% of the sun’s 
ultra-violet rays which cause fade and deterioration of 
furnishings. 

New Sun-X Glass Tinting bonds tightly and is guaran- 
teed in writing not to chip, crack or peel. No maintenance 
is required — you wash Sun-X tinted windows in the usual 
manner. To see how this remarkable new product will 
work for you, send now for your free copy of “Solve Sun 
Problems with Sun-X.” 


Manufactured by Du Pont 


CORPORATION 
D AVENUE . 


INTERNATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Two oldest banks 


American Trust Company and Wells Fargo Bank have joined forces to better 
serve rapidly growing Northern California. As two banks, we have shared a 
heritage of history, an ideal of service that have made us natural partners since 
the feverish 1850’s. Now, to this common philosophy, we add the combined skill 
of our well-trained staffs, the pooling of specialized experience, a substantial 
expansion of deposits and capital. On this sound foundation, our bank is in a 
strong position to meet the needs of all customers. As Wells Fargo Bank 
American Trust Company we welcome the challenge of change in the years ahead. 


HEAD OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO 
Resources in excess of $2,400,000,000 ¢ Capital Funds $165,000,000 
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JAMES K. LOCHEAD 
Piedmont 


*GEORGE I. LONG, JR. 
President, Ampex Corporation 


DONALD MACLEAN 
President 

California and Hawaiian 
Sugar Refining Corporation 


*J. W. MAILLIARD, III 
Vice President 
Mailliard & Schmiedell 


*DONALD H. McLAUGHLIN 
President 
Homestake Mining Company 


WILSON MEYER 


Chairman of the Board 
Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. 


ROBERT W. MILLER 
Chairman of the Board 
Pacific Lighting Corporation 


GEORGE G. MONTGOMERY 
Chairman of the Board 
Kern County Land Company 


*HENRY D. NICHOLS 
Chairman of the Board 
Tubbs Cordage Co. 


HERMAN PHLEGER 
Brobeck, Phleger & Harrison 
Attorneys 


ALLAN SPROUL 
Kentfield 


MARK R. SULLIVAN 
Chairman of the Board 
The Pacific Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


J. D. ZELLERBACH 
Chairman of the Board 
Crown Zellerbach Corporation 
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GOVERNMENT BONDS 


Market Trend Indefinite . . . Demand for Bills Increases . . . 
Treasury Offers a Long Bond . . . No “Rights”? . . . Open Market 
Committee on Sidelines . . . Moderate Increase in Bank Loans 


USINESS prospects during recent 
B weeks were described by one 

commentator as “stuck on dead 
center.” Inflationary factors seemed 
to have lessened decidedly for the 
moment. On the other hand, there 
was no real evidence of a recession- 
ary threat. Some pickup in the auto- 
mobile industry was offset by esti- 
mates that the steel industry was 
likely to operate at less than 90% 
of capacity. 

The somewhat easier money con- 
ditions were expected to lower build- 
ing costs sufficiently to increase the 
amount of available mortgages on 
new home construction and to re- 
verse the lag which had occurred in 
that field. 

Now and then comments were 
made to the effect that the next 
change in the rediscount rate might 
be downward, a view supported by 
the sharp decline in interest cost of 
Treasury bills. 

In short, “on dead center’? seemed 
to sum up the economic outlook 


MURRAY OLYPHANT 


without any definite evidence as to 
which way the next move would go. 
Nevertheless, while we waited to 
see whether the economy had reached 
the culmination of the boom, or was 
in for a period of stability, or was 
about to develop a recessionary ten- 
dency, the market for fixed income 
securities continued to improve. 


Demand for Governments 
Remains Limited 


At no time during March was there 
any evidence of great demand for 
the various Government issues ex- 
cept those of the shorter-term ma- 
turities. It was noteworthy, how- 
ever, that relatively small amounts 
of retail purchases always had a dis- 
proportionate effect on price move- 
ments, indicating the thinness of the 
market supply. At times there would 
be price mark-downs, but these were 
of short duration and were promptly 
followed by mark-ups. Dealers were 
hesitant to enlarge their positions 
and equally loath to go short. Both 


Outlook 


Taere is little doubt that the prospect of a balanced budget for the Gov- 
ernment for 1959-60 and of a substantial surplus for 1960-61 was a 
decided factor in changing the outlook for money rates. 

The payment of $4-billion of Treasury bills without replacement de- 
creased the available supply. This payment was possible as the excess 
of Treasury receipts over withdrawals for the month was slightly over 


$4-billion. 


Only about $2.5-billion of new money was needed by the Treasury 


to carry through until June 30. 


The decline in the stock market, which was referred to by the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System as due 
to “the liquidation of inflationary psychology,” seemed to turn the tide 
of investment funds toward the bond market. ai 

For the moment the economy does seem to be “on dead center.” Until 
there is evidence as to which way the next move will be, there should 
be little change in the cost of credit or in the prices of fixed income 


securities. 


available supply and demand were 
in small quantity. 

Nevertheless, for the period from 
February 29 to April 1, prices rose 
quite sharply, running to over 3 
points for a number of issues matur- 
ing in seven years and longer. At 
the same time, maturities in the 2- 
to 5-year range were up from % to 
over 2 points. 

However, price changes clearly re- 
sulted from actual transactions in 
individual issues in a thin market 
and failed to have proportionate af- 
fect on other issues of comparable 
maturities. The 242% bonds Decem- 
ber 15, 1968/63 rose 3 18/32, but the 
214% bonds August 15, 1963 rose 
only 21% points. The 4% notes May ° 
15, 1963 gained 2 6/32, but the 
47%,% notes November 15, 1963 only 
1 6/32. 

At the end of the month the re- 
sults of the offer of a new long-term 
4%,% bond by the Treasury had a 
dampening effect on the market, and 
prices slipped below the previous 
high points. 

Actually the failure of the money 
factors to produce any evidence of 
lack of credit and the general feel- 
ing that the monetary authorities 
were, perhaps, tending to veer in the 
direction of money ease did seem to 
justify the expectation that prices 
might go higher. Such an outlook 
was strengthened by the renewed 
demand for Treasury bills. 

The sharp decline in the cost of 
bills to the Treasury is shown in the 
table on weekly bill sales on page 12. 

The change in yield was abrupt. 
The issue of 3-month bills on April 
1 yielded over .90% less than the 
issue of March 4, while the drop in 
the yield of the 6-month bills was 
over 1%. By April 5 all the out- 
standing bills to a maturity early in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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37th Year of Achievement for 
Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


VOLUME OF INSURANCE WRITTEN 


(Billions of Dollars) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


CONTINGENCY RESERVE, CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


(Millions of Dollars) 


1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 


1951 1952 1957 1958 


1959 


1959 


Volume of insurance written 
in 1959, totaling $2,723,401,734, was the 
largest in the company’s history and 
increased 15% above the $2,362,985,805 
written in 1958. 


Net gain from operations rose to 
$1,377,572, despite the impact of sub- 
stantially increased taxes resulting from 
the new Federal Income Tax Law. In 
1958, net gain from operations was 
$1,231,416—reduced to $946,430 after 
adjustment for retroactive taxes occa- 
sioned by legislation enacted during 1959. 


Earnings per share increased to 
$1.52, against $1.04 in 1958 after the 
tax adjustment. 


Assets, during the past five years, have 
more than doubled, totaling $27,540,881 
on December 31, 1959. Surplus rose 72% 
in the same period to $4,273,819. 


1959 Annual Report sent 
on request. Address Dept. 10 


Old Republic Life Insurance Company 


Home Office: 307 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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VERIFICATION 


Let Curtis VERIFICATION 
MAILERS set you free from 
extra work. 


SAVES TIME 

Four-in-one unit combines... 
1. Outgoing Envelope 

2. Auditors’ message 

3. Verification Form 

4. Return Envelope 


No collating or stuffing of 
separate forms. 


Delivered folded and sealed 
—ready for addressing. 


Guc. 


1000 UNIVERSITY AVE. © ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
Please send free Verification kit. 


Clip this coupon to your letterhead 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 
October showed yields of less than 
3%. 

During the month the supply of 
bills was diminished by $4-billion 
as the tax anticipation bills due on 
March 22 were not replaced. About 
60% of these bills were used to pay 
taxes of March 15 and the balance 
were paid off on March 22. More- 
over, the new Treasury cash financ- 
ing omitted the issuance of any new 
bills, so that for the moment the 
supply was reduced, while the de- 
mand for bills from other than bank- 
ing sources was as large as ever. A 
lesser supply and the continued de- 
mand naturally resulted in higher 
prices and lower yields. 


New Offering Tests Market 


To raise new cash of about $2.5- 
billion the Treasury announced on 
March 31 that it would offer 444% 
bonds to mature May 15, 1985, call- 
able at par on and after May 15, 
1975, and $2-billion of 4% notes to 
mature May 15, 1962. No limit was 
placed on the amount of subscrip- 
tions for the 444% unless the total 
reached $1.5-billion. It was under- 
stood that 100% allotment was as- 
sured. 

However, the Treasury stated that 
if allotments for the two issues ex- 
ceeded $2.5-billion the excess re- 
ceipts would be used to retire Trea- 
sury bills. As the issue of 4% notes 
was limited to $2-billion “or there- 
abouts,” this meant any excess of 
subscriptions for the bonds over 
$500,000,000 would be used to re- 
tire Treasury bills. But there was 
no excess. 

Savings type investors were per- 
mitted to pay for the bonds in in- 
stalments, i.e.: 40% by April 17, 
30% more by May 15, and full pay- 
ment by June 30. Banks could pay 
by credit to their Treasury tax and 


loan accounts for the bonds but for 
only 75% of allotments of the notes, 
It was further announced that the 
issue of $2-billion bills maturing on 
April 15 would be refunded with a 
new issue of $2-billion of 1-year bills 
to be sold at auction on April 12. 
So at long last the Treasury de- 
cided to test the market and find 
out whether there was any real de- 
mand for a long-term bond. The rate 
was the maximum permitted by law. 
The time seemed propitious, as all 
the longer-term bond issues were 
quoted in the market at prices to 
yield 4.16% or less. Investment type 
investors could pay by instalments. 
When the Treasury sought $2- 
billion of 1-year money on April 
12, the market response was at a 
price of 4.6%. This was a substan- 
tially higher interest rate than the 
41% on the 25-year bonds which 
were offered at the end of March. 


“Long” Bonds Not Wanted; 
Notes Oversubscribed 


Total subscriptions for the long 
bonds amounted to only $370,000,- 
000. The 4% notes were three times 
oversubscribed. Allotments on sub- 
scriptions were 30% after subscrip- 
tions for $100,000 or less had been 
allotted in full. The amount of bills 


allotted was increased to about $2.15- . 


billion, so that the total proceeds of 
the sales of the two issues was a 
little over the $2.5-billion needed. 
Marketwise, after a couple of days 
of trading on a “when issued” basis, 
the bonds were quoted 99 26/32—100. 
The notes were quoted 99 26-30/32. 
Actually there was almost no trad- 
ing in the bonds. Why should there 
have been? It was clear that de- 
mand for them was almost non- 
existent. The discount on the 4% 
notes was not unexpected, as banks 
were in a position to dispose of their 
allotments at several thirty-seconds 


Weekly Bill Sales 


Offered 8 months 

on Amount Average cost 
March 4 $1.7-billion 3.641% 

$1.2-billion 3.451% 

$1.2-billion 3.03838% 

$1.1-billion 2.792% 
April 1 $1.1-billion 2.731% 
Average for period 3.33% 


Average for previous period 3.94% 


6 months Yield 
Amount Average cost spread 
$400,000,000 4.024% .38% 
$400,000,000 3.619% 17% 
$400,000,000 3.176% 14% 
$400,000,000 3.187% 
$500,000,000 2.927% -20% 
3.89% 
4.25% 
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loss and still make money from the 
increase in their tax and loan ac- 
counts. In consequence, dealers were 
shy of taking on any inventory of 
the issue. 

When the results of the offerings 
were known, the general market re- 
acted with declines in quotations for 
the longer bonds, running to 5 for 
several issues. 

The Treasury took the position 
that the lack of demand for the new 
long-term 414% bonds was proof 
that the interest ceiling must be 
raised if any substantial amount of 
long bonds was to-be sold. Congres- 
sional opponents of the raise were 
unconvinced. There is now very little 
chance that anything will be done at 
this session of Congress. 


Concern over Speculation 


For some time the Treasury has 
been concerned over the somewhat 
speculative operations which have 
occasionally occurred in the markets 
for early maturing issues because of 
their supposed right to exchange 
such issues for new refunding ob- 
ligations. 

A spokesman for the Treasury de- 
partment has now hinted that such 
a right may not always be given. 
As there happens to be a total of 
about $6.4-billion of maturities on 
May 15, this hint is quite appropri- 
ate. It will be interesting to see what 
happens. 


While there was an increase in 
the Federal Reserve banks’ Govern- 
ment securities of about $250,000,- 
000 over the mid-month tax pay- 
ment date, this had been almost en- 
tirely eliminated by the end of the 
month. 

The float stayed up, averaging a 
little over $1-billion for the month, 
and changes in the gold stock and 
money in circulation were again 
small. The negative reserve position 
of the member banks for the month 
averaged only about $270,000,000. 

This lower average of negative re- 
serves is said to represent a new 
target of between $200,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 for possible Federal Re- 
serve authorities’ action. Actually, 
however, it is hard to see where the 
authorities have really done much 
of anything. 

Although the total of commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural loans of 
the reporting member banks rose 
about $714,000,000 from March 2 to 
30, other classifications declined, so 
that the sum of loans (adj.) was up 
only about $350,000,000. 


Nevertheless these banks continue | 


to lower their investment holdings, 
as Government issues were down 
over $850,000,000 and other holdings 
were off $33,000,000. This enabled 
the banks to maintain their ability 
to make loans and at the same time 
improve their negative reserve posi- 
tions. 


Thrift Essay Winners 


At a luncheon in New York, sponsored by the American Banker, the three top win- 
ners of the National Thrift Committee’s annual thrift essay contest received awards 
from the Hon. G. Russell Clark, Superintendent of Banks, State of New York. 
The committee promotes thrift education and money management among grade 
and high school pupils, 250,000 of whom participated in this year’s contest. 
Helen White, Chicago, the committee’s executive secretary, presented the award 
winners, Guest speaker was the Hon. William H. Neal, Assistant to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, Washington, D. C. In the background, left to right, Miss White, Mr. 
Neal, and Mr. Clark. Front row, left to right, essay prize winners Susan Dubbelde, 


Pipestone, Minn.; James Hammons, Atlanta, Ga.; and Gary Coulter, Centralia, 
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Put Facts At Your Fingertips 


WHIRL-O-DEX 


the quality line of rotary card indexes 


STANDARD SERIES 


750 or 1500 card cap. 


EXECUTIVE SERIES 


750 to 3000 card cap. 


TILT-DEX SERIES 


750 or 1500 card cap. 


WITH EXCLUSIVE “CARD LOCK” FEATURE 
Uniform “Card Lock” deep-cut punching 
holds all WHIRL-O-DEX file cards firmly on 
dual tracks, eliminates accidental “drop- 
out,” permits interchange of the same size 
cards (or smaller) from one WHIRL-O-DEX 
unit to another. WHIRL-O-DEX units come 
with a complete set of alphabetical index 
guides. Three sizes of cards are packaged 
separately. You buy just the cards you want. 
Six colors, ruled or plain, for convenient 
posting and color coding. 


CARDWAY CORPORATION Division of 8-5 


“250” SERIES 


Supplied with 250 cards 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., Carlstadt, N.J. 


1 

I Please send me complete catalog of the new i 
WHIRL-O-DEX line of rotary card indexes 

i 


Name 
Company 

Address 

I City. Zone____State 
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shaken up a bit early in April 
when the United States Treas- 
ury announced flotation of a 25-year 
41, % bond issue callable in 15 years. 
But this was no real calamity since 
there was not too much activity in 
this sector of the market. The fact 
remains that the issue is highly com- 
petitive with long-term private obli- 
gations. 

This development did not stop 
American corporations from stepping 
up their prepayments of bonds be- 
fore maturity. Bonds called for re- 
demption in March were $34,302,000, 
compared with $18,427,000 in Febru- 
ary. Industrial companies accounted 
for $21,448,000 of all March retire- 
ments, the largest since June 1959. 


Ts corporate bond market was 


Rails Show Poorly 


While industrial companies were 
responsible for the largest retire- 
ments in March, public utilities reg- 
istered the largest amount of bonds 
redeemed in the first quarter of the 
year, amounting to $43,033,000, the 
highest since 1955. The poor condi- 
tion of the railroad industry, finan- 
cially, is illustrated by the fact that 
as a group it retired only $76,000 in 
bonds in the first quarter, against 
$240,000 in the comparable period of 
1959 and $1,171,000 in 1958. 

The market for tax-exempts was 
on good behavior, relatively speak- 
ing. This was partly due last month 
to a comparatively modest supply of 
new issues. There were also many 
monetary considerations. 


Strange Uneasiness 


Strange as it may seem, uneasiness 
about the U.S. economy has been one 
of the main elements depressing the 
stock markets and supporting the 
bond markets. This is almost impos- 
sible to explain. While there was a 1- 
point decline in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of industrial produc- 
tion in February, all other indexes 
remained quite high. 

Employment is at top levels and 
the gross national product is running 
at the annual rate of about $500-bil- 
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lion, a considerable boost from the 
rate of $483.5-billion in the preced- 
ing quarter. 

For some reason, the market in 
equities paid more attention to some 
cutbacks in automobile production 
although sales have been running 
10% ahead of last year. There was 
also a distortion in statistics because 
Easter this year is three weeks later 
than in 1959. 

Where the pessimism originated 
which has had a real reflection in the 
investment markets is hard to say. 
There has been much talk about un- 
employment. Yet, in February the 
proportion of the civilian labor force 
out of work dropped to 4.8% against 
5.2% in January and 5.9% one year 
previously. 

Moreover, earning records this 
year and the net incomes of leading 
corporations last year have been 
very impressive. A group of more 
than 3,300 companies showed an in- 
crease of about 18% in reported net 
income after taxes last year com- 
pared with 1958. 


Rare Minuses Important 


The minus signs were few but 
rather significant, and they should 
be borne in mind in all 1960 invest- 
ment planning. For example, the 
growth of the missile produced a net 
decline in aircraft and parts’ earn- 
ings of 31%. Shipping registered a 
drop of 25%, sugar was off 9%, Class 
I railroads were down 4%, and com- 
mercial banks had a setback of 14%. 

There was a good deal of bewilder- 
ment in the money market. Rates 
tumbled in March. Treasury bills 
which in December sold to yield 
454% dropped to just above 214%. 
Commercial paper, sales finance com- 
pany notes, and bankers’ accept- 
ances were marked down according- 
ly. Subsequently, there was a stead- 
ier tone in the markets. 

The retreat, or undecisiveness of 
stock prices in recent weeks is at- 
tributed mainly to the realization 
that inflation psychology has disap- 
peared and that the future of the 
great business boom of the 1960s 


may not be as great as was antici- 
pated at the beginning of the year. 
The Federal Reserve still talks of 
no relaxation of tight money policies. 
But obviously their attitude has been 
a bit more relaxed than in the past. 
Moreover, the behavior of the stock 
markets has always been a very sen- 
sitive point to the FRB, and the re- 
quest by Keith Funston that the 
margins on the purchase of listed 
stocks should be reduced has had 
its effects on the money and credit 
policy managers. There is also the 
President’s prediction of a good 
budget surplus for fiscal 1961. 


IBA Survey 


A rather interesting survey of the 
municipal bond market in 1959, a 
year of economic expansion, has been 
published by the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

Charts are endeavoring to point up 
bond sales and interest rates since 


1952. The long-run upward trend in 


bond sales is clearly evident. It is 
also evident that there is a tend- 
ency of state and local government 
bond sales to rise during recessions 
and to lower interest rates in periods 
of tight money and business expan- 
sion. 

Since 1952 the peak rate of bond 
sales was reached around the bot- 
toms of the recessions. As economic 
expansions progressed, the volume of 
sales declined. 

Another interesting point to note 
is that school bond sales showed 
their greatest advances in the first 
half of 1953 and 1957, which were 
both periods of sharply rising inter- 
est costs. When there was easy 
money, such as in 1954, school bond 
sales did not respond with substan- 
tially increased volume. 

It seems that projects having a 
high social priority, such as school, 
water, and sewer projects appear to 
have gone ahead anyway, regardless 
of the state of the money market. 
The most ardent advocates of a com- 
pensatory monetary policy could 
hardly have hoped for a better per- 
formance. 
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Firstmen = STATEM ENT 


cover the map 


Keeping in close 
touch with corre- | 
spondent bank cus- 
tomers keeps officers | 


of the First on the 
move. News of the 
First’s many corre- 
spondent services 
travels with them. at the close of business March 31, 1960 


DIRECTORS 
CLAUDE G. ADAMS ASSETS 


Vice President, 
Airways Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. .... . . . . $228,322,820.85 
United States Government Obligations . . $103,566,041.10 
HENRY C. COKE, JR. Public Housing Authority Obligations 


comm (Fully Guaranteed) . ...... 5,007,143.85 


State, County, and Municipal Bonds. . . 32,625,172.43 141,198,357.38 


Union Life Insurance Company 


HANS C. GLITSCH Stock in Federal Reserve Bank . 1,800,000.00 


President, 


ritz W. Glitsch ons, Inc. 
Loans and Discounts ... . 418,859,278.19 


Vice President and General Manager, Commodity Loans 4,425,059.77 


Southwestern Bell Telephone 

Income Accrued ...... 3,4038,219.73 
Chairman of the Board, Great ‘ 
Notional Letters of Credit and Acceptances 4,206,842.60 

Banking House and Equipment. .. . 8,204,782.99 
Higginbotham-Bailey Company 

Company and Mutual Benefit Health —————_— 
and Accident Association 


T. E. JACKSON 
Southwestern Manager, LIABILITIES 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Capital Stock... .. . . . . $ 26,000,000.00 
EUGENE McELVANEY Surplus Fund. ........ . $4,000,000.00 


Senior Vice President 


Vice President, Robert E. McKee 


Reserved for Contingencies. . . . 9,548,358.03 


Supply Company 


HARRY S. MOSS Deferred Income... . 2,897,342.37 


Independent Oil Operator 


J. B. O'HARA Letters of Credit and 4,206,842.60 


Chairman of the Board, 


Dr Pepper Company Bo 
nds Sold Under Repurchase 20,978,630.21 
President, Higginbotham-Pearlstone 


Hardware Company DEPOSITS: 


POWELL 
SHELTON Individual . . . $505,173,565.14 


Dallas Federal Savings & 


U. S. Government. . 12,340,926.35 705,589,551.77 
President $814,547,948.51 


JACK C. VAUGHN 
President, Spartan Drilling 
Company, Inc., and Spartan 
National Life Insurance Company 
JAMES RALPH WOOD 
President, Southwestern 
Life Insurance Company 


= st FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN DALLAS 


85th year of dependable service 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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About People 


Vircit W. O’DELL, from first vice- 
president to executive vice-president, 
The Kanawha Valley Bank, Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 


ALMON B. MCcCALLUM becomes 
vice-president and counsel, Crocker- 
Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


JOHN E. SULLIVAN becomes direc- 
tor and executive vice-president, Dis- 
trict National Bank of Chicago, Il. 


J. RICHARD FINNEGAN becomes 
vice-president, First Western Bank 
and Trust Company, San Francisco, 
Calif. 


ALAN W. BOWERS becomes execu- 
tive vice-president, [Trenton (N. J.) 
Trust Company; ELMER L. CARTY, 
becomes vice-president. 


A. S. McGinty, W. D. PADGETT, R. 
H. PuHILuips, F. G. RODGERS, all be- 
come vice-presidents, Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta; A. F. BULLARD, 
JR., ROBERT S. DEBORDE, Louis C. 
Fink, M. O. KELLY, DAvip P. MILLS, 
ELIJAH F.. MOORE, JR., all become as- 
sistant vice-presidents. 


MATHIAS S. SCHICKER, assistant 
cashier, retires from United States 
National Bank of Omaha, Nebr. 


ELIZABETH J. WILBANKS, attorney, 
and director of Peoples Trust and 
Savings Bank, Goodwater, Ala., is 
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“Living Trust”’ Deposited at New York Bank 


Guard Paul Rosanski at a branch of New York’s CHEMICAL CORN 
EXCHANGE BANK heard a few plaintive “mews” one day, and discov- 
ered a litter of three kittens in a room adjacent to the bank’s vault. 
Mother Tabby apparently gained entry through a barred ventilating 
window and left her deposit to the bank’s care. Nine days later she 
returned, and found Guard Rosanski in charge of the situation, and 


her kittens well-fed and healthy. 


“Cats are very particular about the right time and place for things,” 
“Dr.” Rosanski is quoted as saying. “The return of Mother Tabby 
and her early departure is convincing of her faith in our safe keeping.” 


“Dr.” Rosanski 

and Mother Tabby 

keep an eye on 
things 


heard along main 


Compiled by Marguerite Beck 


named “First Lady” of her city by 
Xi Xi and Alpha Delta chapters of 
Beta Sigma Phi. 


Kley Gets NOMA Award 


JOHN A. KLEY, president, The 
County Trust Company, White 
Plains, N.Y., has been named by the 
National Office Management Associ- 
ation to receive the 1960 Leffingwell 
Medal presented for distinguished 
work or some outstanding contribu- 
tion or accomplishment in the man- 
agement field. He is the first of the 
banking profession to be so honored 
in the 30-year history of the award. 

The selection of Mr. KLEY by 
NOMA’S International Awards Com- 
mittee was based on the administra- 
tive ability which enabled him to 
start at the bottom and rise to the 
presidency of the nation’s 61st larg- 


est commercial bank and on his , 


many accomplishments in the field 
of banking automation. 

In the latter category, he served 
as chairman of the American Bank- 
ers Association’s Technical Commit- 
tee for the Mechanization of Check 
Handling. Mr. KLEy is on the Bank 
Management Commission of the 
American Bankers Association and 
served on the faculty at The Stonier 
Graduate School of Banking at Rut- 
gers University. 


C. CASH RAMPTON, from vice- 
president to senior vice-president, 
Walker Bank and Trust Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


ROBERT L. CASHION becomes vice- 
president, Western Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Bank, Pittsburgh. BENJAMIN 
H. Say retires. 


C. NORMAN RAMSEY becomes vice- 
president, Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, Tex. 


LEON S. BENHAM, vice-president, 


retires from Rochester (N. Y.) Sav- 
ings Bank after 25 years of service. 
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Dr. PAUL F. GENACHTE becomes 
vice-president and chief marketing 
officer for the international depart- 
ment of Chase Manhattan Bank. He 
will supervise the bank’s activities 
in connection with the European 
Common Market and Free Trade As- 
sociation, and will continue as the 
bank’s director of atomic energy; 
Dr. GENACHTE’S other affiliations in- 
clude chairmanship of the Nuclear 
Industry Committee of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association. 


HowArpD W. RIcE, Salem (N. H.) 
Trust Company, becomes executive 
vice-president and treasurer. 


HENRY J. DAVENPORT, honorary 
board chairman, Home Title Guar- 
anty Company, New York, recent 
celebrant of his 80th birthday, cele- 
brates his 40th anniversary with 
that bank. 


C. ANDERSON MCLEOD, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Chemical Bank New York 
Trust Company, New York. 


STuART T. SAUNDERS, president 
and director, Norfolk and Western 
Railway, joins board of First Penn- 
sylvania Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 


UJA Honors 
New York Banker 


Leaders in the factoring and fi- 
nance world are joining to honor 
HERBERT J. OSBORNE, senior vice- 
president, The Hanover Bank, New 
York, at an annual luncheon of the 
Factors and Finance Division of the 
United Jewish Appeal on May 24. 
Tribute will be paid Mr. OSBORNE 
for his leadership in the field of fi- 
nance and his devoted interest to 
philanthropic causes. 


WALTER K. DAVIES is named ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Morgan 
Guaranty International Banking Cor- 
poration and Morgan Guaranty In- 
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ternational Finance Corporation, 
both wholly-owned subsidiaries of 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York. 


WALTER L. REHFELD, vice-presi- 
dent, Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., retires after nearly 51 
years of service. 


Rosert G. EpIE becomes vice-pres- 
ident, First Citizens Bank, Dallas, 
Tex. 


Texas Banker Heads 
Cotton Bow] Planners 


Team captain for the kick-off of 
this year’s pre-Cotton Bowl activ- 
ities—JAMES W. ASTON, president 
of Republic National Bank of Dallas, 
Tex., is no stranger to football. 
Newly-named president of the Cotton 
Bowl Athletic Association, which is 
organized to stage the football classic 
each New Year’s day, Mr. ASTON 
was captain and fullback of the 
Texas A&M football team in his 
senior year (1932-33), and in De- 
cember 1957, received nationwide 
recognition by being named to the 
Silver Anniversary All-American 
Football Team by Sports Illustrated 
magazine. 


GOLBY UHLIR has been named as- 
sistant vice-president and trust of- 
ficer, Woodbury Bank and Trust 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 


J. W. SEFTON, JR., from president 
to board chairman and director, San 
Diego (Calif.) Trust and Savings 
Bank. THOMAS W. SEFTON, who has 
been executive vice-president and di- 


New Reserve City Bankers 
Officers Elected 


Homer J. Livingston, chairman, First 
National Bank of Chicago and former 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, has been elected president 
of the Reserve City Bankers. John F. 
Watlington, Jr., president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company, Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., was elected vice- 
president 


rector now becomes president. 


HAL MENDON becomes executive 
vice-president, California Bank, Los 
Angeles. F. W. DENNING, F. S. 
Huser, W. R. SCHROLL become senior 
vice-presidents. 


DoNALD Z. ALBRIGHT, vice-presi- 
dent and senior loan officer, Security 
First National Bank, Los Angeles, 
Calif., was awarded a certificate 
from the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration in recognition of “his help in 
development of housing programs to 
improve living conditions in the 
United States during 1960.” 


GEORGE T. CUNNINGHAM, from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 
dent, Bank of Idaho, Boise. 


J. WESLEY ST. CLAIR becomes vice- 
president, Southgate State Bank, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PIII AAAI AA AAA AAAI AA ASA SAA SSS 


Senator A. WiLLIs ROBERTSON (D.-Va.) has formally announced his 
candidacy for a third term in the United States Senate. His record of 
public service over the past 27 years in Congress includes present 
chairmanship of the Banking and Currency Committee and of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Post Office and Treasury matters. 
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The AUTOMATIC COIN WRAPPER 


*‘KWARTET’' COIN WRAPPER 
A Superior Half-Size Wrapper 
: Another “Red bordered 
. This to 


wra nnies, ‘nic 


ier 
00 in dimes. 


The ‘DUZITALL’ 
COIN WRAPPER 


A‘‘Red bordered Window” 
for use in theWest 
thwest where it is 


customary $10.00. <y wide and strong. May be 
used to wrap all quantities of coins in regular 
ages, double size package for halves. Tapered edges. 


OLD STYLE COIN WRAPPERS 


Indicia, fi letters print- 

— and for speed-u 
handling. Made of pms 
K stock. to afford 
Tapered or 


COLORED BILL STRAPS 


COLORED — a favorite with 
Banks for their extra strength 
a and ease of identification of 
—*<-| package. The 7 standardized 

colors guarantee that! Are 

13g" wide providing ample 


space for marking orstamping. 


FEDERAL BILL STRAPS 


FEDERAL—So strong they af- 
ford a breaking strength of 
ibs. per sq. inch. Normal 
and reverse figures—with col- S 
or for 12 denominations — 
value of package 
regardless of position. 


BANDING STRAPS 


Better than rubber bands! — for 
banding currency, deposit tickets, 
etc., as they NEVER break or de- 
teriorate. Size 10 in. x %& in. of 
strong brown Kraft. Gummed ends. 


TELLER’S MOISTENER 


Moisture for finger tips, capil- 
lary pad for Bill Straps in just 4 
the right amount of moisture. 
Telier’s counting 
and banding of currency. 
Made in rich ma- 
hogany finish 


a 
Sponge for Fingers — Pad for Straps 


SEND for 
FREE SAMPLES The ¢C. 


DEPT. A HANNIBAL, 


THE COIN 
WRAPPERS and 
BILL STRAPS 
HERE-IN ARE 
THE ONLY 


CONSISTENTLY 
ADVERTISED 
LINE IN 
AMERICA... 
MADE IN 

ONE PLANT 
EQUIPPED 
DYE and FINISH 
TO STANDARD 
COLORS! 


THEIR QUALITY and 
ACCEPTANCE 
Speak for themselves! 


DOWNEY CO. 
MISSOURI 


Lady Banker Becomes 
Kentucky Colonel 


Louise B. Logan, cashier of Bedford 
(Ky.) Loan and Deposit Bank, was 
awarded the commission of Kentucky 
Colonel at a 50th anniversary surprise 
party given by her fellow bankers. Flow- 
ers, telegrams, and an original poem 
recounting the highlights of her life 
added to the day’s excitement 


O. A. TORGERSON became board 
chairman, W. A. BATES, chairman of 
the executive committee, J. J. Con- 
wAy, chairman of the advisory com- 
mittee, W. A. BATES, chairman of the 
executive committee, and ELMER E. 
RASMUSON president of the largest 
bank in the 49th state when five 
other banks merged into National 
Bank of Alaska last month. 

The new bank, with 16 offices 
spanning a 1,500-mile-long crescent, 
has absorbed Miners and Merchants 
Bank of Ketchikan, Bank of Wran- 
gell, First Bank of Sitka, Bank of 
Homer, and Bank of Kodiak. 


RALPH J. Voss, from senior vice- 
president, California Bank, to presi- 
dent, First National Bank of Oregon, 
Portland, succeeding C. B. STEPHEN- 
SON, who becomes chairman. E. B. 
MACNAUGHTON, who has been chair- 
man since 1947, becomes honorary 
chairman. RUSSELL M. COLWELL, C. 
E. HEDBERG, HAROLD M. PHILLIPS 
become senior vice-presidents. 


According to reports, GARVICE C. 
KINCAID, chairman, Central Bank, 
Lexington, Ky., and principal stock- 
holder in Kentucky Central Life and 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 
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TABULATING 
RECORDS 


MASTER ACCOUNT 
NUMBERING 
INDEX 


Any bank card 
record 


out of thousands 


bee of a button 


KARD-VEYE 


Memngton. 


Just the touch of a button delivers any card 
out of thousands in an average of 21% sec- 
onds. Records are smoothly and quietly de- 
livered to a comfortably seated operator. En- 
joy your finest customer relations ever with 
these units’ fast, efficient delivery. 


Too, KARD-VEYER units offer space savings 
never before possible. They were designed to 
house an absolute maximum number of cards 
per square foot of floor area. You always 
get the greatest possible saving of space with 
maximum productivity per area occupied. 


Add to these advantages the advanced, at- 
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tractive styling of KARD-VEYER units and 
you have the finest mechanized files avail- 
able today. 


Send the coupon for new illustrated booklet 
giving full details. 


... instantly! 
at the 


MECHANIZED CARD FILING EQUIPMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1521, 315 Park Avenue South 
New York 10, N.Y. 


Kindly send new booklet LBV811— 
“New KARD-VEYER.” 


Name & Title 

Street 
Zone... 
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ALWAYS 
AT 
YOUR 
SERVICE | 
IN 
JAPAN 


ESTABLISHED 
1897 


THE 
NIPPON KANGYO BANK 


LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 
121 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT JAPAN 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6 


Signs of distinction, in excellent 
taste—from desk name plates to 
building facade letters. The 
impressive creations of U.S. Bronze 
serve the country’s leading banks. 
Yet the cost is modest. Write today 
for catalog and full information. 


UNITED ©. 
OB 
Sign Co., Inc. . service. 


Dept. B, 101 W. 31st Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


Accident Insurance Company of An- 
chorage, as well as principal in nine 
other banks in his native state, has 
contracted to purchase control of 
Dania Bank, one of the five largest 
banks in the State of Florida. 


“Dean” of Farm Managers 
Plans September Retirement 


WALTER W. MCLAUGHLIN, vice- 
president and manager of the farm 
service department of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank, Decatur, Ill., plans re- 
tirement on September 1 of this 
year. Mr. MCLAUGHLIN, known in 
his area as the “dean” of farm man- 
agers, helped organize his bank’s 
farm service department in 1928. 
The bank now manages about 40,000 
acres of farm land in central Illinois. 
A former president of the American 
Society of Farm Managers and 
Rural Appraisers, he has been active 
on local, state and national levels. 
His retirement was announced at 
the bank’s annual landlord-tenant 
dinner. 


Dr. CARL H. MADDEN, from assist- 
ant secretary, Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York, to dean of the College 


of Business Administration, Lehigh 
University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Phillips Academy 
Gets Kemper Gift 


Secondary schools throughout the 
nation may benefit through a gift 
made by R. CrosBy KEMPER, JR., 
president of City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
to Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Mr. KEMPER, a Phillips alumnus, 
is giving the school an auditorium 
and audio-visual center in which re- 
cordings, films, and television tapes 
will be prepared to be made avail- 
able to educators across the country 
in order to help toward easing the 
critical shortage of teachers. The 
building will be dedicated to the 
memory of MR. KEMPER’S grand- 
father, William Thornton KEMPER, 
Kansas City banker and business 
leader, who died in 1938. 


HENRY C. COLEMAN, from presi- 
dent to board chairman, Commercial 
Bank of Daytona Beach, Fla. ROBERT 
L. CoLEMAN, from vice-president to 
vice-chairman, of the board; RICHARD 
F. LIVINGSTON, from executive vice- 
president to president; ALLAN L. 
PARSONS, from vice-president to ex- 
ecutive vice-president. 


HAROLD S. Musk, JR., from as- 
sistant vice-president to vice-presi- 


IBA Officials Attend Granite City Open House 
Among “open house” celebrations held by First Granite City (Ill.) National Bank 
for its new, modern bank building was this one on March 3 at which H. R. Fischer, 
left, president of the bank and treasurer of the Illinois Bankers Association, posed 
with the gentlemen on his right. In order, they are Kenneth E. Cook, president, 
DuQuoin State Bank and president, Illinois Bankers Association; Sidney Maestre, 
board chairman, Mercantile Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.; and A. T. Etchison, 
executive vice-president of the association 
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dent, South Carolina National Bank, 
Charleston. 


EDWARD S. MAYBECK, CHARLES A. 
MANNING, become vice-presidents at 
Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 
City. JoHN C. SENHOLZI becomes 
vice-president, bond department. 


ROBERT T. SHINKLE becomes vice- 
president and counsel, Bank of Amer- 
ica, N.T. & S.A., San Francisco; 
WILLIAM A. MURIALE, WILLIAM E. 
MAXFIELD, EMILE VIGNAU, NORMAN 
P. HASSELO, HuGH P. MULLIN, all 
become vice-presidents; A. W. REITZ, 
DoNALD C. McCoy, all become as- 
sistant vice-presidents. 


Dr. J. DEWEY DAANE becomes 
vice-president and economic adviser, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


FRANK C. FERGUSON becomes board 
chairman, Hudson County National 
Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; FRANCIS 
R. STEYERT becomes president. MR. 
STEYERT is president of Perth Amboy 
(N. J.) National Bank, and presi- 
dent of newly - chartered Millburn- 
Short Hills Bank. Mr. STEYERT has 
been associated with the A.B.A. Sav- 


ings and Mortgage Division. New AO Magnetic Inkscope 


O. H. ELLIoTT, senior vice-presi- provides fast, accurate quality check 
dent, First National Bank of Omaha, 


Nebr., retires. on MICR printing 


C. M. CARPENTER, from vice-presi- 
dent to senior vice-president, Boyn- Efficient MICR processing is extremely dependent upon quality of in- 


ton Beach (Fla). State Bank. formation that character sensing equipment is required to translate. 
Franx E. Tracy, assistant chief, AO’s Magnetic Inkscope provides a simple, yet accurate, visual check of 
Division of Examination, FDIC, 
Washington, becomes consultant to ables quickly and conveniently: skew, spacing, alignment, uniformity of 
the division; FRANK E. RIESENBERG, ink film, extraneous ink front and back, character dimension. 


chief review examiner becomes as- 
sistant chief, Division of Examina- RETICLE RESEARCH— American Optical Company has pioneered in 


tion. VircIL D. WALL, from corpora- development of suitable reticles necessary for this critical operation, in 
tion examiner to consultant. direct collaboration, with members of the Technical Sub-Committee. 
The AO Magnetic Inkscope is recommended in the Bank Management 


EpMonp B. SToFFT, vice-president, Publication No. 147 titled, “The Common Machine Language”. 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago, re- Write for further information on the AO Magnetic Inkscope 
tires; JOHN W. BAKER, second vice- or use handy coupon. 
president, also retires. 


the printed E13B Magnetic Ink characters. You can measure these vari- 


WILBUR R. HAGERMAN, vice-presi- 
dent, Security First National Bank, 


| 
ae Optical Cl Please forward full information on the New 


( Have my AO Sales Representative call. 


| 
Los Angeles, Calif., celebrates 50 Company Name 


years in, banking. Address 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK i Zone. 


SPENCER 


HENRY C. SMITH, from assistant 
vice - president to vice - president IN CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto. Ontario 
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State Association Presidents 


STATE BANK of INDIA Elected for 1960-61 


The Bank undertakes all types of Banking business throughout India, Pakistan, Burma 
and Ceylon and is particularly well equipped to provide facilities in these countries for 
financing their internal and external transactions. Executor and Trustee business is 
also undertaken. 


(Condensed) Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1959. 


Capital and Liabilities Property and Assets 
(Rs. Million) (Rs. Million) 


. Capital—Iissued, subscribed . Cash in Hand and Balances with 
and paid-up 56.25 other Banks 

. Reserve Fund and Other Reserves 88.89 . Money at Call 

. Deposits 5,811.69 . Investments 


. Advances 
. Borrowings 119.55 . Bills Receivable 


. Bills Payable 85.21 . Constituents’ Liabilities for 

. Bills for Collection : Acceptances, Endorsements and 
. Other Liabilities F Other Obligations 

. Acceptances, Endorsements \d . Premises and Furniture 

. Profit and Loss J . Other Assets 


Total 245. Total 6,245.84 


DOneuawn 


(Condensed) Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1959 


LOUISIANA: E. Gouthrie Coco, presi- 
(Rs. Million) | (Rs. Million) a M ille S he 
1. Interest Paid 78.79 . Interest and Discount ent, Moreauville State Ban 
2. Salaries and Allowances, etc. 69.97. | 2. Commission, Exchange and 
3. Other Expenditure 17.79 Brokerage 


4. Balance of Profit 18.71 


Total 185.26 Total 


Chairman: P. ©. Bhattacharyya. Vice-Chairman: Mangaldas Pakvasa 
Managing Directors: B. P. Patel and S. P. Puri 


London Office Other Major Foreign Branches 
25, Old Broad Street, London E.C.2. (i) Karachi (ii) Rangoon (iii) Colombo 


CARTRIDGE 
O | NTAI N RS GEORGIA: Russell A. Blanchard, execu- 


tive vice-president, Georgia Railroad 
Bank and Trust Company, Augusta 


Western Saving Fund Society, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 


FRANCIS O. THALHEIMER, senior 
vice-president, The Bank of Douglas, 
Phoenix, Ariz., joins bank’s execu- 


tive committee. 
+ are neatly packed WITH ALL CRIMPED and storage ... makes inventory simple . 
ENDS FACING THE SAME WAY .... in sturdy, every carton plainly marked for easy identifica- WAYNE W. PYEATT becomes vice- 
corrugated shipping cartons for convenient tion. Anoth tstandi STANDARD feature! : 


A complete money-packaging line including: CARTRIDGE COINTAINERS © Little Rock, Ark. 
TUBULAR and WINDOW COIN WRAPPERS @ CURRENCY STRAPS and BILL BANDS : 


JAMES N. LAND, senior vice-presi- 
STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. dink, Seek and 
Dept. 315, Worcester 8, Massachusetts Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.. re- 
Please send free samples of coin and money wrappers with descriptive litera- : pany, a me 2 
ture to: tires, but remains consultant to 


bank. 


STANTDARYS okey president, First Western Bank and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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MAN-HANDLED YET 
MACHINE-READABLE 


Even though the strictest standards of magnetic ink printing are maintained, repetitive check 
handling may damage some of the individual characters. That’s why, when IBM developed 
its Reader-Sorter, it turned to the IBM 704 computing system to find the optimum recog- 
nition pattern needed to assure you that man-handled checks will be machine-readable. 
As each magnetic character speeds by the Multi-Channel reading head, every part of the 
figure is scrutinized and an electronic image is created in the machine. The character image 
that the machine reads is checked against more than a thousand possible variations. And 
even though a character might be slightly damaged, the sum total of the many impressions 
received through the Multi-Channel reading head accurately reveals the characters printed. 


The reliability of IBM’s banking systems is further assured by Balanced Data Processing... 
bringing you a full range of services as well as machines. These banking systems, like all 
IBM data processing equipment, may be purchased or leased. 


IBM 


BALANCED DATA PROCESSING 


y 


IBM multi-channel reading sets 
up an electronic grid, which 
gives an actual picture of each 
character by measuring its true 
shape. The reading is then 
checked against more than a 
thousand possible variations, 
bringing unique accuracy to this 
critical phase of automatic 
check handling. 


ina of cter 
i or magn 
with IBM’s multi-channel reading 


A NORTHWEST 


Victor C. von MEDING JouN C. HEMMERLE 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


CHARLES F. NEWHALL 
ice-. iden Raymonp V. Jack W. Ha 
Vice-Pres Asst. Cashier Representative 


SOUTHWEST 


GEORGE W. MILLER le 
Vice-President Ernest J. HULTGREN Rosert E. WHITB \ 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


IN ALL 50 STATES 


These men offer you These are the 25 men of the Banks and Bankers 
Division of The First National Bank of Chicago. 


the finest, full-time They have but one job—to serve our more than 


corresp ondent Each man is assigned a specific geographical 
area. Each is well informed and prepared to 


banking service! solve the problems of bankers within his territory. 


& The First 
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NORTHEAST 


T. DwYER STANLEY PICKFORD 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier 


JosEPH C. FENNER LAWRENCE J. BERRY H. RoBert GRIDLEY 
Asst. Vice-President Asst. Cashier Asst, Cashier 


LESLIE V. BJORK ARTHUR F. STAKE 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


K. TULL CHARLES P, ONGENA 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier 


R. GartH Dunn, JR. ANDREW J. NIELO SOUTH EAST 
Asst. Cashier Asst. Cashier BANK PLANNING 
AND DESIGN 


Frep S. FLoyp 
Asst. Vice-President 


sst. Cashier SPECIAL HARLES L. MONROE 


SERVICES Asst. Cashier 
Close contact with our ten other commercial 


divisions gives these men a wealth of the latest 
financial and industrial information—all avail- 
able for the use of our correspondents. 


A letter or phone call to the Banks and 
Bankers Division will bring you more informa- 
tion about our correspondent services. 


Davin R. MaIn 


National Bank of Chicago 


Dearborn, Monroe & Clark Streets @ Building with Chicago since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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25 


CENTRAL 
wt é 4 é 
NEvIn G. BowsER ant 
Asst, Cashier ; 
a cor > 
— 


First 
in 


@ industrial Finance 


@ Experience in Management 


of Foreign Capital 


Established in 1962 


THE 


INDUSTRIAL BANK 
OF JAPAN, LTD. 


Head Office: Marunouchi, Tokyo, Japan 
New York Office: 30, Broad Street, New York 4, N.Y. 


SERVICE LALND 


GET INTO BUSINESS 
FOR YOURSELF WITH- 
OUT QUITTING YOUR 
PRESENT JOB OR 
PROFESSION! 


(Excellent opportunity for 
regular investors, too!) 


FRIGIDAIRE coin-op LAUNDRIES 


PRACTICALLY RUN THEMSELVES! 


© Dependable, high-quality Frigidaire 
Commercial Automatic Washers 
(with famous 3-Ring Pump Agitator) 
require littie attention. 


Fast, efficient 1742-minute Frig- 
idaire washing cycle and best water 
extraction mean more customers 
per hour, per machine — more 
income. 


Liberal financing on all equipment 
and installation usually available 
with very little cash required. 


Spare time business! Many operators 
put in just 4 or 5 hours a week. Cus- 
tomers serve themselves. Vending ma- 


chines take in money and keep it in 
strong boxes, for collection. 

Can be full time! Many operators ex- 
pand to more locations, bigger loca- 
tions and large incomes. 


Proven opportunity! Hundreds are suc- 
cessful, today. Frigidaire has vast ex- 
perience to help you: tips on where to 
locate, how to announce, how to serve 
customers most profitably. 


FOR INFORMATION WITHOUT COST 

OR OBLIGATION, WRITE: DEPT. 

4208, FRIGIDAIRE DIVISION, 
DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Frigidaire Commercial Washers are Products of General Motors 
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Trust Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
CHARLES W. BRITTS becomes vice- 


president. 


E. R. ALEXANDER, executive vice- 
president, South Carolina Bankers 
Association, and member of the 
Executive Committee of the A.B.A. 
State Association Section, is named 
“Executive of the Year” by Palmetto 
Chapter of the National Secretaries 
Association. 


JosEPH KoZLIk is named president, 
Hackensack (N. J.) Trust Company, 


| succeeding BRICE ELDRIDGE, who re- 


tires. 


FRED MOooRE becomes vice-presi- 


| dent, First National Bank of Flor- 
| ence, N. C. 


R. J. ALLEN, becomes superin- 


| tendent of bank’s business develop- 
| ment department, Bank of Montreal, 


Canada. 


RAYNAR SUNDHOLM, from vice- 


| president to president, Prudential 


Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Dr. CHARLES CUNNINGHAM be- 
comes board chairman, Tradesmens 
Bank and Trust Company, Vineland, 
N. J., succeeding the late DANE 
BARSE. M. JOSEPH GREENBLATT, at- 
torney, becomes a vice-president. 


JOHN M. GRIFFITH, director, be- 
somes board chairman, Bank of Com- 
merce, Fort Worth, Tex. MR. 


| GRIFFITH is on the A.B.A. Govern- 


ment Borrowing Committee and is a 
former member of the A.B.A. Execu- 
tive Council. 


Morris G. GOFORTH retires as vice- 


| president, Union Trust Company, 


Shelby, N. C., and is presented with 
a resolution of appreciation at a din- 
ner in his honor. 


Former Executive Council 
Member Dies 
ROBERT MARION HArDy, director 


| and former vice-president, National 


Bank of Commerce, Seattle, Wash., 
died in his home in Yakima, Wash., 
in late February. Mr. Harpy will be 


| remembered by many fellow-bankers 


as having been president of the 
Washington Bankers Association and 


| as having served from 1927-30 on 
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Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Oldest Bank West of the Mississippi 


Since 1879... 


a correspondent 


of Boatmen’s 


oRT WORTH WAS END-OF-THE-LINE for the 
“Tron Horse”, and the stagecoach west to Yuma 
was entering its second year in service, when 
The Fort Worth National Bank became a corre- 
spondent of Boatmen’s 


Known then as Tidball, Van Zandt and 
Company, it was nationalized and chartered under 
its present name in 1884. Throughout the past 
81 years Fort Worth National has enjoyed a 
close correspondent affiliation with Boatmen’s. 


Enduring relationships with the “Oldest 
Bank West of the Mississippi” are founded on 
Boatmen’s complete facilities and more than a 
century of experience. Whatever your corre- 
spondent needs in the great Mississippi Valley, 
you'll find it’s good business to do business 
with Boatmen’s. 


~Boatmen’s 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF SAINT LOUIS 
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we study new procedures... investigate new devices; 
and are glad to talk with correspondent banks about 
operational problems. 


f THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK, of course! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, naturally 
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the executive council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. He had 
been president and director of the 
Yakima Trust Company, Yakima Na- 
tional Bank, Yakima First National 
Bank, First National Bank of Wa- 
pato, Yakima Holding Corporation, 
Yakima Investment Corporation, di- 
rector of the Spokane Branch of the 
Federal Reserve Dank, and vice- 
president and director of Guaranty 
Trust of Yakima, among other affili- 
ations. 


Dr. RAFFAELE MATTIOLI becomes 
board chairman, Banca Commerciale 
Italiana, Milan, Italy. 


C. B. LEONHARD becomes senior 
trust consultant, City Bank, Detroit, 
Mich. 


EvAN RANDOLPH retires as senior 
board member, Philadelphia National 
Bank, after over 45 years of ser- 
vice. 


GEORGE BANGERT, JR., becomes 
vice-president, First National Bank 
in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


JOHN P. SIPPEL, from vice-presi- 
dent to executive vice-president, Citi- 
zens National Bank of Laurel, Md. 


C. R. KLENSKE becomes controller, 
Bank of Hawaii, Honolulu. 


HOWARD S. SHULMAN becomes 


vice-president, Chemical Bank New 
York Trust Company, New York. 


Salem (Ill.) National Bank pro- 
motes KENNETH MILAM from cashier 
to executive vice-president, GERALD 
SINCLAIR from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president, and ORLIE 
Cook from assistant cashier to 
cashier. 


D. THOMAS TRIGG, ARTHUR W. DEI- 
BERT, JOHN K. BENSON, from vice- 
presidents to senior vice-presidents, 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston, 
Mass. 


ELMER LEE FINGAR, vice-president 
and senior trust officer, National 
Bank of Westchester, White Plains, 
N. Y., retires. 


ARCHIBALD C. CURRY becomes vive- 
president in charge of estates, United 
States Trust Company of New York, 
N. Y.; EVERETT G. HENDERSON be- 
comes assistant vice-president in 
charge of central order department. 


MARTIN BERTSCH becomes assistant 
vice-president, City National Bank 
and Trust Company, Kansas City, 
Mo.; MARION K. MABRY, MELVIN D. 
ELLIs, Roy A. THOMPSON, JOHN J. 
KRAMER, all become vice-presidents; 
JAMES F’. MACK becomes senior vice- 
president; WILLIAM D. LUMPE be- 
comes assistant cashier. 


B. J. SCHNEIDER, vice-president, 
becomes senior consultant at Dis- 
trict National Bank of Chicago, II. 


Wellston Chamber of Commerce 
names Philip C. Kopitsky, president 


VNB Enters Longhorn and 6-Shooters in Rodeo Parade 


Rosy M. Russell 
of Valley National 
Bank’s real estate 
loan department 
does some sharp- 
shooting with her 
six-shooters atop 
the bank’s float 
in Phoenix’ an- 
nual “Rodeo of 
Rodeos” parade. 
The VNB sign 
atop the float 
went to the top of 
the Arizona 
bank’s 63rd 
Phoenix of fice 
when the parade 
was over 
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MILLION 


READERS OF 

TIME NEWSWEEK 

U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
HOLIDAY * NEW YORKER 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

WITH MONEY TO SPEND 

ARE BEING REACHED WITH 
THIS MESSAGE 


NATIONAL erty BE 


- DOES YOUR BANK OFFER 
THESE PRESOLD CHECKS WITH 


e@ 90% Selling Commission 
e@ Choice of Wallet Colors 


e Free Sales Aids 
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Now National City’s 
night transit system 
is faster than ever 


Our messengers pick up and 
deliver mail at Cleveland airport 
post office, around the clock. 
Downtown stopovers are elimi- 
nated. This new service can im- 
prove availability by one day. 
If you’re not a National City cor- 
respondent, contact us for details. 


The 
NATIONAL 


CITY BANK 
of Cleveland 


623 EUCLID AVENUE, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


building te 


tation service. 
e consul 
Writ fe 


\ 4__/ ATERPROOFING CO., INC. 


And its Affiliate 


A Missouri Corporation 


RESTORATION COMPANY, INC. 
1223 Syndicate Trust Bidg. « St. Lovis 1, Missouri 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE 


of STATE BANK AND TruST COMPANY 
OF WELLSTON, “Man of the Year.” 
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The Administrative Committee at 
White Sulphur Springs this year con- 
sidered, among other important mat- 
ters, the revisions of the A.B.A. Consti- 
tution, which will be presented to the 
convention this fall, See also page 2 
and story on page 100. 

Members of the committee, some of 
whom could not be present, include 
John W. Remington, president, Lincoln 
Rochester Trust Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., and president, A.B.A.; Carl E. 
Bahmeier, Jr., executive secretary, 
South Dakota Bankers Association, 
Huron, and president, State Association 
Section; I, F. Betts, president, The 
American National Bank of Beaumont, 
Tex., and treasurer, A.B.A.; Carl A. 
Bimson, president, Valley National 
Bank, Phoenix, and_ vice-president, 
A.B.A.; John S. Coleman, chairman, 
Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National 
Bank; and president, National Bank 
Division; Harry Eaton, president, Twin 
Falls (Idaho) Bank & Trust Company, 
and president, State Bank Division; Louis 
S. Finger, president, Andover (Mass.) 
Savings Bank, and president, Savings 


and Mortgage Division; Fred F. Flor. 
ence, chairman, executive committee, 
Republic National Bank of Dallas; and 
former president, A.B.A.; Charles W., 
Hamilton, senior vice-president and 
trust officer, National Bank of Com. 
merce of Houston; and president, Trust 
Division; Elwood F. Kirkman, presi- 
dent, The Boardwalk National Bank, 
Atlantic City, N. J., and member, Ex- 
ecutive Council; William A. McDonnell, 
chairman, First National Bank in St, 
Louis; and member, Executive Council; 
Lee P. Miller, chairman, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank and Trust Company, 
Louisville, and immediate past presi- 
dent, A.B.A.; Ralph H. Mittendorff, 
vice-president, American Security and 
Trust Company, Washington, and presi- 
dent, American Institute of Banking; 
William H. Moore, chairman, Bankers 
Trust Company, New York, and mem- 
ber, Executive Council; Joseph M. 
Naughton, president, Second National 
Bank, Cumberland, Md., and member, 
Executive Council; and Joseph C. Wel- 
man, president, Bank of Kennett, Mo., 
and member, Executive Council. 

In addition to the committee mem- 
bers shown in the cover photo, a number 
of chairmen and members of special 
groups giving reports were present at 
the meeting pictured, as well as division 
officers. 
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Cleveland Bank Holds 17th Correspondent Symposium 


John A. Seliskar, 
vice-president, re- 
fers to a fund 
conversion sched- 
ule in his talk on 
bond _ portfolio 
analysis 


“In view of the competition between financial institutions and be- 
cause of ever increasing desire for more deposits, more loans and 
more earnings, there is a growing need for professional selling in 
banking,” Russell Eichman told approximately 200 bankers who at- 
tended the 17th annual symposium for correspondent banks held by 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF CLEVELAND, Ohio. Normal economic 
growth won’t do it, he pointed out. Special efforts must be made. 

Mr. Eichman was one of three CENTRAL NATIONAL vice-presidents 
who addressed the assemblage. J. A. Gelbach, chairman of Division D, 
which serves correspondent banks in Ohio and Pennsylvania, and John 
A. Seliskar, vice-president and head of the bank’s central national 
commercial investment division, also addressed the group. 
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JAMES J. NANCE, former president 
of Studebaker-Packard Corporation 
and former Ford Motor Company ex- 
ecutive, becomes president and chief 
executive officer, Central National 
Bank, Cleveland, Ohio. 


About Banks 


WATERBURY (Conn.) NATIONAL 
BANK opens its Middlebury office. 


CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles, 
opens its Corona del Mar office. 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY BANK opens 
its Stratford Hills Shopping Center 
branch in Chester, Va. 


MADISON BANK AND TRUST COM- 
PANY, Chicago, IIl., has welcomed 
sweet springtime with a tribute to 
our 50th state, Hawaii. A display of 
14 varieties of tropical blossoms, a 
hula-skirted maiden, lilting South 
Seas music, and pineapple juice eye- 
openers instead of the usual 8-9 A.M. 
morning coffee for customers all 
helped set the mood. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF FORT 
WorTH, Tex., announces complete in- 
terior redecorating plans under the 
supervision of Melanie Kahane, one 
of the country’s most distinguished 
interior decorators. Miss Kahane, 
who was named 1958 “Decorator of 
the Year,” was the first decorator 
to appear on the television show 
“Omnibus” and was cited by the 
U.S. Government for her part in the 
work on the U.S. Pavilion at the 
Brussels Worlds Fair. 


Merger pending approvals: CHI- 
CAGO NATIONAL BANK into HARRIS 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, Chicago, 
Ill.; target date: October 24. 


First NATIONAL BANK, Huntsville, 
Ala., opens Parkway branch. 


SOUTHERN ARIZONA BANK AND 
TRUST COMPANY, Tucson, Ariz., opens 
Wilmot-22nd Street branch. 


GULF BEACH BANK changes name 
to First GULF BEACH BANK AND 
TRUST CoMPANY, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


East SIDE BANK, Chicago, IIl., 
opens for business. 


HANCOCK BANK, Gulfport, Miss., 
holds open house for its new and 
expanded main office. 
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VIA BANK OF AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


World’s most popular bank cheque 


Bankers know Bank of America Travelers Cheques for their 
world-wide acceptance, dependability and quick claim service 
... the very things that have made these familiar blue and 
gold certificates the fastest-selling bank cheque anywhere. 
Recommend them to your customers—and enjoy profit from 


more repeat business ! BANK OF AMERICA, N.T.& S.A. 
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Savings are automatic, too 


with 
“AUTOMATABELS' 


Start saving up to 10% right now with 
Ever Ready’s new pin-feed automatic 
labels. These amazingly inexpensive 
‘“‘Automatabels” have refashioned auto- 
matic labeling and proved a consider- 
able savings for banks, insurance firms, 
schools, government agencies and vir- 
tually every type of business. In three 
sizes, thrifty ““Automatabels” will op- 
erate smoothly and effectively in every 
business machine with a pin-feed platen 
or tractor feed, and in addition, are 
used extensively in convenient roll form 


for all platen feed typewriters. 

“‘Automatabels” are pressure sensitive 
and will adhere to almost anything. 
Their adhesive provides a smooth- 
as-glass surface when applied to tabu- 
lator cards, assuring perfect operation. 
Ever Ready’s 50 years of label experi- 
ence guarantees the finest quality at 
quantity prices. Send coupon below 
today for more detailed information 
on “Automatabels” and Ever Ready’s 
Label Idea Kit. “Automatabels” come 
in roll form and fanfolded packs. 


oe 


355 Cortlandt Street + Belleville 9, New Jersey 
leaders in label printing for almost half a century. 


Gentlemen: 


[([] Please send me detailed information regarding ‘‘Automatabels."’ 
(_] Please send me actual samples of your ‘‘Automatabels."’ 
[_] Please send me Ever Ready's Label Idea Kit. 


COMPANY 
STREET ADDRESS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30) 


MECHANICS NATIONAL BANK, Bur- 
lington, N.J., starts construction of 
its new branch office in Columbus. 


BANK OF DOUGLAS, Phoenix, Ariz., 
opens its new Sunnyslope office with 
a drawing for merchandise certifi- 
cates. 


City NATIONAL BANK of Beverly 
Hills opens its eighth office at Canoga 
Park in the San Fernando Valley, 
Calif. 


MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK, N.Y., 
moves its Broadway office to new 
quarters. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Seattle, Wash., opens new Bellevue 
office. 


PETERSBURG (Va.) SAVINGS AND 
AMERICAN TRUST COMPANY cele- 
brated its 100th aniversary with a 
100 lb. cake and a candle-guessing 
contest. The bank’s three lady offi- 
cers hostessed in “Southern Belle” 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 124) 


Bank Helps Campaign 


The Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany participated in the Keep America 
Beautiful campaign during the 33rd 
Annual Flower Show held in the Phila- 
delphia Commercial Museum this year 
by providing visitors with litterbags to 
carry home plants or to use for ref- 
use. Bags were distributed by Girl 
Scouts. Two are shown getting a supply 
from Ann Beckwith of the bank’s ad- 
vertising and public relations division 
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Marquette 


Copies of our complete 
Report for 1959 are 


\ 2, 7 


Write to Director of 
for 1959 


Public Relations. 
Highlights of our operations for the year ended 
December 31, 1959, compared with the previous year, 
are given on this page from our latest Annual Report. 


Marquette Cement 


One of America’s MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


major cement producers 


Executive offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Iilinois 


Annual capacity 


Operating ten cement producing plants in Illinois, lowa, Ohio, Missouri, Tennessee, Mississippi, Georgia and Wisconsin. 16,970,000 Barrels 
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gi.70 share 149 13.3% more than in °58- Current 
quarterly rate 1S 45¢, indicating new annual rate of $1.80 
5.97% more than in 59. 
\ 
y \\\ NNN TN Only normal allowances were use court approve’ ighet 
allowances had been applied, net income would have been 
Highlights from the Repo 
progress in collecting claims based court approved higher 
depletion allowances js halted pending Supreme Court action 

in Cannelton case. OVF claims, based OF finished product 
yalues less package aggresat® $16,511,99 sum includes 
taxes withheld for through 
cemMeNT sALES 
Up 71.8% overt 258 to $55,849,549 Gain came solely from 
1.2% more yolume- excess capacitY 
Industry capacity will climb close to 440 million barrels by 
\ year end, over 79 million barrels more than needed four 
NET INCOME years from now: 
\ Up 9.67% ove® »58 to §9,490:897- Further improvements in 

\ operating efficiency and more volume account for increase 

\ 4960 prosPects 

Expected reductions in highway and residential puilding 

COMMON SHARE EARNINGS probably will depress cement use slightly, 
Up 29¢ a share over "98 $3.59- ancreases most other types of construction: 


RECORDAK | 
ANNOUNCES | 


fastest, most versatile 
microfilmer ever built! 


the new RELIANT Dy 


Only half the size you’d expect a large- 
volume microfilmer to be! Yet the trim new 
RecorDAK RELIANT 500 Microfilmer lets 
you handle more work, more efficiently than 
ever before. 


NEW PERFORMANCE 


The more you know about microfilming, the 
more you’ll marvel at the way the RELIANT. 
500 does its job. For example, in one minute it 
photographs the fronts and backs of 500 
checks... indexes the film... and endorses or 
cancels each item when optional RECORDAK 
endorser is used. 


ent reduction ratio (40 to 1, 32 to 1, 24 to1). This 

‘instant changeover” also makes it practical for 

various departments to microfilm with their own 
Operation is completely automatic, and film units—unitizing their work, and reducing 

noise-free aside from the hushed “‘tat, tat’ of need for extra microfilmers. 

microfilmed checks or other items pouring in 


. ae Many other conveniences—for example, with the 
sequence into the receiving tray. 


flick of a lever you can switch from duplex 
Precision controls are constantly on guard (fronts and backs) to duo recording (fronts only) 

to prevent “double-feeding”’ of documents. . . at the higher reduction ratios. 

to guide them safely through the microfilmer 

. .. to “supervise” over-all machine perform- NEW STYLING 

ance and make your operator’s job unbeliev- The Recorpak RELIANT 500 Microfilmer’s 

ably easy and trouble-free. trim good looks complement today’s modern 

bank offices—reflect, in still another way, the 

experience gained by Recorpak in thirty-three 

Operator simply slides out film unit to load years of microfilming research and development. 

film, or to substitute a film unit with a differ- See it soon! 


NEW CONVENIENCE 


Kodamatic indexing controls give Film units can be interchanged Recordak endorser (low-cost a¢- In 
you up to 100 different code settings in seconds to handle work of various cessory) lets you cancel or endorse 
for rapid reference to film image. departments more efficiently. items while microfilming them. 
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ECORDEK | 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y 


® 
SRECORDRK Send free 4-color folder describing new REcorDAK 


RELIANT 3500 Microfilmer. 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming 


—now in its 33rd year 
Bank 
IN CANADA contact Recordak of Canada Ltd., Toronto 


Street 


City 
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How to reach and SELL your 
best AUTO LOAN PROSPECTS 


—— 


Couldn’t you increase your bank’s direct auto loan busi- 
ness appreciably if you could talk to every new car buyer 
—just before he bought—and tell him the complete story 
of bank auto loans? 


With Polk’s Pin-Pointed Prospecting Plan, you cam iden- 
tify, by name and address, selected prospects who will 
buy 85% of the new cars sold in your community. You 
cam reach these prospects regularly—before they buy— 
with persuasive, personal advertising from your bank. 
You cam follow up these advertisements with phone or 
direct contacts. 


Just drop us a card today saying you’d like to increase - 
your direct auto loan business. By return mail you will 
receive complete information on how your bank can be 
the first to reach new car buyers in your area—through 
Polk’s Pin-Pointed Prospecting Plan for Automobile 
Financing, the newest service of Polk’s Bank Business 
Development Division. 


& CO: 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North ° Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT « BOSTON e NEW YORK e PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH e CLEVELAND e« RICHMOND e CHICAGO e ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY * DALLAS e LOS ANGELES e SEATTLE e HONOLULU e QUEBEC CITY « VANCOUVER e AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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USINESS is in a position that is favorable for a 
period of healthy growth, stable prices and high 
employment. Moderation is the keynote, with less 

emphasis on. inflation for the time being. 

Prosperity in the United States is an established fact 
readily proved by statistics. Aside from the unpredict- 
able foreign chess game, the chief note of apprehension 
concerns the adequacy of the money supply to sustain 
a desirable rate of growth. 

The circumstances responsible for this period of quiet 
confidence are also present abroad, so the rest of the 
world shares in varying degrees an interesting prospect. 
Singularly, the one most important anti-inflationary 
circumstance of all has received the least attention. We 
are so gratified in contemplating the effects that we 
tend to overlook the cause. 


An Abundance of Capacity 


The circumstance which should be underlined today 
is that practically every industry, including agriculture, 
has more productive capacity than ever before and 
in many cases more than can be distributed at present 
prices. 

This will create problems for the industries but not 
for the future economy as a whole, unless abundance 
is a bad thing. 

A thorough search through carefully selected fore- 
casts for all industries reveals hardly any reference to 
scarcity but frequent allusions to growing capacity and 
its close relative, competition. 

Consequently, inflation has just performed another 
of its remarkable disappearing acts—now you see it, 
now you don’t. Just how long it will play ’possum is 
a question everyone would like to have authoritatively 
answered, and there are almost as many answers as 
there are authorities. 


Where We Are 


First a word from the statisticians. 
Prices have been amazingly stable for several years. 
The Labor Department index of consumer prices has 
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The OUTLOOK 


and CONDITION OF BUSINESS — 


inched back up to where it was last November, at 125% 
of the 1947-1949 average, but no one expects much 
change in the immediate future. 

Government estimates place personal income at the 
annual rate of about $394-billion, or $23-billion above 
what it was a year ago. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial 
production is well above a year ago. The same is true 
of check clearings and retail sales. 

Unemployment is around 4,000,000 which, as a per- 
centage of employables, is probably a record low, al- 
though these figures are so difficult to judge accurately 
that an accurate comparison is impossible. 

The finances of the Washington Government are still 
a source of comfort to conservatives, although we have 
by no means seen the end of the maneuvers striving to 
spend any Treasury surplus before we have one. 

A great many other indicators, including industrial 
spending for plant, equipment and improvements, and, 
of course, the rate of gross national product are well 
above last year and rising. 

On the unfavorable side is the steady drop in housing 
activity. 

Also the money supply is a source of concern, and 
many consider money to be tighter than is actually in- 
dicated by prevailing rates. Scores of factors combine 
to determine the market rate for money, but, generally 
speaking, if business is as good as it promises to be, 
money rates will continue to be firm and the Federal 
Reserve will continue to keep a tight rein, keeping in 
mind ever so gently the fact that this is an election 
year. 

A real war scare could quickly start hoarding and 
inventory building and change the inflationary outlook, 
but we have been living with that possibility so long 
that it is almost a part of us, like a wart or weak 
arches. 

With the concern about inflation actually on the 
wane, it would seem like a providential chance to do a 
laboratory test on the disease. We might even isolate the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 156) 
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Digest of the Business Outlook 


Consensus for 1960 as seen by the Commerce De- 
partment’s Business Advisory Council at its March 


meeting : 
The mood: Down-to-earth optimism. 
The outlook: Substantial business progress. 


The length: All through the year. 


LOANS. Look for a good-sized increase in bank com- 
mercial loans in 1960, but no spectacular bulge in business 
borrowing. Consumer borrowing should keep on rising, 
with banks getting a pretty good share of total. Real 
estate loans may decline. Security loans will be adjusted 
to seasonal needs. Call loans to brokers, now well “wrung 
out,” will build up only if money becomes appreciably 
easier. 

March tax date was marked by somewhat smaller busi- 
ness loan demand than in last two years. Borrowing, 
associated with dividends and taxes, was concentrated in 
New York and Chicago. Hit by strike effects, corporate 
taxes for 1959 were some half billion short of earlier 
Treasury expectations. 

Business prospects and cash position look good. In- 
ventory rebuilding was about finished by April 1. Loan 
needs vary by industry. Textiles’ seasonal upswing is 
completed. Food processors and commodity dealers pay 
off loans in first semester. Borrowing is strong in trade 


area. Oils, chemicals, utilities haven’t been heavy bor- 
rowers for working capital and investment. 

Self-financing may obviate borrowing in some lines for 
equipment financing, through depreciation allowances and 
retained earnings. 

Loan ratios of all commercial banks, 55.8% on February 
29, were highest since 1932—up from 53.4% in September. 
In same five months in N. Y. “central reserve” banks it 
rose from 65.3% to 69.4%; in Chicago from 57.2% to 62.7%. 
Approximate March 31 ratios: N. Y. 71.5%, Chicago 63.2. 
Despite pockets of funds, compared to recent past, banks 
are fairly loaned-up. 


RATES of interest softened substantially in March, 
firming somewhat in the last days of that month. No 
marked change in the next few months is expected, unless 
the business outlook changes. 


SAVINGS. Treasury payroll savings plan speakers re- 
port responses of corporate management have been good. 
Year ago, with inflation fears rampant, people deemed E- 
bond a pig in a poke. Now both outlook and product are 
better: E-bond pays 3% % if held to 7-yrs. 3-mos. maturity. 
Since the October hike in rate, sales-redemption ratio has 
improved steadily. 

Individuals’ savings have been steady in recent years; 
but with rise in personal incomes, rate of savings is down 
somewhat. 

Business savings are undoubtedly up sharply. A strong 
GNP, such as Commerce Secretary Mueller indicates for 
the first quarter, implies good profits. 


BUDGET for fiscal year 1960 will be balanced, but half 


The Condition of Money and Credit 


USES OF FUNDS IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 


Last year, the large demands of the Federal Government, 
coupled with strong demands from all other sectors, placed 
pressure on capital and money markets. The forecast of a 
balanced budget should ease tensions considerably and make 
more funds available to meet such demands this year. 


USES OF FUNDS IN THE CAPITAL MARKET 
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BANK RESERVE POSITIONS 


The over-all reserve position of the banking system during 
March appeared to be somewhat easier than nine months 
ago. Net borrowed reserves of member banks (excess re- 
serves minus borrowings) during March averaged around 
$250,000,000 compared with $557,000,000 in July of 1959. 
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billion surplus anticipated in January may not materialize, 
Trexsury has disclosed. Corporate tax revenues for 1959 
were harder hit by strikes than previously thought. Some 
expenditures, especially Government price supports, will 
be down. Budget estimates for fiscal year 1961 still stand. 


INFLATION. Administration economists think chances 
for avoiding inflation are best in a long time. We seem to 
have struck middle ground, they say, and look for price 
stability in the next few months. 


GNP. Administration still sticks to $510B estimate of 
January. Commerce Secretary estimates first quarter 
showed close to $500B rate, although cautioning that if 
we are to have a good year we must go out and work 
for it. As yet, the “numbers” already reported give no 
cause for doubts. Pessimistic notes seem to lead back to 
Wall Street. 


STEEL & AUTOS. Steel certainly will be off in the 
second quarter, after the first quarter’s strong rebound. 


SIGNS OF LESS 
CONCERN ABOUT INFLATION 


Inflation psychology abounded in the stock market last 
year, and investors continued to buy common stocks as a 
hedge against future price rises. As stock prices were pushed 
high, the spread between bond and stock yields widened. 
Encouraged by the easing of inflationary pressures (such as 
the Government’s forecasi of a sizable surplus and the 
slower rise in consumer prices of 0.9% in 1959 compared 
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Auto inventories in April were on the high side, well 
over 1,000,000, a seasonal peak, whether or not due to 
Old Man Winter. Unless consumers buy in a hurry, this 
suggests a cutback. (See page 40, Autos.) 


INVENTORIES in general have increased substantially— 
up about $1B a month three months in a row. This can- 
not keep on indefinitely. Yet actually inventories aren’t 
high now compared to sales. If anything, they are low, 
if such ratio is meaningful. None the less, inventory de- 
mand in the next six months won’t equal the first quarter’s 
record. 


PERSONAL INCOME in February equaled January’s 
all-time high of $393B, a rise of 642% in a year. Personal 
income depends on employment, which depends on produc- 
tion. Government economists view the prospect with satis- 
faction. 


NATIONAL INCOME. Not much new here. Estimates 
are always late. Basic difference between NI and GNP is 


with 2.6% in the preceding three years) investors shifted 
their interest from stocks to fixed income securities. 

Thus, in early 1960, bond prices pushed-up somewhat and 
yields dropped; with falling stock prices, dividend yields be- 
gan to pick up. 

The fact that corporations have not been required to sell 
holdings of Government securities to provide funds for 
build-up of inventories was also reflected in the recent 
decline in Government bond yields. Corporations have been 
able to produce and sell at current sales levels while main- 
taining lighter inventories. Though inventories have risen, 
the increase has been less than forecast. 


FEDERAL BUDGET AND CASH BUDGET: 
SURPLUS OR DEFICIT 
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how derived. GNP represents final consumption, including 
business and Government demands. NI totals estimated 


wages, salaries, dividends, rents, profits, etc. NI is “net 
concept of output,” an economist explains. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION moved up sharply in Jan- 
uary, fell off some in February. Seasonally adjusted in- 
dexes (1957=100): Nov. 103, Dec. (after strike) 109, Jan. 
111, Feb. 110. What with cold weather, and steel & auto 
situations, March data are expected to be no higher and 
maybe lower. Weather wasn’t the overriding factor. March 


production normally rises. July marks seasonal low, Octo- 
ber normal high. 


GOVERNMENT SPENDING. The outlook is for steady 
Federal Government spending with no startling develop- 
ments. Fairly steady state and local government spending 
is also looked for in Washington. Income of state and 
local governments has been improving while public con- 
struction totals have been off. Combining Federal, state 
and local, on net balance government demand will be on 
the upside the rest of 1960. 


BUSINESS SPENDING. Plant & equipment investment 
plans call for $37B in 1960, 14% above 1959. Outlays will 
rise through December. All groups participating. Manu- 
facturing rise will be 25%; others 7%. Sales expectations 
also are bullish. If plans materialize, P&E investment 
will equal previous (1957) peak. Whether weather hurt 
first quarter we’ll not know until June. 


EXCESS CAPACITY is noted by Standard & Poor’s, 
with basic industries operating at 85% of capacity: steel, 
aluminum, cement, paper, chemicals, yarns & fibers, oil 
products. These make 10% of industrial products. 


CONSUMERS’ plans to buy cars, houses, and other goods 
have grown considerably during the past year, University 
of Michigan researchers report. Based on income and 
liquid assets, others point out, consumer ability to buy 
has certainly improved. The buying plans are up sharply 
from a year earlier. Nearly one-fifth more families plan 
on a new car than did so in early 1959. Plans for buying 
household equipment also show an increase. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX in February (1947-49=100) 
rose to last November’s 125.6, marked by sharp rise in 
services, reflecting rising health insurance costs and gas 
rate increases in several cities. In coming months services 
will continue rising. Until early summer, food prices will 
advance seasonally. New car prices tend to decline sea- 
sonally until August or September. They have already 
declined about 2% since November. But, over-all, the CPI 
points gradually upward, as it has since early 1956. 


WHOLESALE PRICES don’t foreshadow much change. 
Here, too, foods have an important influence and until 
summer the seasonal pattern is up. Industrial prices have 
moved very little of late. A slight over-all rise in coming 
months is possible. 


EMPLOYMENT. Prospects in early April were for a 
slightly better than seasonal gain in employment, es- 
pecially in machinery and defense-connected industries. 


CONSTRUCTION. Mortgage money availability has 
eased, but Commerce Department still holds to its Novem- 
ber forecast of 1,200,000 housing starts in 1960. Census 
has been re-examining its sampling techniques. Many be- 
lieve present estimates have been understating the situa- 
tion. Starts in 1959 were 1,325,000. 

Commercial & industrial construction is rocking along per 
November forecasts: Up to 16% and 25% respectively over 
1959. To the extent bad March weather delayed building, 
losses expected to be picked up. Commerce Department will 
have revised 1960 outlook in June. 


AGRICULTURE. Prices have been rising the past few 
months. In January were 6% below 1959; February, 4%; 
March, less than 2%. In view of the optimistic outlook for 
hogs, the over-all prospect is not unencouraging. The dra- 
matic news has been an 11-12% drop in expected pig 
crop. For each 1% drop in supply, the price rises 2%, so 
this is a very substantial change. More beef is coming to 
market. 


AUTOS. Industry’s original first quarter goal of 2,278,- 
000 units was in February cut to 2,240,000; but the quarter 
turned out only 2,002,000. Commerce Department sticks to 
its yearend 1960 forecast; expects second quarter rise in 
sales, after March weather’s bad effects. April-May pros- 
pects are good. 


HOME EQUIPMENT—refrigerators, washing machines, 
dryers, etc.—retarded by late winter weather’s effects on 
building. But even January-February sales were not too 
startling. Some moderate increase in inventories has been 
noted. 


METALS. Steel’s early 1960 breathless rush is abating. 
Capacity is 148,000,000 tons a year; early estimates put 
1960 output at 125,000,000, compared with previous peak 
of 117,000,000 tons. In 1960s first 12 weeks actual output 
was 32,123,000 tons, an annual rate of some 128,000,000. 
Users’ inventories now are about right. Better weather is 
bringing up auto demand. 

Alwminum shipments rose in February, hesitated in 
March. Second quarter should exceed first. So far, com- 
panies’ forecasts for 1960 haven’t been matched, but, if up- 
trend in shipments materializes, the forecasts mav yet 
prove realistic. 


PAPER and paper products lagged behind expectations 
in first quarter, but over-all forecast of 6% improvement in 
1960 still is deemed good. Currently, demand for various 
grades of paper is stronger than for paperboard. 
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Question! 


How Best to Build Bank Savings? 


And If We Have the Answer, What Are We Doing About It? 


GAYLORD A. FREEMAN, JR. 


MR. FREEMAN, president of The First National Bank 
of Chicago, is a member of the Executive Council of 
the American Bankers Association and is vice-president 
of the Savings and Mortgage Division. The paragraphs 
that follow are based on questions raised by MR. FREE- 
MAN in his remarks at the Savings and Mortgage Con- 
ference in New York in March. 


HE topic, how best to build savings for economic 
is a challenging one. Certainly everyone 

has ideas on this subject. The mutual savings 
bankers, I am certain, would agree among themselves 
on many principles. I think that the commercial bankers 
would be in accord on a good many matters. It is even 
possible that the two groups might get together on 
some of their ideas. 

But we have a third group, the savings and loan 
associations, and even a fourth group, the credit unions. 

This diversity of interest imposes on us the discipline 
of considering our problems not from our individual 
viewpoints but from the point of view of the public 
interest. Unfortunately, this isn’t nearly as much fun. 
We can’t get as excited or as sure of ourselves when we 
look at the public interest as when we look at our own 
individual interest. 

On the other hand, this diversity also points out that 
we have common goals, as well as divergent interests, 
and very important common goals they are. 

The first common goal is the encouragement of thrift. 
Certainly, this is important to all four of the groups, 
first, because thrift is the only basis for the creation of 
capital, and second, thrift is the only thing that keeps 
us in the savings business. 

Thrift is going to become increasingly important in 
the period ahead. In the last 60 years, we have had an 
annual average increase in the production of goods and 
services of about 3.3% a year (after correction for in- 
flation). This has not come about through any increased 
manual dexterity on the part of the workers. It is the 
result of a continued investment of additional savings 
in productive capital assets. 

If we are to continue this upward increase in produc- 
tion, we must continue our savings and capital invest- 
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ment. But there are two new factors which may make 
this even more important. First, we have had a very 
great increase in the number of young people. Our 
population age groups are shifting, and, as a result of 
this, we find a large number of young people. Young 
people are not savers—they are dis-savers. 

Second, we realize that as our young people move 
into the working age, as they will begin to do in a few 
years, we will need increased investment in capital 
equipment if we are to give them the tools with which 
to work. This will require additional savings. 

At the same time, we have an unusually large per- 
centage of our adults at the upper end of the age scale 
—soon to move into retirement, whereupon they will 
also become dis-savers. 

Thus, in the years ahead, we are likely to see a decline 
in the percentage of the population who are savers and, 
at the same time, a tremendous need for increased 
capital. This imposes upon us an increasing responsi- 
bility to encourage thrift. 

We say that we are for thrift—goody for us! We are 
for thrift! But what are we doing about it, except try- 
ing to divert existing savings from one institution to 
another? Are we really encouraging new or additional 
savings? Do we know enough to encourage saving 
effectively ? 


Do Higher Rates Boost Savings? 


A noted economist has said that an increase in inter- 
est rates does not encourage increased savings. This 
position is being promoted by those who oppose higher 
interest rates and is becoming widely accepted. This 
position is sometimes supported by pointing to the 
experience of this or other countries. Perhaps these 
examples are misleading, however. Interest rates tend 
to be higher in an inflationary period—but inflation 
tends to discourage savings—thus, unless the interest 
rate is more than adequate to offset price rises, plus a 
fair return, savings will not be encouraged. But, unless 
we are able to examine and understand the circum- 
stances surrounding an example, we cannot properly 
appraise its significance. Too often we are content 
merely to accept the protagonist’s proposition. 

It would seem clear that if interest rates were high 
enough they certainly would encourage savings. Assume 
a rate of 100% per month. Surely a prospective auto- 
mobile buyer would defer the purchase and save for 
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one month if at the end of that month he could have 
both the car and his money. Thus perhaps the conclu- 
sion might be that higher interest rates do encourage 
savings but that we have not set rates high enough to 
be really effective. But if in practice we are never going 
to set such high rates (either because of the effect on 
financing the Government debt or for bank protection 
reasons) then the practical effect will be that such 
minor changes as we do make may not, in fact, have 
any appreciable effect on savings. If we don’t know 
what increases savings or thrift habits, or if we don’t 
have confidence in our beliefs, or the courage to carry 
them out, how can we claim to be the champions of 
thrift? 


Anti-Infiation Leadership Demanded 


Another and most important goal which we have in 
common is the avoidance of inflation. Inflation, more 
than anything else, discourages saving. I have just been 
to South America, and in country after country I saw 
a savings rate of 5% or higher, but with no saving. 
If money was going to depreciate 20, or 25, or 30% 
a year, a person would be unwise to set money aside at 
5%. He would lose as much as one-quarter of his pur- 
chasing power every year. So there are no savings, 
except in the form of investment or speculation in real 
estate. 

We should be leaders in the fight against inflation. 
We all nod wisely, yes, we are against inflation, but 
are we doing anything about it? Do we understand it? 

If increased interest rates do not encourage savings 
and hence produce capital, what is the point of a higher 
interest rate? As an anti-inflationary tool, what is the 
effectiveness of restricting credit if we have no short- 
age of goods, but in fact have men and machines idle? 
Do we understand either the causes of inflation or the 
rationale of a monetary policy that might effectively 
combat it? If not, are we discharging our duty to main- 
tain the value of the saver’s dollar? 


The New Saver 


There is another area in which we might have a 
common interest, and that is perhaps shifting the di- 
rection of saving. We invest our savings, all of us, in 
debt instruments. Is this wise? Historically, we thought 
of the typical saver as an unsophisticated, perhaps un- 
educated, perhaps even incompetent, workingman who 
needed the protection of savings in a liquid debt instru- 
ment form to provide him some protection for his old 
age or unemployment. But today he has Social Security, 
he has unemployment insurance, he may have a com- 
pany pension plan, he may have supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits. It is still important that he provide 
for himself through savings. But is it so necessary that 
his savings be in debt instruments? Might it not be bet- 
ter to have him participate in the ownership of equity 
in our economy ? If so, shouldn’t we savings institutions 
begin to think not only of investing money in debt in- 
struments but of using our institutions as vehicles for 
the accumulation of funds and investment in equities? 
Should we operate as open-end investment trusts, or at 
least make that service available to our customers? 

These are problems that we face in common. I don’t 
raise these questions to supply the answers. I don’t 
know the answers. That distresses me. But what dis- 
tresses me even more is that I don’t believe that most 
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of us understand them either and that, as a consequence, 
we who have great responsibility to protect the inter- 
ests of the saver are not properly discharging those 
responsibilities—even in those areas where we have 
common interests. 

There are also areas in which our interests are not 
quite so clearly in common. 

We have all had phenomenal growth since the end 
of the war. Taking the figures from the end of 1945 to 
the end of 1958, we commercial banks doubled our sav- 
ings deposits, and we are pleased with that. During 
the same period, the savings banks increased 122%; 
the savings and loans, 550%, and the credit unions, 
875%. We are all pleased to have grown. 

But, in this 13-year period, commercial banks declined 
in their percentage of savings (in these four types of 
institutions) from 56% down to 41%. The mutual sav- 
ings banks’ share declined from 29% down to 23%. The 
savings and loans increased their percentage from 14% 
to 33%, and the credit unions rose from .8 of 1% to 
2.7%. 


New Public Preferences? 


So there has not only been a growth, but there has 
been a very important shift in the savings as between 
our several types of institutions. This is because the 
people, for some reason or other, are preferring differ- 
ent types of institutions to those that they preferred 
before. 

To what is this due? Greater promotion? Are some 
of these organizations more aggressively led? Is this 
aggressiveness flamboyant or is it merely more imagi- 
native? Is it due to location, give-aways, hours, friend- 
lier service, or is it due largely to rate? If it is due to 
rate, why do some institutions earn and pay consider- 
ably less than others? Is it in part due to less courage, 
less imagination, less activity? 

We commercial banks pay the least, and yet I think 
we commercial bankers have to realize that we don’t 
earn as much as we could. We feel that we are heavily 
loaned up now, and you may say, “I have 50% of my 
deposits in loans,” but how much of your savings de- 
posits do you have in loans? 

Can’t you safely allocate 75 or 80% of your savings 
to loans? Why do you need any great liquidity for your 
savings? Do they fluctuate day to day, year to year, in 
such an amount that you need to have a high propor- 
tion of your savings. deposits in cash or in Govern- 
ments? Or don’t you allocate any particular assets to 
your savings deposits? If you don’t segregate and allo- 
cate, what advantage do you have in the fact that they 
are more stable deposits? 


Equality Beyond Tax Equality 


These points raise questions as to the failure of the 
management of some of our institutions to be as ag- 
gressive and earn as much as they could. On the other 
hand, a commercial bank can’t earn as much as a sav- 
ings and loan association can earn. It can’t invest its 
assets quite to the extent that the association does, and 
there is an extensive difference in the type of regula- 
tion and legislation. 

There is a different kind of treatment by the Govern- 
ment right from the beginning. A bank has to have a 
substantial amount of capital to go into business. Even 
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Washington 


Second Session Makes Progress on 
Long-Debated Banking Legislation 


looked anything but promising 

for banking legislation at its 
start four months ago, this second 
session of the 86th Congress is build- 
ing an impressive record. 

After five years of trying, both the 
Senate and the House have passed a 
merger bill. Only one point remains, 
at this writing, to be reconciled be- 
for the bill is finally approved by the 
Senate and sent to President Hisen- 
hower for signing into law. But more 
about that point later. 

The bill to simplify the computa- 
tion of bank assessments for the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, which hung on dead center for 
three months, is moving toward pas- 
sage in the House. If not delayed too 
long in getting through the House, 
the bill should clear the Senate with 
relative ease. 

In addition to these two important 
bills, the House, through its tax- 
writing Ways and Means Committee, 
is getting around to the inequities in 
the taxation of commercial banks in 
contrast to that of mutual financial 
institutions. That is a matter that 
will carry over to the next Congress 
and be taken up in the review of our 
whole tax structure promised by 
Chairman Wilbur D. Mills of Arkan- 
sas. The American Bankers Associa- 
tion and three other bankers groups 
are supporting the Mason bill, H. R. 
7950, to correct the differential in 
taxes. 

Add to the actions of the second 
session the record of the first ses- 
sion, during which the Member Bank 
Reserve Requirements (“Vault 


| an election-year session that 
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Cash’) Bill and the Brown bills be- 
came law. The Brown bills and the 
merger bill make up a good part of 
the Financial Institutions Act which 
died in the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee late in the preced- 
ing Congress. 


Finally, Modernization 


What Congress would not take in 
the single-package Financial Institu- 
tions Act it is taking piece-meal in 
separate bills. In the acceptance of 
so much of the Financial Institutions 
Act Congress is bringing about the 
modernization of banking laws that 
Senator A. Willis Robertson of Vir- 
ginia, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, sought 
in the big bill. 

After certain compromises were 
carefully worked out, the House on 
April 4 approved the bank merger 
bill, S. 1062, which the Senate passed 
last year and the A.B.A. supported. 
Chairman Brent Spence of the House 
Banking and Currency Committee 
won a two-thirds vote of the House 
to suspend the rules and pass the 
bill. Under the suspension the vote 
was by voice and not recorded. 

Immediately following its report 
on the House action the Congres- 
sional Record carried statements in 
support of the bill prepared by a 
number of its supporters. These in- 
cluded comments by Mr. Spence and 
Representative Paul Brown of 
Georgia, whose Subcommittee #2 
held hearings on the bill. In addition 
there were statements by Represen- 
tatives Abraham J. Multer and 
Emanuel Celler, both of New York. 


THOMAS W. MILES 


Mr. Celler’s support as chairman of 
the House Judiciary Committee was 
considered significant. 

It was Mr. Celler whose ideas 
about regulating bank mergers had 
to be resolved in compromise. Mr. 
Celler wanted the Department of 
Justice to have the say on mergers 
under the Clayton Act. 

By way of making the bill more 
acceptable, the Senate made it man- 
datory upon the bank supervisory 
agencies to consult the Justice De- 
partment before passing on a merger. 
The Justice Department finding, 
however, would not be binding on 
the agency. But in effect a critical 
finding by the Attorney General 
would make very difficult the ap- 
proval of a proposed merger. 

The Senate also retained the cri- 
teria that it approved in the 1956 
merger bill and again in the Finan- 
cial Institutions Act that proposed 
mergers not lessen competition “un- 
duly” or tend “unduly” to create a 
monopoly. 


Merger Guide Rule 


The House went along with the 
Senate in giving the Justice Depart- 
ment a role in bank mergers. But the 
House substituted a new guide rule 
in place of the controversial ‘“un- 
duly” as applied to the effect on com- 
petition. This provided that approval 
will not be given for a merger un- 
less, after considering all of the fac- 
tors set out in the bill, the bank 
supervisory agency passing on the 
merger finds the transaction to be 
in the public interest. 

Mr. Brown spelled out in the Con- 
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gressional Record the steps that 
must be taken in the approval of a 
merger. He said: 

“In determining whether a merger 
is in the public interest, the banking 
agency will consider the several fac- 
tors listed in the bill; after weigh- 
ing them, the agency will determine 
whether the net balance is favor- 
able or unfavorable, and will ap- 
prove the merger only if the merger 
is in the public interest in the sense 
that this balance is favorable.” 

The factors that must be con- 
sidered by the banking agency hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the transaction 
are: (1) the financial history and 
condition of each of the banks in- 
volved, (2) the adequacy of its cap- 
ital structure, (3) its future earn- 
ings prospects, (4) the general char- 
acter of its management, (5) the 
convenience and needs of the com- 
munity to be served, (6) whether 
the bank’s corporate powers are 
consistent with the purposes of the 
FDIC Act, and (7) the effect of the 
transaction on competition (includ- 
ing any tendency toward monopoly). 
The finding on those seven factors 
determines whether the merger is 
in the public interest. 

The House Banking Committee re- 
port on the bill had a sentence which 
raised questions among the bank 
supervisory agencies. This said: 

“. . . we feel the burden should be 
on the proponents of.a merger to 
show that it is in the public interest, 
if it is to be approved.” 

This was something new; it made 
the agency responsible for a posi- 
tive showing of some benefit to be 
derived from a merger. Heretofore it 
was enough that nothing adverse 
was developed in the consideration. 

The statements that Messrs. 
Spence, Brown, and Multer put in 
the Congressional Record went to 
some pains to resolve that question 
by showing it was the balance of 
these factors that should determine 
the public interest. If plus, the 
merger would be in the public in- 
terest, and, if neutral or minus, it 
would not. 


FDIC Assessments 


When it became evident late in 
March that the Administration’s re- 
quest for an increase in Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Insurance Corpora- 
tion premiums would not be acted 
on, the House took up the FDIC 
assessment revision bills, H. R. 8916 
and H. R. 8928. It was not considered 
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wise politically to move any earlier 
to cut FDIC rates in the face of a 
possible boost in FSLIC rates. 
Promptly after Mr. Spence referred 
the two FDIC bills to Mr. Brown’s 
subcommittee, Mr. Brown held two 
days of hearings. 

Chairman Jesse P. Wolcott and 
Comptroller William G. Loeffler pre- 
sented the FDIC case. They were 
supported in statements by M. Mon- 
roe Kimbrel and D. Emmert Brum- 
baugh of the American Bankers 
Association and R. L. Mullins of the 
Independent Bankers Association. 
Mr. Kimbrel declared: 

“The greatest advantage to be de- 
rived from the use of the new for- 
mula, in our opinion, is the saving 
in time and expense to the insured 
banks. The discontinuance of as- 
sessment audits should make pos- 
sible a substantial reduction in the 
auditing force of the FDIC, with a 
considerable saving of expense to 
the Corporation.” 

Mr. Brumbaugh termed the bill 
“one of the most constructive bank- 
ing measures to be considered by 
the Congress in many years.” 

Mr. Mullins pointed out that “the 
relief from detailed reports and the 
correspondence which often follows 
would be welcomed by many small 
banks.” He added: “Those of us who 
favor the bills as they were orig- 
inally introduced are not anxious to 
work a hardship on any bank, but 
we do feel that the benefits pro- 
vided by the proposed legislation 
offset, to a great extent, any indi- 
vidual hardship that would be im- 
posed by it.” 


The Opposition 


The opposition that developed on 
the second day from a number of 
large banks was greater than ex- 
pected. It came from the California 
Bank, represented by Thomas Mead, 
auditor, and Robert E. Williams, 
vice - president and secretary; the 
Northwestern National Bank of Min- 
nesota, by Grant W. Anderson, vice- 
president; and the New York Clear- 
ing House, by William Gray, its 
president, who is chairman of The 
Hanover Bank. Mr. Mead submitted 
letters from 10 banks in various 
parts of the country opposing the 
bills. At the same session Mr. Brown 
read into the record a telegram from 
the San Francisco Clearing House 
supporting the bills. 

For the most part the objectors 
contended that the FDIC formula 


would “increase the discriminatory 
burden placed on the larger banks.” 
They asked that the banks have a 
choice of either the (aa) or the (bb) 
methods in “‘float’’ deductions in cal- 
culating their assessments. 

The FDIC was, in the words of 
Mr. Loeffler, “emphatically opposed” 
to allowing use of an alternative 
method of computation. Mr. Wolcott 
explained that it would involve “so 
many complications and so much 
confusion as almost to approach 
chaos in auditing and reviewing our 
assessments.” Mr. Loeffler added that 
it would also increase personnel 
costs. 


Reserve Fund Goal 1% 


It was brought out by both Mr. 
Wolcott and Mr. Loeffler that the 
FDIC considers the goal for its re- 
serve fund should be 1% of total 
deposits in insured banks. The fund 
is now .84%. In view of the pro- 
posed reduction it would be 18 to 
30 months before the fund would 
reach the total desired by the FDIC. 

Representative Joseph W. Barr 
(D., Ind.) picked up the point in 
questioning Mr. Wolcott. He won- 
dered about reducing the FDIC as- 
sessment at this time in view of “the 
$3-billion call” that the FDIC has on 
the Treasury. 

Mr. Brown asked Mr. Wolcott to 
submit for the record of the hear- 
ing another statement answering the 
points raised by the opponents. The 
FDIC was preparing that rebuttal 
as this article was written. 

For a technical bill involving the 
banking industry and the public 
only indirectly it is felt here that 
the expression of any strong opposi- 
tion creates a real legislative prob- 
lem. Congress might react to de- 
clare “a pox on both your houses.” 
Something to that effect was voiced 
by Representative Charles A. Vanik 
(D., O.) when he said toward the 
end of the hearings: 

“In view of the sharp conflict 
which has occurred in the testimony 
on this bill, at this moment I see no 
strong impelling reason why I, as a 
member of this committee, should be 
moved to take any overt action on 
this bankers relief law of 1960. It 
seems to me that, in view of the un- 
precedented bank profits, this legis- 
lation is ill timed and I almost think 
it is indecent.” Mr. Vanik is gen- 
erally critical of banking legislation. 

It is generally agreed that the 
bills have two strong political fac- 
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tors in their favor. The impetus for 
the establishment of a new assess- 
ment formula came from the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office which is 
an arm of the Congress itself. And 
it is Mr. Wolcott who wants the bills. 
Before becoming chairman of the 
FDIC, Mr. Wolcott was the chairman 
of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee and an influential mem- 
ber of the House for many years. 


Disclosure Bill 

The half-dozen hearings held by 
the Subcommittee on Production and 
Stabilization of the Senate Banking 
Committee, the latter part of March 
and the first half of last month, on 
the Douglas Interest Disclosure Bill, 
§. 2755, focused the spotlight of pub- 
licity on abuses in charges for con- 
sumer credit. The Douglas bill would 
require lenders to put in writing the 
true annual interest and total fi- 
nance charges on all consumer credit 
transactions. 

Witnesses spread on the record 
many instances of misleading and 
deceptive methods in stating the 
price of credit. Even Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board told the subcom- 
mittee that he “simply couldn’t make 
head or tail” of the interest charges 
that were contained in certain con- 
sumer contracts shown him by 
friends. 

A South Dakota banker coined a 
new word, “spondola,’” to describe 
“kickbacks” from lending institu- 
tions to automobile dealers. He de- 
rived the word “spondola” as the 
financial counterpart of “payola” 
from the slang word for money, 
“spondulix.”’ 

Thrown on the defensive, con- 
sumer credit and merchant organiza- 
tions argued that the Douglas bill 
would force credit costs underground 
and “smuggle” them into the costs 
of commodities. William J. Cheney 
of the National Foundation for Con- 
sumer Credit contended that “for 
every fake and fraudulent transac- 
tion this bill might possibly prevent, 
it would kill a hundred perfectly 
sound sales.” 

Retailers pointed out that admin- 
istration of the bill would call for 
“a vast army of Federal enforce- 
ment officials.” They contended the 
bill is an unnecessary intrusion into 
local affairs which states are already 
regulating. There are disclosure laws 
in 32 states. 

As this was written the A.B.A. 
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was preparing testimony on the bill. 
A.B.A. President Remington recently 
stated that the Association is in 
agreement with the basic intent of 
the bill but questions whether the 
regulation would not be better han- 
dled at the state level and whether 
it would not raise practical problems. 

Mr. Martin of the Fed also found 
the aim of informing the consumer 
to be “‘a commendable social and eco- 
nomic objective.”’ He said: ‘Men of 
good will wish the consumers not to 
be deceived by lenders and thus fail 
to receive the value they thought 
they had bargained for. Caveat emp- 
tor can scarcely operate in the ab- 
sence of knowledge by the potential 
buyer and debtor as to how much 
he is really paying.” 


Unwelcome Responsibility 


Expressing “concern” with the 
provisions of the bill which would 
place responsibility for its admin- 
istration on the Federal Reserve, Mr. 
Martin said: 

“We feel that the administration 
of such legislation would not con- 
stitute an appropriate activity for 
the Federal Reserve System. 

“It would require the Federal Re- 
serve to police the trade practices of 
hundreds of thousands of credit 
granters over which it now has no 
supervisory authority. The major 
activities of most of these are far 
removed from basic Federal Reserve 
responsibilities, and their operations 
entail practices and problems with 
which the Federal Reserve is totally 
unfamiliar.” 
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Mr. Martin also cited a number of 
problems that the administration of 
the bill would involve. 

Although the Douglas bill, which 
has 19 co-sponsors in the Senate, 
was not supposed to go any place 
this year, it has explosive qualities 
which could very well propel it into 
law this session. Its publicity so far 
has not been of the page-one type, 
but the effectiveness of the reams it 
has had on inside pages cannot be 
underestimated. 


The so-called Emergency Home 
Ownership Act was granted an open 
rule and three hours of debate by 
the House Rules Committee as this 
was written. Introduced by Repre- 
sentative Albert Rains (D., Ala.), 
H. R. 9371 would provide an addi- 
tional $1-billion for par purchase of 
Government-insured and guaranteed 
low-cost housing mortgages by the 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion. 

Incorporated in the bill was a rec- 
ommendation by an A.B.A. witness, 
Cowles Andrus, who recommended 
discretionary authority for the FHA 
Commissioner to fix the annual pre- 
mium charge for mortgage insur- 
ance within a range of 14 of 1% to 
1%, rather than establishing a man- 
datory premium of 4 of 1%. 

The A.B.A. opposed the Rains 
housing bill in the belief that there 
is no “emergency” in the housing 
field. If the bill passes the House 
and later the Senate, it will probably 
face a Presidential veto. (END) 
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ASHINGTON banking agencies 
W ex now gathering and tabu- 

lating detailed banking sta- 
tistics for 1959. Statistics presently 
available suffice to show that the 
decade ending last December 31 was 
one of great banking growth, not- 
withstanding keen competition from 
other types of financial institutions. 


The Decade Ahead 


During the past decade the econ- 
omy has been growing up to the 
money supply, swollen by World 
War II and the Korean war. In the 
years ahead the money supply will 
have to keep pace with economic 
growth. Population, production,. and 
income will undergo substantial ex- 
pansion in the 1960s. The need for 
banking services will grow commen- 
surately. Earnings will be benefited. 

Since 1945 there has been a very 
substantial shift from investments 
into loans. The Ioans - to - deposits 
ratio has climbed, although it is not 
yet back to the level it attained in 
the 1920s. Any further increase in 
this ratio will, of course, have a fur- 
ther impact on bank earnings. 


All Banks—Some Balance Sheet 


Items, 1949 and 1959 
(in billions of dollars) 


Item 12-31-49 12-30-59 


Total assets 180.0 
Loans, net 49.8 
Investments 91.4 
Total deposits 165.2 
Demand deposits 109.0 
Time deposits, total 56.3 
Time deposits in: 
Commercial banks 37.0 
Mutual savings banks 19.3 
Postal Savings System 3.2 


While the expected growth in the 
money supply in the 1960s will favor 
increased bank earnings, being par- 
alleled by a growth in earning as- 
sets, particularly loans, the rise in 
income will tend to be offset by con- 
tinually rising costs. Pay scales 
move only in one direction: upward. 
Payrolls and number of employees 
will undoubtedly continue to rise, 
notwithstanding bank automation. 
Even though the latter is introduced 
as a result of climbing personnel 
costs, automation itself is very 
costly. Despite automation, the num- 
ber of bank employees has continued 
to grow and doubtless will grow 
further in the decade ahead. 

To remain competitive during the 
1960s, banks will continue to offer 
customers a variety of services. 
Banks which find themselves with 
surplus capacity as a result of elec- 
tronic installations may offer book- 
keeping services to large corporate 
customers as an additional service. 
If so, costs will be affected. 

Competition among financial in- 
stitutions will be affected by any 
legislation that Congress may enact. 


Item 
GNP (billions) 


There is a growing awareness of the 
need for fairer treatment of com- 
petitors in the financial field. 

Possibly in the next few years 
commercial banks will more actively 
go out after savings deposits. Such 
an effort will entail expense. Hereto- 
fore mutual institutions generally 
have advertised for such business 
more actively than commercial 
banks. The latter, of course, have to 
reckon with official restrictions on 
the interest rate they may pay— 
notably Regulation Q. 

A trend of the 1950s that seems 
sure to continue is that toward fewer 
banks, but more banking offices. 

When comparing balance sheets 
of 1949 and 1959, of course, we must 
keep in mind the inflation which has 
taken place. With due allowance for 
the depreciation of the dollar, the 
growth of the country, its popula- 
tion, and its business has been at- 
tended by a large expansion in the 
physical volume of banking trans- 
actions. This is reflected in debits to 
demand accounts, in the steadily ex- 
panding number of bank officers and 
employees notwithstanding bank 


Changes Affecting Banking During the Decade of the 50's 


1949 1959 % Increase 
$258 $480 81 


Money supply (demand deposits ad- 
justed plus currency, in billions) $111 


Debits to demand deposit accounts 


(in billions) : 
New York City 
6 other centers 
337 other reporting centers 
All U. S. (rough estimate) 


Annual rate of deposit turnover: 


New York City 
6 other centers 
337 other reporting .centers 


Source: Federal Reserve and FDIC. Figures 


for December 31, 1959, not yet available. 


Source: Federal Reserve. 
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499 
1,657 


27.9 


20.9 
15.9 
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automation, and in the “explosion 
of branch banking. 

The competition commercial banks 
have faced from other credit institu- 
tions—savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and credit 
unions—has caused the commercial 
banks to intensify their efforts to 
attract new business and to experi- 
ment with new forms of credit, such 
as revolving credit accounts for in- 
dividual borrowers. A salient feature 
of banking during the past decade 
has been the expansion of various 
kinds of consumer credit. This is 
true not only of commercial banks 
but of other lenders, such as sales 
finance companies, retail outlets, and 
of charge-account and service 
credits. 

Major trends affecting banking 
during the 1950s are shown in the 
accompanying tables and charts. 

The table, “All Banks—Some Bal- 
ance Sheet Items,” discloses the 
great expansion, of banking figures 
in the past decade. This was a period 
marked by the continued activation 
of the World War II expansion of 
our money supply and the inflation 


Item 
Number of groups 
Number of banking offices: 
Banks 
Branches 


Total 
Percent of all commercial banking 
offices in U.S. 
Deposits: 
Total (millions of dollars) 
Percent of all commercial banks in 


Source: House Banking & Currency Committee hearings and 


Federal Reserve Bulletin. 


Holding Company Banking 
December 31, 1950 and 1958 


HERBERT BRATTER 


Number and Changes in Banking Offices in the 
United States (Continental U. S. and Other Areas), 1947-1957 


Number at end of year 


Change in number 


Change tn percent 


Year Total Total Total 
or banking banking banking 

period offices Banks | Branches! | offices Banks | Branches! | offices Banks | Branches 
1959......| 24,242 | 14,004 10,238 689 —56 745 2.9 —.4 7.8 
1958......| 23,553 | 14,060 9,493 646 —70 716 2.8 —.5 8.1 
1957......| 22,907 | 14,130 8,777 593 -—78 671 eS —.5 8.3 
1956......| 22,314 | 14,208 8,106 639 —76 715 2.9 —.5 9.7 
1955......| 21,675 | 14,284 7,391 515 —125 640 2.4 —.9 9.5 
1954......| 21,160 | 14,409 6,751 381 —143 524 1.8 —-1.0 8.4 
1953......| 20,779 | 14,552 6,227 329 —65 394 1.6 —.4 6.8 
1952......| 20,450 | 14,617 5,833 295 —44 339 1.5 -.3 6.2 
1951......] 20,155 | 14,661 5,494 304 —32 336 1.5 —.2 6.5 
1950......| 19,851 | 14,693 5,158 251 —43 294 1.3 -.3 6.0 
1949......| 19,600 | 14,736 4,864 234 -17 251 1.2 -.1 5.4 


1 Includes ‘‘facilities’’ at military and other Federal Government installations. 


generated by the Korean conflict. 
Moreover, until the Federal Reserve- 
Treasury accord of March 1951, the 
central bank continued to be an 
“engine of inflation” even after 
World War II. Note that investments 
alone, of the items presented in the 
table, stood in 1959 at their level of 
a decade earlier. 

It is interesting that time deposits 
in commercial banks and in mutual 
savings banks increased (net) by 


1950 1958 
28 49 
Year 
367 418 1949 
1,019 848 1950 
1951 
1,386 1,266 1952 
1953 
7.36% 5.73% 1954 
1955 
18,525 15,998 1956 
1957 
11.93% 7.41% 1958 


Employees of Insured Commercial Banks, 


Source: FDIC. 


about 80.6 and 80.8%, respectively. 
How much of the increase in bal- 
ance-sheet items may be attributed 
to inflation? According to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics we learn: 


Purchasing Power of the dollar 


Average Average 
1949 1959 
As measured by: 
Wholesale prices $1.01 $0.84 
Consumer prices .98 0.80 


1949-1958 


(in thousands) 


Active officers Other employees 


69 296 
72 312 
74 335 
77 358 
80 377 
82 387 
85 409 
88 434 
92 452 
95 457 
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Competitors of Commercial Banks, 1949-1959 


stem Dec. 31,1949 Dec. 31, 1959 
Credit unions—Federal and state: 
Number 
Total assets (in millions) 
Mutual savings banks: 
(in millions) 
Mortgage loans 
Other loans 
U.S. Government securities 
All other securities 
Deposits 
Savings and loan associations: 
(in millions) 
Mortgages 
U.S. Government obligations 
Cash assets 
Other 
Total assets 


5,427 
$ 510 


19,500 


$ 4.381 Total Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer 


Credit, 1949-1959 
(in millions of dollars) 


Dee. 31, 1949 
17,364 


$ 6,479 
106 
11,445 
2,368 
19,287 


$24,754 
359 
6,857 
5,574 
34,967 


Dec. 31, 1959 
52,046 


Item 

All lenders 

Commercial banks: 
Instalment 
Non-instalment 

Sales finance companies 2,944 

Retail outlets 2,333 

Charge accounts and service credits 4,242 


4,439 
1,334 


14,922 
3,542 
10,145 
5,644 


$11,616 
8,388 


1,402 
880 
566 

14,622 


$52,608* 
4,500* 
1,817* 
3,777* 
62,702* 


*November 30, 1959. 


Based on 1947-49—100, the whole- 
sale price index rose by 22% between. 
1949 and 1959 (from 99 to 119) and 
the consumer price index rose by 
24% (from 102 to 126). The gross 
national product rose by 81%, the 
money supply rose by 30%, the an- 
nual rate of deposit turnover in 337 
Federal Reserve “other reporting 
centers” rose by 54%, bank debits 
in the same 337 centers rose by some 
122%, while total assets of all banks 
rose by 56%. 

Apart from the big growth in 


total assets of the banks from $180- 
billion in 1949 to $281-billion at the 
end of 1959, the most significant fig- 
ure shown in the table, ‘All Banks— 
Some Balance Sheet Items, 1949 and 
1959,” is that for loans. While the 
total of bank investments remained 
unchanged, the proportion of earn- 
ing assets consisting of investments 
has declined markedly, while the 
proportion comprised of loans has 
mounted. Net loans of all banks were 
approximately $50-billion in 1949, 
$137-billion at the end of 1959. 


Branch Banking Balloons 


During the 10 years just ended 
the number of banks in the U.S. de- 
creased by almost 5%, but the num- 
ber of banking offices, including fa- 
cilities at Federal Government instal- 
lations, increased by about 24%. 
There were more than twice as many 
branch offices in existence at the 
end of 1959 as a decade earlier. The 
decade’s changes, as shown in FDIC 
records, appear on page 47. 

In the 10 years, 1950-59, inclusive, 


Earnings, Expenses, and Capital Ratios of Insured Commercial Banks, 1949-1958 


(amounts in millions of dollars; ratio in percent) 


Recoveries, transfers from 
reserve accounts and profits 


Losses, charge-offs and 


transfers to reserve accounts 


Net 


Net addition Ratio of 


Net 
current 
operating 
earnings 


Recoveries 
on 
loans 


Source: FDIC. 


Recoveries 


securities 


Total Losses 
on recoveries, | on 


ete. securities 


capital 
accounts 

to total 
liabilities 


profits 
| after 

income 
taxes 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 

| 
to | 
capital | 
from | 
profits 


Total 
losses 


(1959 data not available at press time.) 


477 
546 


48 


| 
1949 1323 23 73 213 29 39 | 380 831 | 6.88 
1950 1486 29 90 245 23 39 367 937 6.92 
1951 1694 23 57 169 21. 84 =| 396 908 489 6.86 
1952..... 1903 22 34 144 24 98 | 362 990 | 548 6.83 
1953... 2108 28 39 152 32 156 448 1026 552 6.97 
1954... 2135 34 417 631 29 67 552 1307 | 790 | 7.12 
1955... 2418 27 57 240 28 221 707 1156 590 7.23 
1956...... 2775 21 31 250 32 317 994 1217 600 7.42 
. 1957... 2931 21 64 198 26 237 757 1374 696 7.71 
1958 2888 22 682 868 25 94 783 1702 976 7.76 
|_| BANKING 


there was a decrease in the number 
of banks of 732, but a gain in the 
number of branches of 5,374. The 
net result was 4,642 more offices. 


Holding Companies 

Available holding company data 
enable us to compare their situation 
at the end of 1950 and 1958. During 
this 8-year period the Bank of Amer- 
ica ceased to be a holding company. 
Consequently statistics for that bank 
are not included in the following 
1958 figures. This accounts for the 
decline shown in the table in num- 
ber of branches, total deposits, and 
percentages. (See page 47.) 


Employees 

Throughout the decade the num- 
ber of bank officers and that of em- 
ployees has risen without interrup- 
tion. The figures for insured com- 
mercial banks show an increase of 
about 38% in the number of bank 
officers and 55% in the number of 
other employees from 1949 through 
1958. 

For 1959, the American Bankers 
Association estimates that in all 
commercial banks there were 110,000 
officers and 540,000 other employees. 

Bank automation has not halted 
the growth in employees. On the 
whole, personnel displaced by auto- 
mation have found employment else- 
where in the banks. 


Growing Competition 


The decade has been one of grow- 
ing competition among commercial 
banks, savings and loan associations, 
mutual savings banks, and credit 
unions. The number of credit unions 
and their assets increased several- 
fold. 

While the 80% increase in mutual 
savings bank deposits was matched 
by the increase in commercial banks’ 
time deposits, the mutuals’ mortgage 
loans were almost four times as 
large in 1959 as at the start of the 
decade. Their investments in U.S. 
Government securities, meanwhile, 
were reduced from $11.4-billion to 
$6.9-billion. 

Total assets of savings and loan 
associations expanded from $14.6- 
billion to $62.7-billion. By 1959 their 
mortgage loans were 4.5 times the 
volume in 1949; while their port- 
folios of Treasury securities more 
than tripled. The number of s&ls in- 
creased from 5,983 in 1949 to 6,193 
at the end of 1958. 
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Selected Banking Comparisons: Insured Commercial Banks 
June 1949-June 1959 


Item 
Number of banks 


1959 1949 
13,097 


Balance sheet data, in billions of dollars: 


Total assets 
Cash and bank balances 
Loans and discounts, net—total 
Valuation reserves 
Loans and discounts, gross—total 
Real estate loans, total 
Secured by farm land 


Secured by residential properties 


Secured by other properties 
Loans to banks 


Loans to brokers and dealers in securities é 1.2 


147.2 
33.7 
40.5 

5 

41.0 

11.0 

9 
8.1 
2.0 

1 


Other loans for purchasing or carrying securities 
Loans to farmers directly guaranteed by the CCC 


Other loans to farmers 
Commercial and industrial loans 


Other loans to individuals for personal expenditures 
—total 
Passenger automobile instalment loans 
Other retail consumer instalment loans 
Residential repair and modernization instalment 


loans 


Other instalment loans for personal expenditures 
Single-payment loans for personal expenditures 
All other loans (including overdrafts) 


Business and personal deposits 
Government deposits 


Interbank and postal savings deposits 


Total deposits 
Demand 
Time 
Capital accounts—total 
Percentages to total assets: 


Cash and balances with other banks 
U.S. Govt. obligations, direct and guaranteed 


Other securities 

Loans and discounts 

Total capital accounts 
Source: FDIC. 


FDIC Provides 
Banking Details 

Net changes in commercial bank- 
ing in the decade through June 1959 
are recorded in the above table of 
FDIC call reports covering insured 
commercial banks. The most notice- 
able difference between the begin- 
ning and end of that decade is the 
marked reduction in the proportion 
of assets invested in Government 
and Government-guaranteed securi- 
ties and, as a counterpart, the in- 
crease in the proportion of assets 
represented by loans and discounts. 
In June 1949 insured commercial 
banks held $62-billion of direct and 
guaranteed Government obligations, 
and in mid-1959 $61.5-billion. The 
1949 figure constituted 42% of total 


assets of the banks while the 1959 
figure represented only about 26%. 

Gross loans and discounts of the 
same banks were $41-billion in mid- 
1949, or 27.5% of total assets. Last 
June loans and discounts were more 
than 2.5 times as large, or $105.3- 
billion. Meanwhile total assets of the 
banks has increased from $147- 
billion to $233-billion. Therefore, 
loans and discounts comprised 44.4% 
of total assets. Other asset ratios 
experienced relatively minor net 
changes. 

This important change in the 
composition of bank assets, the 
swing from bonds to loans, has not 
been the result of any reduction in 
the public debt or in the aggregate 
bank portfolios of Governments, but 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 119) 
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| 
232.5 
42.7 
103.3 
2.0 
105.3 
26.6 
1.5 
19.4 
19 
1.9 
1.9 9 
16 
41.6 16.3 
22.4 
7.5 
2.4 8 
2.3 8 
3.4 1.1 
3.6 9 
12109 
17.2 10.9 
15.4 10.6 
206.7 135.4 
139.1 99.3 
67.6 36.1 
18.8 10.5 
26.4 42.1 
8.8 6.3 
44.4 27.5 


BETTER METHODS & SYSTEMS 


Answers to Automation 


The “‘how to”’ of electronic banking is 


discussed by a panel of practitioners. 


asking questions, and the most 

reliable facts come from men 
with experience and knowledge. This 
was demonstrated when some 750 
bankers jammed the hall at NABAC’s 
eastern regional meeting in Philadel- 
phia to hear the answers to questions 
on electronics and automation. 

The questions were posed by M. 
Robert Felton, auditor, Bank of Del- 
aware, Wilmington, and the answers 
were fired back by the panel mem- 
bers: Theodore K. Keith, assistant 
vice-president, Worcester County Na- 
tional Bank, Mass.; Raymond C. 
Kolb, vice-president, Mellon National 
Bank, Pittsburgh; and J. Lewis Nun- 
gesser, assistant vice-president, The 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Here are some of the key questions 
put to the panel along with sum- 
maries of the answers: 


Ts BEST way to get facts is by 


If you had to set up an automation 
program all over again, what would 
you do differently? 


“Make somebody else responsible 
for it,” chorused the panel, but then 
went on to advise, “Start earlier; you 
can’t get too early a start.” 

Allow plenty of time to put your 
house in order. It’s really amazing 
what miserable shape most files are 
in. They must be letter-perfect for 
’ automation. A misspelled name may 
not cause too much trouble in manual 
handling, but a machine can’t guess 
what somebody meant to write down. 
Most bankers will be surprised at 
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the poor condition of their files and 
records when they go through them 
with a fine-tooth comb in preparation 
for mechanical handling. 


How can you determine whether 
your volume is enough to warrant 
automation? 


As a rough measure you can figure 
that 20,000 checking accounts repre- 
sent about the break-even point for 
complete check mechanization. But 
banks shouldn’t look at just one op- 
eration to determine feasibility; they 
should consider all their operations 
when thinking of automation. Small- 
er banks especially may find auto- 
mation practical when applied to all 
their operations although very im- 
practical if limited to one or two 
areas. 


How about the bank where over- 
all operations are still too small? 


The “tronic” answer seems to be 
best where no other answer exists. 
One drawback is that this type of 
equipment doesn’t tie in too well with 
the later developments in automation 
equipment. Another avenue leads to 
the service facilities that more and 
more equipment companies are now 
offering. Nor should the possibility 
of a cooperative arrangement be 
overlooked. 


What are the best sources for ad- 
visory and operating personnel for 
electronic equipment? 


The answer rests on the truism 


that it’s easier to teach a banker 
electronics than to teach an elec- 
tronic expert the banking business. 
Pick operators from your own staff 
who know the banking problems in- 
volved, and train them to operate the 
equipment. The same kind of think- 
ing holds for management consul- 
tants; they knew electronics but they 
didn’t know banking. That may well 
have changed in the past few years. 
Of course, the manufacturers are a 
good source for advice and help. 


How long does it take to get an 
automation program in operation? 


In all seriousness, figure on “‘twice 
as long as you think it will take.” 
It’s impossible to itemize all the 
problems and they differ with every 
bank. The number of problems, their 
complexity, and the time it will take 
to solve each one can’t be predicted. 
As an extremely rough average it 
might be two and a half years pro- 
vided the bank thinks initially that 
it can do it in about one year. 


Is it important to keep the person- 
nel informed of the coming change? 


This is extremely important be- 
cause they need to be reassured. 
Don’t rely on any one means of com- 
municating with them and don’t put 
it off. Let them know right from the 
start and keep them informed all the 
way along. It’s dangerous to let fear 
or uncertainty develop, and there’s 
no need for it to happen. Some em- 
ployees will be inherently opposed 
to any change, but their resistance 
will disappear if they know top man- 
agement is completely behind the 
change. 
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How about keeping your customers 
informed? 


“Why bother?” was the startling 
reply from one panelist. He hastened 
to explain that it is both necessary 
and intelligent to have the customer 
understand the bank’s methods. 
However, bankers all too often have 
an exaggerated fear of customer re- 
action to anything new. You can 
spend a lot of time and effort to edu- 
cate and condition the public to some 
change that wouldn’t even be noticed 
if it were made without a lot of pre- 
liminary fanfare. Tell your custom- 
ers about the changes that will affect 
them, but don’t feel that an all-out 
campaign is needed to persuade them 
to accept the changes. 


How will automation affect the 
costs of operations and, hence, the 
charges for service that a bank 
makes to its customers? 


Generally speaking, costs will re- 
main about even. Of course, each 
bank should try to figure out in ad- 
vance what will happen to its costs. 
That means looking into the future 
and projecting the volume of opera- 
tions. Under automation a larger 
volume can be handled without a 
corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of employees. However, the posi- 
tions of some of the employees will 
be upgraded. 

One interesting problem banks 
may face at the time of changeover 
will come from the greater speed of 
operations. A bank assured its cus- 
tomers there would be no increase in 
charges and then had to explain why 
the initial bills, after the change- 
over, were running about twice as 
high as previously. The reason was 
simple. The new system was so fast 
it immediately closed the time lag 
that had existed in the earlier sys- 
tem. Taking up this slack resulted in 
charges being posted for a 2-month 
period when they first switched to 
automation. 


How adequate are the controls in 
an automated system? 


The controls are much better than 
under any manual system. After all, 
you don’t get transposition of num- 
bers and similar errors that humans 
often make. Nor is the machine sub- 
ject to temptation. In addition, the 
speed with which accounts are pro- 
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cessed permits detection of any mis- 
handling much sooner than might 
otherwise be possible. Controls are 
required where human manipula- 
tions are involved; where most of 
the operations are performed elec- 
tronically under mechanically con- 
trolled conditions, the need for out- 
side controls is reduced. 


What is the role of the auditor in 
a mechanized bank? 


His job, basically, is to audit the 
system. To do this he must under- 
stand the system. That means he 
should be on the planning team and 
fully informed. Incidentally, some 
auditors may be afraid of this new 
development in banking, but that’s 
because they have not been in- 
formed. They not only must under- 
stand the whole system but should 
also be able to program it. They 
should also be responsible for run- 
ning test entries through the equip- 
ment to be sure that it has not been 
tampered with. 

Special attention was given by the 
panel to the problems of magnetic 
ink character recognition as it is be- 
ing applied to mechanized check 
handling under the A.B.A. specifica- 
tions. While this is an important 
part of the general subject of bank 
automation, it is also a part of it 
that can be undertaken separately. 
An increasing number of banks are 
preparing to encode their checks in 
this common language and, since 
this can be done at relatively little 
cost, interest in it is rapidly mount- 
ing. 


Aren’t there other ways of en- 
coding checks that are as good or 


better than magnetic ink with E-13B 
characters? 


When you say “as good or bet- 
ter” it becomes important to look 
at the ultimate objective. This plan 
is now uniform throughout the 
United States, several foreign na- 
tions have adopted it, and it is fairly 
sure that a number of others will 
soon go along. While this is not the 
only way that checks could be en- 
coded, it is the only way that uses 
a common language widely accepted 
and compatible with the equipment 
currently being produced by many 
manufacturers. 


What are the extra costs that are 
involved in the magnetic ink encod- 
ing of checks? 


There will be at most two addi- 
tional costs banks will face. First 
there will be an extra charge run- 
ning probably between 5% and 10% 
more for the printing in magnetic 
ink. Then, if banks are not doing 
their own imprinting, there will be 
a second cost involved in going into 
this. That will entail setting up the 
necessary facilities to imprint ac- 
count numbers and the face amounts 
of checks received at the bank. 


Won’t some customers do their 
own encoding? 


It’s true that many of the large- 
volume accounts will probably pre- 
fer to provide their own checks 
which will include the properly en- 
coded routing-transit numbers and, 
in some instances, may even include 
the appropriate account number in 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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property. 


Among other things, Mr. Fleming suggests a form for giving in- 
formation to the authorities and the press, and provides a description- 
of-persons sheet to facilitate identification. 

A copy of the manual can be obtained by writing directly to the 
Waterbury Savings Bank, Waterbury, Conn. 


State Police Use Bank’s “What to Do”? Holdup Book 


Connzcricur state police are using the Waterbury Savings Bank’s 
manual, “Bank Holdups—What to Do.” 

Compiled by C. Parker Fleming, assistant secretary, the instruction 
book contains information from many sources, in addition to the author’s 
own observations. It was originally prepared for the bank’s own per- 
sonnel. Now it’s helping in a Hartford County state police program 
to enlighten bank employees on procedures in case of holdup. 

_The manual notes many points of safe and sensible behavior during 
a crisis and makes suggestions that could help catch the bandits. There 
are also many “do nots”: precautions to minimize danger and loss of 
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The author is vice-president and 
secretary of the Irving Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 


VER the past decade there have 

been radical changes in the 

atmosphere in which banks op- 
erate. Some of these changes, such 
as the rise in interest rates and loan 
volume, with the consequent im- 
provement in bank earnings, have 
been, very desirable. They have been 
accompanied, however, by a number 
of developments that pose additional 
complex problems for bank manage- 
ments. The most important of these 
are: 


(1) Loan demand has reached 
acute proportions, with the intensity 
tending to grow with each succeed- 
ing wave of economic expansion. 

(2) Deposit growth has slowed 
during these periods of economic ex- 
pansion and rising loan demand. 

(3) Bank liquidity has been re- 
duced accordingly. 

(4) Risk and loan ratios have 
risen to much higher levels. 

(5) Interest rates have become 
more volatile. 

(6) The Government bond market 
has shown sudden wide swings. 


Bank problems that arise from 
these developments are made more 
difficult by the fact that loan trends 
are hard to forecast. When demand 
is on the decline, banks face the dou- 
ble problem of getting more earnings 
from their investments, yet keeping 
liquid enough to cope with the next 
round of loan increases. When 
stronger loan demand materializes, 
banks often find it can be met only 
by selling securities in a falling bond 
market, since deposits frequently 
stop rising, or even begin to decline, 
under the impact of a tightening 
Federal Reserve policy. 

Under these circumstances, it is 
obviously essential that every bank 
be able to anticipate fluctuations in 
the demand for loans, both in the 
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Present-Day Banking Trends Require Effective 


Forecasting of Loan Demands 


WESLEY LINDOW 


downward and the upward direc- 
tion. Successful forecasting will lead 
to an increase in earnings and an 
improvement in profits and losses on 
securities. 


Economic Classification 
of Loans 


In the typical bank’s loan port- 
folio there are several types of loans 
which differ widely in their economic 
significance. Some loans. are extended 
more or less. regularly at certain 
times of the year and may be re- 
garded as seasonal loans. Others are 
to finance industries whose volume 
of activity is subject to wide varia- 
tion under the influence of the pe- 
riodic upswings and recessions which 
have characterized the postwar econ- 
omy. These may be termed cyclical 
loans. Still others vary little in ag- 
gregate volume over a period and 
may be classified as stable loans. 
Then there is a group of loans which 
is expanding fairly steadily and may 
be considered as growth loans. 

Many loans, of course, will appear 
to fit into several categories. The 
important thing then is to take the 
dominant characteristic and to keep 
in mind that we are dealing with 
groups of loans rather than trying 
to classify individual companies. 

The relative importance of these 
four groups in the loan portfolio 
varies widely from bank to bank, as 
is brought out by the following hy- 
pothetical examples: 


Loan Groups Bank A Bank B 
Seasonal 10 20 
Cyclical 40 . 60 
Stable 20 5 
Growth 30 15 

100% 100% 


With such a variation, the loan 
outlook for these two banks at any 
time will be quite different. As a 
result, other operations of the two 
banks, such as provision for liquid- 
ity needs, will also vary greatly. 

In this illustration, four loan 


groups have been used to bring out 
the economic differences between 
types of loans. Obviously they do 
not conform to actual loan statistics 
collected by the Federal Reserve 
System. Yet an individual bank 
might find that some regrouping of 
its present figures would approxi- 
mate such a system. Some banks are 
finding it desirable to set up punched 
card installations to keep up with 
loan developments, and these could 
be readily adapted to such economic 
classifications. Elaborate or simple, 
the loan classifications should point 
toward economic groupings of loans 
as far as possible. 


Analysis of 
Economic Developments 


Once this type of approach has 
been undertaken, it then becomes 
necessary to study trends within 
each loan group with reference to 
both national and local develop- 
ments. A series of questions, such 
as the following, will serve to illus- 
trate how a bank can undertake a 
systematic analysis of its loan out- 
look: 

(1) How do our loans fit the na- 
tional pattern? 

(2) Where do we fit in the geo- 
graphical pattern? 

(3) Is our loan portfolio more 
heavily influenced by cyclical loans, 
seasonal loans, growth loans, or 
stable loans? 

(4) Do our cyclical loans move 
early in the business cycle? 

(5) Does any one industry domi- 
nate our loan picture? Are there 
any particular developments to be 
expected in this industry? 

(6) Do we know our share of 
the market? Are there any charac- 
teristic developments or peculiar- 
ities? 

(7) Are we at the peak or trough 
of our total loan demand and does 
our liquidity position tie in accord- 
ingly? 

(8) Are the “growth” loan groups 
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showing steady growth, or periodic 
growth in a series of steps? 

(9) How high should our loan- 
deposit ratio be permitted to rise? 
What about other ratios, such as the 
capital ratios? 

(10) How about our willingness to 
lend? Will we be looking for loans 
or slowing them up? 

(11) Are loan participations an 
important factor in our situation? 

Many banks, of course, will add 
other questions regarding each loan 
group which are pertinent to their 
own particular situations. 

To answer such questions, com- 
parisons of loan, trends nationally, 
by regions, by industries, and within 
a bank’s own portfolio (plus an 
analysis of loan inquiries, of course) 
are essential. Charts comparing Fed- 
eral Reserve data with a bank’s own 
figures will be a valuable aid. In all 
analyses, the essential approach 
must be that of a diagnostician 
searching for facts as a basis for 
forming an opinion. 


Effects of the Business Cycle 


An example of an analysis of na- 
tional trends is shown in the chart 
above. This illustrates the different 
behavior of various loan groups of 
Federal Reserve member banks in 
two expansionary periods and one 
recessionary swing since 1955. It 
shows that the change in total loans, 
whether up or down, is the end re- 
sult of fluctuations that tend to vary 
considerably from one category to 
another. 

In the first expansion period total 
loans increased more than $10-bil- 
lion. Nevertheless agricultural loans 
and loans for purchasing and carry- 
ing securities declined slightly. The 
second period—one of recession— 
brought practically no change in 
total loans. Commercial and indus- 
trial loans, however, declined $2-bil- 
lion. Three loan categories, on the 
other hand, showed increases. Fi- 
nally, loans increased in all classes 
during the third period, with the 
rise particularly marked in the com- 
mercial and industriai, real estate, 
and consumer classifications. 

It will be noted that commercial 
and industrial loans showed the big- 
gest swings with changes in busi- 
ness activity, first rising with busi- 
ness expansion, then, declining with 
recession, and finally rising again 
with recovery. Here is the heart of 
the cyclical loan group. Unfortu- 
nately, seasonal loans and growth 
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CHANGES IN MEMBER BANK LOANS 
LOAN DEMAND DOMINATED BY: 


ECONOMIC EXPANSION 
(Dec. 31, 1955-Dec. 31, 1957) 


TOTAL 


COMMERCIAL 
& INDUSTRIAL 


CONSUMER 
REAL ESTATE 


AGRICULTURAL 


PURCHASING OR 
CARRYING SECURITIES 


ALL OTHER 


—-2 0O +2 +4 +6 +8 +10 


RECESSION EXPANSION AGAIN 
(Dec. 31, 1957-Sep. 24, 1958) (Sep. 24, 1958-June 10, 1959) 


42 +2 +4 +6 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


Source: Federal Reserve Call Reports 


loans (e.g., term loans) are also in- 
cluded in commercial and industrial 
loans, however, so a further break- 
down is desirable within a bank’s 
figures. 

No bank can afford to ignore the 
periodic ebb and flow of business ac- 
tivity. Our financial system is be- 
coming integrated nationally so that, 
to vary a well known phrase, “no 
bank is an island.”’ Even a relatively 
isolated bank may have to sell bonds 
or make investments, which means 
it will be operating in a national 
market. Moreover, every bank and 
its customers are being affected in 
numerous ways by national economic 
developments even if, at times, the 
effects are not clear. 

If it is assumed that the 1960s 
are likely to be generally prosperous, 
but punctuated every few years by 
a recession, then past loan changes 
are apt to be repeated. In particu- 
lar, cyclical-type loans are bound to 
increase and decrease with changes 
in business activity. 


Seasonal Loans 


The types of loans which are most 
affected by seasonal needs are usu- 
ally fairly clear. Food, trade, agri- 
cultural, commodity dealer, and tex- 
tile loans are prime examples. On 
the national level, the action of sea- 
sonal forces on loan totals can be 
traced in the weekly loan changes 
by industrial groups published for 
reporting member banks. 

The Federal Reserve Chart Book 
is an excellent place for studying 
some of the various types of loan 


changes. The seasonal fluctuations 
show up clearly in the charts on 
commercial and industrial loan 
changes by industry. Moreover, the 
loan curves can be compared with 
inventory trends to show their rela- 
tionship. Many worthwhile charts are 
contained in the Chart Book, making 
it a first rate analytical tool. 


Growth of Term Loans 


Federal Reserve studies show that 
term loans, including instalment 
loans, represent an important type 
of growth loan for the banking sys- 
tem. Since the figures are not well 
known, it may be worthwhile to re- 
view them. According to the most 
recent Federal Reserve survey, term 
loans were 38% of total loans to 
business in 1957, compared with 34% 
in 1955. The situation varies widely 
within individual banks, partly be- 
cause of the great divergence by in- 
dustry groups. 


Term Loans as % of Total Business 
Loans to Each Type of Industrial 


Borrower 
1955 1957 

Petroleum, coal, chem- 

ical, and rubber T4% TA% 
Transportation and 

utilities 68 68 
Service 46 53 
Real estate 30 44 
Misc. nonfinancial 32 38 
Metals and metal 

products 37 35 
Sales finance 5 9 
Commodity dealers 8 11 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 
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A matter of money supply and demand 


Aruoucn interest rates in the United States have risen substantially 
since 1951, most of them are still below their average level during the 
1920s and almost all are below peaks of the early 1920s... . 

Whether interest rates will be higher or lower in the future will 
depend on developments affecting the demand for and supply of funds. 
Depressed business conditions, for example, would result in lower inter- 
est rates. On the other hand continuing prosperity might also be accom- 
panied by reduced interest rates and greater availability of funds if 
demands of Governments for funds declined sharply or if the savings 
habits of the people changed.—WILLIAM MCCHESNEY MARTIN, chairman 
of the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


An interest rate paradox 


Tes is the dilemma we are now in as a result of the interest rate ceil- 
ing: If we continue to finance within the 5-year area, and the credit 
demands of an expanding economy increase, we will continue to force 
short-term rates higher than:they need be. This directly affects nearly 
all business and consumer borrowing and has an immediate effect on 
the Federal budget, because we have to refinance $77-billion of the debt 
within the next 12 months. Under existing circumstances, it is fair to 
assume that we will be forced to finance a good deal of this again in the 
3- to 5-year area, and to meet the prevailing high rates. This attracts 
private savings away from mutual savings banks, savings and loan 
associations, and commercial banks—the principal sources of funds for 
the residential mortgage market which is already feeling the effects of 
credit tightness. Even a few billions taken from the short-term area 
and put out in the intermediate- and long-term area would take a sig- 
nificant amount of marginal pressure off the short-term rate. 

Longer issues would tend to appeal more to public and private pen- 
sion funds, foundations, and similar investors who for the most part do 
not supply funds to the mortgage market. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
I believe it is a fact that, given the latitude, by lifting the interest rate 
ceiling, to space out prudently our debt, interest rates generally would be 
lower—not higher. I am not alone in that judgment.—JULIAN B. Balrrp, 
Under Secretary of the Treasury. 


Stabilize at present levels 


I AM fairly bullish about general business activity in the remainder of 
this year. My guess is that by the third or fourth quarter of 1960 GNP 
will have risen about 10% to an annual rate of about $525-billion. . . 
Under the circumstances, the Federal Reserve authorities will be 
required to keep a rein on the availability of credit. ...I believe that 
due to the pressures of demand for funds, interests rates generally will 
remain firm at around present levels. I do not expect that rates will 
show much further tendency to rise and, indeed, if we continue to com- 
bat inflation successfully they seem certain to stabilize at present levels. 
—Dr. JAMES J. O’LEARY, director of economic research, Life Insurance 
Association of America. 


IF Money Eases, How 


wo questions of basic impor- 
tance to banks need answers, 
The first is whether the recent 
period of tight money is receding 
into history. The second is: How 
would easier money affect banks? 

Easier money naturally signifies 
relaxation in the economy. The 
phrase suggests recession; a decline 
in business activity. Easier money 
comes about through a diminution 
in the demand for credit, through 
policy actions taken by the Federal 
Reserve System, or through a com- 
bination of these. Moreover the Fed, 
whether pursuing policies making 
for greater monetary ease or tight- 
ness, may be seeking to change the 
supply, availability, and cost of 
credit or may be merely adjusting 
to changes that have already taken 
place as a result of market forces. 
Accordingly, the effects of easier 
money on banking vary, depending 
on how the easier conditions come 
about. 


When Market Forces Dictate 


Let us consider, first, easier 
money brought about initially by 
market forces—that is, by business 
recession. The demand for bank 
credit under such conditions tends 
to lessen. Customers previously 
turned away or restricted in their 
borrowings are encouraged to come 
in. Pressure on bank reserves is re- 
duced. As bank loans mature and 
are replaced by other loans, the in- 
terest rate will reflect the general 
easing of credit. The shorter the 
loan, the sooner the lower interest 
rate received by the bank takes 
effect. On term loans geared to the 
prime rate the effects of easier 
money are slower to be felt. Real 
estate loans which normally run for 
five to eight years are not quickly 
affected, but consumer loans rather 
promptly reflect the changed condi- 
tions. 

As money gets easier, the prices 
of outstanding bonds tend to rise. 
Banks’ bond portfolios are benefited. 
The prospect of rising security 
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prices stimulates bank investment, 
especially as loan demand declines. 
This is not to imply that the volume 
of bank credit is the sole factor in 
bank investment for portfolio. Both 
interest rates and the money supply 
are factors. Portfolio changes are 
not necessarily a concomitant of 
easier money. In the recession years 
1954 and 1958 we saw a decline in 
interest rates and a substantial in- 
crease in bank holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. The impact of 
easier money on banks’ investment 
income is modified, of course, ac- 
cording to the maturity distribution 
of portfolio securities. As early ma- 
turities are replaced, income is re- 
duced. Rising security prices, stimu- 
lating bank demand, in turn are 
given further impetus by bank 
demand. 


Effect on Consumer Credit 


In consumer credit, generally 
easier money will tend to make for 
easier rates and terms. Since the 
volume of consumer credit is deemed 
not to have been noticeably retarded 
by monetary restraint, it probably 
will not react markedly to greater 
monetary ease alone. But monetary 
ease which stems from a slowdown 
of business ipso facto suggests a re- 
duced demand for consumer dura- 
bles. About three-fourths of all 
instalment consumer credit today is 
used to finance durables. The pros- 
perity of the automobile and other 
consumer durables industries, the 
level of personal income, payrolls 
and employment—these and other 
factors all are reflected in the de- 
mand for credit. 

Easier credit conditions, reducing 
banks’ income on securities and 
loans, tend to put pressure on these 
institutions to cut expenses. Auto- 
mation will tend to be further en- 
couraged. Banks will have added 
incentive to cut out free services and 
increase service charges, which have 
been going up steadily anyway. 
Banks will watch for opportunities 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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Would It Affect Beshka?, 


Results Depend on How “‘Ease’’ Comes About 


Effect of an artificial restriction 


To the extent the Treasury concentrates its new issues in the 4- to 
5-year maturity range, the decrease in the average maturity of the debt 
can be slowed, but there is a limit to the amount of securities of this 
maturity that can be sold without driving interest rates in this sector 
of the market to very high levels. Moreover, experience has indi- 
cated that undue concentration of new cash issues in the 4- to 5-year 
range, at the rates the Treasury would have to pay, might have a strong 
impact on the capital market—and particularly the mortgage market— 
as individuals withdraw funds from savings institutions to purchase the 
Treasury issues. 

The restriction on interest rates that the Treasury can pay on new 
marketable bonds is in effect preventing the effective and proper use of 
Federal financial policies to promote sustainable economic growth. It 
would be regrettable indeed, if the salutary effects of prudent budget 
and monetary policies were permitted to be offset in part by so artificial 
a restriction.—RoBERT B. ANDERSON, Secretary of the Treasury. 


Interest rate movements 
are quite unpredictable 


Tue recent decline in interest rates on outstanding Government bonds 
has apparently convinced some people that there is no longer any reason 
for removal of the interest rate ceiling. This view is, in our judgment, 
wholly unwarranted. The very decline in interest rates since the first of 
the year, in contrast to widely held expectations to the contrary, is con- 
vincing evidence that interest rate movements are quite unpredictable. 
We have no way of knowing which direction interest rates will move in 
the future, simply because we cannot accurately predict the outcome of 
the millions of individual decisions which, in a free economy, actually 
determine interest rates. Interest rates may stay close to present levels, 
they may go up, or they may go down.—CHARLs E. WALKER, assistant 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Rate decline has strengthened 
mortgage market 


Ir the money and capital markets are less congested than had been 
feared earlier, as now seems possible, residential construction will be 
stronger in 1960 than had been expected. There is already some evi- 
dence that this is developing. The decline in interest rates since the 
turn of the year has begun to strengthen the mortgage market. In 
February applications for FHA commitments held even with January 
on a@ seasonally adjusted basis, and there were reports that yield rates on 
mortgages in the secondary market had eased slightly. While some part 
of the recent decline in interest rates is seasonal, there is reason to 
hope that the demands for funds will be in better balance relative to 
prospective supplies than in 1959.—Dr. PAUL W. MCCRACKEN, professor 
of business conditions, University of Michigan. 
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A Timetable for 


AUTOMATION 


HEN we speak of long-range 
\\/ planning in bank automation, 

we’re talking of a period of 
about three years. So said Vice- 
president Raymond C. Kolb of the 
Mellon National Bank of Pittsburgh. 
It is interesting to see how the ac- 
celerated pace has reduced the time 
and altered the outlook for bank 
mechanization. 

Just two years ago it was pre- 
dicted in BANKING that “it would be 
three to four years before sorters 
could be used,” (The When of Auto- 
mation, July 1958). Today check 
sorters are being used. The possi- 
bility of cooperative accounting ser- 
vices by banks was viewed as “many 
years hence.” Today it is being done 
among smaller banks. 


A Time-Tested Truth 


While the author may have missed 
on some of his forecasts, he was dead 
right on one point: “Before any 
banker can possibly take advantage 
of electronic equipment he must pre- 
pare his bank for it.”” With that as 
a starting point, it seems clear that 
any timetable for automation will 
have to come from the bank itself. 


It's in Your Hands 


From here on the schedules will 
be more in the hands of the bankers 
than in the hands of the manufac- 
turers. That doesn’t necessarily mean 
that you can expect immediate de- 
livery on check sorting and comput- 
ing equipment. What it does mean 
is that it will be ready by the time 
the bank has completed all the re- 
quired plans for using it. 

Since the timetab'c is now largely 
up to the banks, the schedules will 
depend on what each individual bank 
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plans to do. Take the magnetic ink 
encoding of checks as an example. 


6 to 12 Months 


If the decision is to include only the 
routing-transit symbols, the matter 
becomes primarily a printing prob- 
lem which can be solved piecemeal 
and completed in six months to a 
year. 


12 to 18 Months 


Add account numbers and the prob- 
lem becomes considerably more com- 
plex. It could take a year or more 
to number all the accounts properly, 
so the timetable now may run 12 to 
18 months. 


18 months and over 


Include the next logical step of 
mechanizing the accounting within 
the bank, and you'll have to allow 
time for the planning, development, 
and installation of a suitable system. 
This might take one or two years 
depending on the extent of the 
changes that must be made. 

Fortunately many of these prob- 
lems can be attacked simultaneously. 
The total time for a changeover, 
therefore, can be measured by the 
time it takes to complete the longest 
part—not the sum of all the parts. 

Fortunately, too, the production 
lines of equipment manufacturers 
are closely enough geared to these 
time spans so bankers need not fear 
undue delays in the delivery of nec- 
essary components. Manufacturers 
generally are confident that demands 
can be met on time. Their concern 
is that some banks may insist on 
rushing into this without adequate 
preparation; they’ll want the equip- 
ment before they’re ready to use it. 


The one area where speed can be 
the by-word is in the encoding of the 
routing-transit symbols on checks, 
This is within the reach of all banks, 
it is relatively inexpensive, and it 
can add immeasurably to the effi- 
ciency of the entire check clearing 
operation. 

The actual encoding consists of 
printing eight digits in magnetic ink 
in the appropriate place on the face 
of each check. The required type 
face (E-13B) provides for both the 
visual and the electronic reading of 
the numbers. 


An Important Point 


It should be emphasized that this 
encoding of the routing-transit sym- 
bols does not replace the usual frac- 
tional representation appearing in 
the upper right-hand corner. The 
fractional form must still be in- 
cluded. 

With the development of this lat- 
est step in the evolution of the nu- 
merical system for registering tran- 
sit items, mechanized check handling 
has now become a reality. It only 
remains for banks to include these 
symbols in accordance with the speci- 
fications that have been established. 

How these numbers were developed 
and what they represent is a fasci- 
nating illustration of the way banks 
have kept pace with the needs of a 
growing economy. It is a demon- 
stration of their wholehearted co- 
operation in finding a workable solu- 
tion to a common problem. 


A review of the development 

of check routing symbols, what 

they mean, and a look at their 
future starts on page 58 
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ANY numerical systems for 
registering out-of-town, or 
transit, items were in exis- 
tence prior to 1911. These systems 
used numbers instead of names to 
designate endorsers and drawees. 
Through an evolutionary process 
there had developed a procedure 
whereby many of the city corre- 
spondent banks in the principal 
banking centers of the country had 
each devised a numbering system of 
its own without regard to uniformity 
of numbers. Country correspondents 
were supplied with endorsement 
stamps bearing many different num- 
bers. In fact, one of these banks 
might have as many different num- 
bers assigned to it as it had city 
correspondents. This caused much 
confusion in handling out-of-town 
items and it was realized that a uni- 
form system was needed to provide 
each bank with a number of its own. 
Accordingly, the American Bankers 
Association in 1910 developed a plan 
for numbering all banks. The Exec- 
utive Council unanimously adopted 
this numerical system in 1911 and 
authorized publication of a book con- 
taining the names of all the banks 
and the numbers assigned to each. 


Meaning of Prefix Numbers 


The A.B.A. plan assigned prefix 
numbers from 1 to 49, inclusive, to 
the reserve cities of that time. The 
only exceptions were: Brooklyn, 
which was included with New York 
City; Kansas City, Kans., included 
with Kansas City, Mo.; and South 
Omaha, included with Omaha. Be- 
cause of their size and importance 
as banking centers, Buffalo and 
Memphis were also assigned prefix 
numbers. The cities were numbered 
from 1 to 49 in order of their pop- 
ulation. 

Prefix numbers from 50 to 101 in- 
clusive were assigned to states. These 
numbers have been divided into five 
groups and three single numbers: 
50-58; 59; 60-69; 70-79; 80-88; 89; 
90-99; and 101. New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Illinois, Missouri, and Cali- 
fornia (states containing the prin- 
cipal collecting centers) were given 
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How Check Routing Symbols Grew 


MELVIN C. MILLER 


Mr. Miller is an A.B.A. deputy 
manager and secretary of the Bank 
Management Commission. 


the first number of the respective 
numerical groups—50, 60, 70, 80, and 
90. The succeeding numbers in each 
groups were assigned to states in 
the vicinity of the respective princi- 
pal collecting centers named. 


Our Two New States 


In 1959, number 59 was assigned 
to Hawaii, 89 to Alaska, and 101 to 
territories and dependencies. Orig- 
inally number 59 was assigned as a 
prefix number for the use of terri- 
tories—the first hundred suffix num- 
bers were formerly reserved for the 
use of Alaskan banks, the second 
hundred for Hawaiian banks. Now 
with prefix number 101, suffix num- 
bers 201-299 are still reserved for 
Puerto Rican banks, 301-399 for 
Marshall Islands and Midway Islands 
banks, 400-499 for American Samoan 
banks, 500-599 for Guamanian banks, 
and 600-699 for Virgin Islands banks. 

The banks in reserve cities were 
assigned their clearinghouse num- 
bers as suffix numbers. In other 
large cities, state prefix numbers, to- 
gether with clearinghouse numbers, 
were used. In all other cities the 
banks were designated by the state 
prefix, and suffix numbers were as- 
signed in the relative order of the 
population of the cities in each state. 
Eack bank was numbered in consec- 
utive order according to seniority of 
organization, except in towns hav- 
ing only one bank. In those instances 
the banks were numbered in alpha- 
betical order according to towns. 

The Treasurer of the United States 
and post offices in the reserve cities 
were also assigned A.B.A. numbers. 


The Official Enumerator 


Rand McNally and Company of 
Chicago is the Association’s official 
numbering agent. Some of its re- 
sponsibilities are: (1) Publish the 
“Key to Numerical System of the 
American Bankers Association”; (2) 
assign numbers to new banks as they 
are organized; (3) supply, upon re- 


quest, the number of any bank which 
does not appear in the Key; (4) pub- 
lish supplements periodically con- 
taining changes which have taken 
place since the previous issue. 

The increasing volume of checks, 
together with the complexities of the 
banking system— par and nonpar 
banks, states divided by Federal Re- 
serve district lines, special collec- 
tion arrangements, etc. — presented 
barriers to the complete solution of 
check routing problems. To help 
banks streamline operating routine 
and to reduce outstanding time on 
checks in process of collection, the 
A.B.A. Bank Management Commis- 
sion and the Committee on Collec- 
tions of the Federal Reserve System 
in 1945 introduced a check routing 
symbol plan. 

It was designed to bring about 
faster sorting and greater efficiency 
in collecting items. The plan enabled 
banks, in preparing checks to for- 
ward to Federal Reserve and corre- 


spondent banks, to sort items not ° 


only for direct handling, but also for 
immediate and deferred availability. 
Operators in transit departments 
were no longer required to sort items 
using the city and state line on the 
check. The only skill required was 
the ability to read numbers and to 
separate checks by those numbers. 


About That Fraction 


The routing symbol is combined 
with the A.B.A. number in such a 
way that the combined numbers con- 
stitute a fraction, of which the 
numerator is the A.B.A. number 
assigned to the drawee bank and the 
denominator is the routing symbol. 
This is in the upper right corner of 
checks above the figure amount line. 

The routing symbol (denominator 
of the fraction) is composed of not 
less than three nor more than four 
consecutive digits without any spac- 
ing, letters, or hyphens. In the case 
of three digit symbols, the respec- 
tive digits indicate the following: 

The first digit designates one of 
the Federal Reserve districts which 
are numbered 1 to 9, as follows: Bos- 
ton, 1; New York, 2; Philadelphia, 
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3; Cleveland, 4; Richmond, 5; At- 
lanta, 6; Chicago, 7; St. Louis, 8; 
Minneapolis, 9. 

The second digit designates the 
Reserve bank or branch serving the 
territory in which the drawee bank 
is located. The head office is indi- 
cated by figure 1. Branches, if any, 
arranged alphabetically are indicated 
by figures 2 to 5. Figures 6 to 9 are 
used (or reserved) to designate spe- 
cial collection arrangements. 


A Double Purpose 


The third digit serves two pur- 
poses: first, it facilitates the sepa- 
ration of items receivable for imme- 
diate credit from those receivable 
for deferred credit. (It does not in- 
dicate the number of days of de- 
ferred availability.) Second, it facil- 
itates the sorting of items by states 
in any case where that is desired. 

Figure 0 designates items which 
are receivable for immediate credit 
if received in time to be cleared on 
the current day. All other numbers 
(1-9) in the third position designate 
items which are receivable for de- 
ferred credit, and also designate the 
state (in alphabetical progression) 
in which the drawee bank is located. 
As stated before, these third digit 
numbers do not indicate the number 
of days of deferred availability. 
Availability is determined by the 
time schedules of the various Fed- 
eral Reserve banks and branches. 

Four-digit symbols have the same 
meaning as three-digit symbols ex- 
cept that the first two digits desig- 
nate the 10th, 11th, or 12th Federal 
Reserve district as follows: Kansas 
City, 10; Dallas, 11; San Francisco, 


JOHN H. DEPOSITOR 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE 


42 1957 


| Das THE tot } 


NAME OF YOUR BANK 
CITY, STATE 


No.4 


_ 


“0000 895900." 


12. The third digit designates the 
Federal Reserve office in the district, 
and the fourth digit designates im- 
mediate or deferred availability, and 
states, parts of states, or certain 
other cities. 

Checks drawn on the Treasurer of 
the United States and United States 
postal money orders are acceptable 
for immediate credit at any Federal 
Reserve bank or branch. The rout- 
ing symbol for use on such items is 
000, as illustrated below: 


Treasurer of the 
United States 


15-51 


United States postal 
money order 


15-119 


A routing symbol is assigned only 
to banks whose items are collectible 
through Federal Reserve banks. 
Other banks use their officially des- 
ignated A.B.A. transit number, which 
should appear in the upper right 
corner of the check. 

On a bank draft where the names 
of the drawee and drawer banks ap- 
pear, only the A.B.A. number-rout- 
ing symbol of the drawee bank is to 
be used. The A.B.A. number-routing 
symbol of the drawee bank should 
be printed in the upper right corner 
of the check though the name of 
the drawee bank appears in the lower 
left corner. 

The great increase in the volume 
of check activity which took place in 
the decade preceding 1956, the exces- 
sive manual work required in pro- 
cessing checks, and the increase in 
personnel and personnel costs, led 
the Bank Management Commission 


As illustrated on the small 
pocket and business type 
checks, the common ma- 
chine language code is lo- 
cated at the bottom of the 
check in a %” band ex- 
tending in 6” from the 
right edge of the check. 
The fractional representa- 
tion must still appear in 
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to take the next step in improving 
check handling. This might prove to 
be the most outstanding single de- 
velopment in bank operations in the 
20th Century. Time will tell. 

As far as the banks were con- 
cerned, it began with the announce- 
ment in July 1956 that the Commis- 
sion had approved magnetic ink 
character recognition as the common 
machine language best suited for 
check handling. It provided a method 
of encoding checks which would per- 
mit their being read by persons and 
machines, and handled automatically 
by machines throughout practically 
the entire check processing system. 

Further announcements were made 
from time to time with respect to 
the placement of the common ma- 
chine language on checks, location 
and arrangement of the magnetic ink 
characters, number of digits in the 
various fields of information, se- 
quence of these fields, and specifica- 
tions and guides for banks and print- 
ers to use in implementing the pro- 
gram of mechanized check handling. 


What the Code Includes 


The plan provided that a check 
would be encoded with a condensed 
A.B.A. number-routing symbol to 
identify the drawee bank, a cus- 
tomer’s account number, certain in- 
ternal bank transaction codes, and 
the amount of the check. 

In deciding on the number of char- 
acters to appear in the three en- 
coding fields, it was necessary to 
condense the A.B.A. number-routing 
symbol. Accordingly, for coding pur- 
poses only, it was recommended that 
the routing symbol appear first fol- 
lowed by a hyphen and then the suf- 
fix number of the bank’s A.B.A. num- 
ber. For example: 

the fractional 8-26 
symbol “430 
would be encoded 0430-0026 

Note that zeros are included to 
provide four digits for each num- 
ber. 

Since nonpar banks have A.B.A. 
numbers but not routing symbols, 
for coding purposes only they were 
assigned a special number for the 
coding space normally occupied by 
the routing symbol. The first two 
digits of this number is 90 and the 
third and fourth digits are the pres- 
ent prefix number of the state in 
which the nonpar bank is situated. 
Thus a nonpar bank with the A.B.A. 
number 61-754 would be encoded 
9061-0754. 
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Can Bankers Be Better Buyers? 


HE CHEAPEST commodity in the 

world is advice, and some of the 

most liberal dealers in it are 
salesmen. That doesn’t mean the ad- 
vice is bad or that the salesmen 
should be ignored. In fact, most of 
the advice they offer is based on 
their observations of efficient prac- 
tices and is well seasoned with com- 
mon sense. 

Although the salesmen’s criticism 
of bankers as buyers was harsh (Are 
Bankers Artless Buyers? April 
1960), their sympathy was warm, 
their praise was sincere, and their 
desire to help was genuine. They 
gave a number of suggestions for 
improving banks’ buying practices. 

In reviewing their points a banker 
might be tempted to say, “It looks 
more as though they benefit the 
salesmen.” This is understandable 
when you consider that the sales- 
man’s primary interest is in serving 
the banker. He does this in three 
ways: (1) by providing a useful 
product or service; (2) by supplying 
information essential for wise buy- 
ing decisions; and (3) by giving 
timely tips on current developments 
not easily available elsewhere. 

One big problem that clamored for 
correction, was the interminable de- 
lay between fact-finding and deci- 
sion-making. One salesman said, 
“Bankers are unique in the time it 
takes them to make up their minds. 
In, no other business do I have to 
wait so long for a final decision.” 

Bankers ought to include purchas- 
ing decisions as part of the routine 
operations of the bank. Instead, the 
salesmen, claimed, they postpone 
them until everything else is done. 
They are as much a part of the busi- 
ness as answering letters, deciding 
on loans, or issuing statements—and 
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YES—say salesmen who find plenty of room 
for improvement. In this, the second of 


three articles, they eagerly explain. how 
bankers can sharpen their buying practices. 


RICHARD L. KRAYBILL 


The salesmen who discussed 
“bankers as buyers” are successful, 
experienced, and informed men who 
must, obviously, remain anonymous. 
They call on all types and sizes of 
banks plus a broad cross-section of 
other businesses. Their products run 
the gamut of equipment, supplies, 
and services used by banks. 


they should be scheduled as rigidly. 

“Just because we can’t very well 
exert pressure on them, many 
bankers believe that no pressure ex- 
ists,” explained a number of sales- 
men. They went on to say that 
banks lose out economically and 
competitively when they procrasti- 
nate. The pressure to improve effi- 
ciency, raise volume, and cut costs 
may be silent, but it’s strong. 


For Faster Action 


One suggestion aimed at reducing 
the time lag was to “‘set a timetable 
for thinking and a deadline for de- 
ciding.” To help enforce such a 
schedule the bank officer could tell 
the salesman when to expect a final 
decision, and then stick to his 
promise. If more than one bank 
officer is involved, set up a strict 
schedule that brings them together 
often enough to assure fast action. 

That brought out another reason 
why banks get bogged down in their 
buying procedures. ‘“They’ve be- 
come committee-crazy,” was one 
opinion. This salesman’s attitude 
toward committees was expressed 
in terms that echoed the sentiments 
of many others: ‘The best commit- 
tee consists of three men; one sick, 
one on vacation, and the third em- 
powered to act in their absence.” 


The implication, of course, is that 
responsibility should be fixed in an 
individual. If it isn’t, the problems 
get routed instead of resolved. 

Another objection to committees 
is that it takes so long for them to 
get the information needed to make 
a decision. That’s because some of 
them bar salesmen from their meet- 
ings. Others hold meetings at a time 
or place that makes it impossible for 
the salesman to attend. 


Cures for Committee-itis 


The advice offered about commit- 
tees was covered in four points. (1) 
Keep the committee as small as pos- 
sible. (2) Center the authority in 
one man who isn’t hamstrung if he 
lacks a quorum. (3) Clearly define 
who has what responsibilities so 
buck-passing will be reduced and 
ring-around-a-rosy will elimi- 
nated. (4) Cut out all the rigmarole 
that discourages the assembling of 
facts needed for a final decision. 

“Would you recommend that banks 
abolish the committee setup?’ was 
put to the salesmen. The consensus 
was that committees are here to stay 
and banks probably have good rea- 
sons for keeping them. One sales- 
man thought it was probably be- 
cause the committee, like an um- 
brella, shields the individual from 
blame when a bad decision is made. 


The Elusive Buyer 


This led to'the problems surround- 
ing the one-man decision-maker, and 
how to solve them. The two basic 
problems for salesmen are finding 
who is the right man and -then get- 
ting in to see him. 

Sometimes the buyer is hard to 
find because the authority to buy 
has been prorated among officers at 
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different levels. Each officer clings 
tenaciously to his rung on this lad- 
der of authority and the salesman 
must climb, rung by rung, until he 
reaches the appropriate level. 

Some buyers are hard to find be- 
cause they have assigned (or relin- 
quished) the authority to say “no” 
to a number of junior officers. The 
salesmen called them ‘“‘no-men.” They 
are the ones who give the impression 
of being able to buy, take up the 
salesman’s time, and then exert the 
only authority they have: “No!” 

Closely related to the ‘no-men” 
are the buffers. They have no au- 
thority whatever, but try to create 
the illusion that they have. They in- 
sist on hearing the salesman’s entire 
story, and then pass him along to 
the next buffer. Their delaying tac- 
tics can wear down a salesman long 
before he can discover the real buyer. 

When the right man is finally 
identified, there is still the problem 
of getting in to see him. Here the 
salesman may be flatly refused ad- 
mission, or he may be asked to wait 
for some indefinitely long period. 


How the Bank Suffers 


The trouble with this, from the 
bank’s viewpoint, is that it can be a 
costly way to handle salesmen. 
Worthwhile proposals may be re- 
jected by people in the bank not 
really qualified to make such deci- 
sions. The time gained by not see- 
ing a salesman could be worth far 
less than the benefit of seeing him. 

Aside from being potentially ex- 
pensive for the bank, it is entirely 
unnecessary according to the sales- 
men. Here are some of the tips they 
passed along for improving the ac- 
cessibility of officers to salesmen. 


Five Steps to Efficiency 


@ Be sure the people in the bank 
know exactly who salesmen should 
see, and don’t let them decide 
whether they should see him. 

@ Don’t give any man the author- 
ity to say no unless he also has the 
authority to say yes. 

@ If the bank officer is normally too 
busy to see salesmen, relieve him of 
some of his other duties. 

@ Tell each salesman he has three 
minutes. If you don’t care to hear 
more about his product at the end 
of three minutes, tell him. He’ll ap- 
preciate your not wasting his time. 
@/f you can’t see a salesman when 
he calls, tell him when you can see 
him. 
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Still another problem in, bank buy- 
ing is the attitude toward quality 
and price that seems to be peculiar 
to bankers. “Instead of considering 
both to be sure of getting the most 
for their money, bankers place un- 
due emphasis on quality and all but 
ignore price,’”’ say the salesmen. 

This may come as a surprise, Mr. 
Banker, but a good many salesmen 
would be happier if you would ask 
about costs. Allowances, discounts, 
and lower-priced models are things 
to conside with every purchase. 


It Pays to Set Standards 


In, line with this, some salesmen 
suggested that banks set up specifi- 
cations for the products they buy. 
“They could use them for bids or as 
standards for price comparisons,” a 
salesman remarked. ‘“‘But,” he added, 
“if they set up specifications, they 
should stick to them.” 

He then told of one bank that had 
established specifications for a prod- 
uct. His company carefully studied 
the ‘‘specs” and submitted a bid. An- 
other company won with such an 
amazingly low bid that he wondered 
how they could do it. He found out 
they did it by persuading the bank 
to modify the specifications, without 
notifying the other bidders. 

Another big advantage in adher- 
ing to specifications is that it could 
help to eliminate that bugaboo of 
bankers known as “reciprocity.” 
That’s the unwritten law many 
bankers observe of buying from com- 
panies that have accounts with the 
bank. “It’s OK,” one salesman 
agreed, “as long as they get their 
money’s worth.” 

The trouble is, they don’t always 
get their money’s worth. What they 
gain from the account falls far short 
of what they lose through uncom- 
petitive buying. “They’re afraid of 
losing an account,” explained a sales- 
man, “but often they’d be better off 
to switch even if they lost it.” 

“Set up specifications,” said the 
salesmen, ‘‘and let the suppliers fish 
or cut bait. If one supplier can’t 
meet the specifications or the price, 
it’s only common sense to go to an- 
other who can. And they’ll respect 
you more for it.” 

Maybe the bank will lose some ac- 
counts in, the process, but it is only 
reasonable to assume that others will 
be gained. If not, the banker should 
seriously question a policy of reci- 
procity where only he reciprocates. 

And, finally, the salesmen had some 


words to say about bankers over- 
coming their inherent inertia. One, 
in particular, compared competition 
with war and applied General For- 
rest’s formula for victory: “I git 
thar fustest with the mostest men.” 
He suggested that bankers assume 
the initiative rather than rely on 
defensive tactics. Get there first with 
the best service. 

Too many bankers prefer to wait 
while others take the lead in intro- 
ducing innovations. Too often 
bankers postpone capital expendi- 
tures because their current equip- 
ment has not been 100% depreci- 
ated. Too many times they shake 
their heads simply because the sales- 
man is offering something different. 


New Attitudes Needed 


Unfortunately, no tangible or sim- 
ple solutions to this problem were 
offered. A typical comment by sales- 
men was: “It’s a matter of bankers 
overcoming their conservative con- 
cepts and negative attitudes toward 
change. They must realize that they 
can’t resist change and be competi- 
tive at the same time.” 

It was frequently said that bankers 
were willing to accept some innova- 
tion only after it had been thor- 
oughly tested. Those willing to be 
pioneers were rare specimens, in- 
deed. “Often enough,” remarked a 
salesman, “the Johnny-come-lately 
finds no room left on the bandwagon 
if he waits for a leader.” 

He explained that with an example 
of a banker who marked time on 
accepting a promotional service. The 
salesman approached another finan- 
cial institution which was highly 
competitive with the bank. It 
snapped up the offer and, simultane- 
ously, snapped up a large piece of 
potential business that has since ma- 
terialized beyond all expectations. 

No bank is guilty of all the faults 
described by the salesmen. However, 
the salesmen claimed that almost al! 
banks are guilty of one or more. To 
become an artful buyer, the banker 
does not need to overhaul completely 
his buying practices. It is simply a 
matter of identifying the weak spot 
and determining which of these cor- 
rective measures should be applied: 

Speed decisions 
Streamline committees 
Centralize authority 
Improve accessibility 
Weigh costs 
Overcome inertia 
Become competitive 
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AT SOUTH SHORE NATIONAL BANK, QUINCY, MASS., 


“BURROUGHS ELECTRONIC BANK BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


The scene: the bank accounting operation at South Shore National Bank, Quincy, Mass. The 
equipment: Burroughs F-4000 Electronic Bank Bookkeeping Machines. The results, according 
to Senior Vice President Harry E. Finley: ‘‘This equipment met all of our expectations. Its 
high level of efficiency resulted in substantial reductions of operating costs. It would be 
impossible to do today’s work with twice the number of machines that this electronic equip- 
ment replaced." Tomorrow the Visible Record Computer: ‘‘Exhaustive comparative studies proved 
to us that this system is in line with our policy of step-by-step utilization of the most economi- 
cally feasible advanced techniques.’’ Why the VRC: ‘‘We will be able to take full advantage of 
the improved managerial knowledge provided by applying broad-scale VRC data processing 
to bank accounting—checking accounts, installment loans, mortgage loans and savings 
accounts among other operations.”’ 


South Shore National is one of many banks helped to ever increasing levels of accounting 
efficiency by Burroughs automation equipment. For details, action—and results—call our 
nearby branch now. Or write Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 

Burroughs and VRC—TM’s 
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SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT HARRY E. FINLEY REPORTS: 


DOUBLE OUR PRODUCTIVE CAPACITY.” 


“ON THE WAY,” ACCORDING TO MR. FINLEY, “NEW ENGLAND’S FIRST BURROUGHS B25] VISIBLE RECORD COMPUTER IN- 
STALLATION, WITH THE SOPHISTICATED TECHNIQUES TO IMPROVE OUR OPERATIONS AND MANAGEMENT CONTROL.” 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 


Burroughs 
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HE educational program of the 
A.B.A.’s Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation 

got into full swing during April with 

the distribution of a ‘kit’ of edu- 
cation aids. This package of book- 
lets and leaflets dealing with various 
aspects of the growth-inflation prob- 
lem was sent to all A.B.A. members. 

The objective of the educational 
program is to foster a wide-spread 
understanding of the dangers of in- 
flation and particularly of its threat 
to economic progress. Materials con- 
tained in the “kit” are designed to 
help bankers inform their employees, 
customers, and others about this 
problem and about the measures that 
should be adopted for dealing with 
it. They are written in clear, non- 
technical language. 


36-page Booklet a Tool 


One of these educational aids is 
a newly published 36-page booklet 
prepared mainly for bankers and en- 
titled Economic Growth, Inflation, 
and You. The booklet analyzes the 
factors making for economic growth 
and discusses the causes and dan- 
gers of inflation. In so doing, it re- 
futes a number of misconceptions 
that are common today, such as the 
belief that inflation is inevitable or 
is necessary to stimulate economic 
growth. It also considers what mea- 
sures should be taken to prevent in- 
flation and promote sustained growth. 

The kit also includes another 36- 
page booklet entitled A Banker Dis- 
cusses Inflation, Credit Control, In- 
terest Rates, which was originally 
published and distributed to A.B.A. 
members late last year. This deals 
largely with the role of credit con- 
trol and interest rates in the growth- 
inflation problem. It also examines 
and explodes some misconceptions 
about the banking industry. 

Besides these two booklets, the kit 
of educational aids includes six 8- 
page leaflets intended for wide dis- 
tribution, not only among bank per- 
sonnel but also to bank customers. 
Following are the titles and brief 
descriptions of these six leaflets: 
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Meeting the Challenge of 
Growth Without Inflation 


This 36-page booklet (actual size, 4” x 
814”) is one of the two enclosed in 


the kit 


How Can We Raise Living Stand- 
ards ... and not Living Costs? ex- 
amines the process by which living 
standards are raised — emphasizing 
the key roles of savings and invest- 
ment. 


What Can Women Do About Ris- 
ing Prices? offers practical sugges- 
tions as to how women can help hold 
down living costs and thereby con- 
tribute to the well-being of home and 
nation alike. 


How Inflation Shrinks Your Dol- 
lars ...and What You Can Do 
About It seeks to shed light on the 
dangers which inflation poses for the 
saver—especially the small saver. 


Easy Money, Tight Money, Healthy 
Money ... and What They Mean to 
Your Pocketbook shows what causes 
tight money periods and easy money 
periods, and how both are necessary 
for healthy money. 


How the Cost of Money Affects 
the Cost of Living is designed to 
help the public understand why in- 
terest rates rise and fall, and why it 
is important that they should. 


Watch Your Billions discusses the 
cost of government as viewed by a 
banker and a depositor. This leaflet 
will help your banking customers 
better to understand and influence 
sound governmental budget policies 
in the interests of achieving and 
maintaining a healthy and vigorous 
economy. 


Remington Stresses Importance 


A letter from John W. Remington, 
president of the American Bankers 
Association, and a 4-page folder de- 
scribing the A.B.A.’s program for 
Economic Growth Without Inflation 
were sent to members along with 
the kit of educational materials. In 
this letter, Mr. Remington stressed 
the importance of the program and 
called upon all American banks to 
participate in it. 

The launching last month of this 
program to combat inflation was 
especially timely in view of recent 
evidence that part of the public is 
becoming apathetic toward the dan- 
gers of inflation. Such apathy is 
apparently due in large part to a 
slowing down in recent months of 
the general rise in prices, which has 
led some people to imagine that the 
inflation danger is about over. 

This belief that the threat of in- 
flation has ended is refuted by the 
leaflet, How Can We Raise Living 
Standards ... and Not Living Costs? 
which points out that, while the rise 
in prices has slowed down or stopped 
every now and then in recent years, 
these pauses have always proved 
only temporary. “We cannot as- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Magnetic Ink 
Character Recognition: 


how soon and how safe? 


Bring up the subject of Magnetic 
Ink Character Recognition, and 
some bankers will talk in terms of 
“some day.” 

But ‘‘some day”’ has already ar- 
rived. No longer experimental, mag- 
netic ink encoding and check 
handling have been tested, proved 
and established. Several banks have 
been using the method for more than 
a year, and with totally satisfactory 
results. It promises to revolutionize 
processing of personalized and busi- 
ness checks, loan repayment sys- 
tems, Christmas Clubs, Vacation 
Clubs and similar services. 


Lifting the Curtain 
Successful installations have an- 


The A. B. Dick Model 366 Automated Offset 
Duplicator has proved its ability to precision- 
print E-13-B magnetic ink characters. 


May 1960 


swered many of the questions re- 
garding the system—and specifically, 
questions about magnetic ink im- 
printing itself. What about perform- 
ance? Printing characteristics? 
Reliability? 

And most of all, what about tol- 
erances? Printing specifications for 
magnetic encoding, as adopted and 
published by the ABA, may seem 
strict—particularly when expressed 
in decimals. A tolerance of .0625, 
for example, appears minute. But 
converted to a fraction, it becomes 
1/16 of an inch—not at all formid- 
able. Any printer worth his ink is 
accustomed to living with much 
more disciplined requirements in 
commercial work. 

Other specifications are new to 
many printers. For example, the 
specifications governing ink lay- 
down, film of ink and spread of ink 
are necessary to meet the require- 
ments for ‘‘machine reading’”’ as well 
as the familiar ‘‘eye’’ inspection sys- 
tem. But with proper testing devices 
and adequate quality controls, these 
too, pose no problem. 


Controlling Signal Strength 


It is commonly understood that cor- 
rect signal level is basic to the effi- 
ciency of a mechanized document 
handling system. Density of the ink 
impression must be carefully con- 
trolled in order to be “read” ac- 
curately by electronic sorting 
equipment. 

This requirement, too, is being 
completely satisfied—by use of the 


offset process of printing. In fact, 
with A. B. Dick automated offset 
check imprinting equipment, the 
proper level of signal strength can 
be maintained—day in, day out. In 
the machines themselves and in the 
perfection of magnetic inks, A. B. 
Dick Company has made important 
contributions toward proving the 
practicality of the system. 


Further Questions? 
If you or your printer have further 
questions regarding imprinting for 
Magnetic Ink Character Recogni- 
tion, we invite you to contact A. B. 
Dick Company, MICR Department, 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 48, Ill. 
Or simply return the coupon below. 


A. B. DICK COMPANY 
5700 W. Touhy Ave., MICR Dept. 
Chicago 48, Ill. 


I’d like to know more about magnetic ink 
check imprinting with A. B. Dick auto- 
mated offset duplicators. 
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A.B.A.’s TOP “TRAVELING MEN” 


Left: John W. Remington 

President, American Bankers Association 
an 

President, Lincoln Rochester Trust Company 

Rochester, New York 


Right: Carl A. Bimson 
Vice-president, American Bankers Association 


an 
President, Valley National Bank 
oenix, Arizona 


Between them, the two top-ranking banker-officers of your Asso- 


ciation have already committed themselves to travel a total of 
some 65,000 miles this year. Between them, they will attend 


meetings in more than 20 states, listening and speaking, learning 
and guiding. 


These dedicated men—and many other members of the Official 
Family—are giving of their time and energy to implement and 
help formulate policies in the best interest of the public that 
banking serves, of unity and cooperation within the banking fra- 
ternity, and of banking as a business. 


Their travels are in your interest and, thus, are of interest to you. 
To keep fully posted on their activities, read BANKING—every 


month! 


Largest paid circulation of any publication in the banking field 


BANKING 


Journal of the American Bankers Association 


This is one of a series highlighting a few of the many activities of the American Bankers Association. 
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Federal Deposit 


Your eyes and ears in Chicago... 


Reliable information about the Midwest is one 
reason our many correspondent friends use City 
National as their eyes and ears in Chicago. 
Whether in the shade of Lincoln’s statue... 
or wherever the facts are to be found... 
you'll get fast, diligent, personal service at 
City National. 

Big enough to handle a// correspondent bank- 


Member 


Insurance 
Corporation 


ing services... buy and sell... portfolio advice 
... transferal of funds... transit service around 
the clock... clearings. Small enough to provide 
the personal attention each job needs. You al- 
ways deal with an officer at City National. 

Whenever you need diligent eyes and ears in 
or from Chicago, call on City National. We'd 
like to do business with you. 


NWATIONAL BAN K 


AND TRUST COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


208 South La Salle Street « FRanklin 2-7400 


© City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago, 1960 
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Business Building Bulletin 
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IDEAS AT WORK 


Bank Commends Staff 
in Newspaper Ad 


HE Union Market National Bank 

of Watertown, Mass., gave its 
staff a pleasant—and public—pat on 
the back. 

After a big winter storm it pub- 
lished this three-column newspaper 
advertisement: 


We Feel So Proud 


It isn’t an idle boast, unfounded or 
trite, to say we are genuinely proud of 
the people who compose the Union 
Market staff and it doesn’t require a 
crippling snow storm to make us aware 
of the deep loyalty and sense of re- 
sponsibility these people have toward 
their bank assignments. 

These fine personal qualities are dem- 
onstrated individually many times dur- 
ing a year, but they never have been 
more personified by a group than dur- 
ing last Friday’s storm when close to 
85% of the total number of our em- 
ployees reported for work, thereby per- 
mitting us to operate all departments 
and open each office on time. 

We publicly commend those in our 
organization who, through determina- 
tion and resourcefulness and under the 
most trying conditions, were on hand 
to render banking services to our cus- 
tomers. 


Leap Year Grab Bags 
Promote New Business 


tng National Bank of Min- 
neapolis celebrated its 40th year 
with a “leap year jewelry grab bag” 
promotion that built business. Vice- 
president R. W. Crouley reports that 
during February, when the drive was 
held, nearly 600 new accounts were 
opened. The campaign also included 
safe deposit box rentals. 

Grab bags given to new customers 
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The Ideas Section of the Business 
Building Bulletin is by JOHN L. 
COOLEY. 


contained an assortment of jewelry. 
At the end of the month there was 
a staff drawing for 30 special bags. 

To stimulate customer interest, 
each item was boxed and enclosed in 
a pink and white candy-stripe bag. 
The containers were prominently 
displayed in a plastic cylinder in the 
bank’s street-level lobby which was 
decorated with signs describing the 
promotion and telling the public how 


to get a free bag: open a $50 savings 
account, a $50 regular or special 
checking account, or rent a box. 

Local newspapers carried three 
separate advertisements. A photo in 
each ad showed a bracelet, brooch, 
earrings, pendant, compact, and 
lighter—the items offered. The ad- 
vertisements were captioned “For 
Ladies—or Hopeful Males.” News- 
paper, radio, and television were 
used for the campaign. 

Each time a staff member brought 
in a customer account he signed an 
introduction card which was vali- 
dated by an officer. The employee’s 
name was then deposited for the 


With an assist from Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
stockholders of American Can Co. received the first annual 
report distributed inside a company product—a new biscuit 
dough container developed for the mailing. The bank ac- 
tually became a packaging plant to handle the mailing of 
more than 96,000 pieces. Two production lines staffed by 
American Can employees turned out 2,000 packaged re- 
ports an hour in one of the offices. Pictured are William C. 
Stolk, right, president of American Can; Wallis B. Dunckel, 
left, Bankers’ president; and Robert K, Christenberry, New 
York City postmaster 
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general staff drawing at the con- 
clusion of the campaign. 

Mr. Crouley says that nearly 65% 
of Marquette’s employees took part 
in the new business venture, by far 
the largest participation the bank 
has had in a new business promo- 
tion. 


New York Bank Has 
Safety Show 


os Your Life to Safety” was the 
slogan of a main office show by 
the Union Dime Savings Bank of 
New York. It emphasized prevention 
of accidents in the home, on the high- 
way, at work or on the water. A 
safety pin was the symbol. 

There were demonstrations of first 
aid and fire prevention equipment, 
driving skill tests, and suggestions 
from the Coast Guard for handling 
small craft. A casualty company, the 
American Red Cross, the local util- 
ity, the city traffic department, man- 
ufacturers of safety equipment, and 
retail stores were other participants. 

Visitors received a small folder— 
for new account purposes—featuring 
the men whose portraits appear on 
U. S. currency. Text read: 

“You may start with Washington, 
but if you begin with Lincoln, you’ll 
start earning dividends. Do you know 
what a Hamilton saved each week 
would do for you in a year? From 
Jackson to Grant is quite a jump, 
but you might receive one or the 
other as a present. Franklin and Mc- 
Kinley are centuries apart. When you 
go to Cleveland you're really getting 
somewhere! And if you pass Madi- 
son and arrive at Salmon P. Chase, 
you’ve doubled your money.” 


A lobby sign used 

in Marquette Na- 

tional’s grab bag 
promotion 


OPEN ANEW 


950% 


Identification of these Americans 
with the bills was provided under 
a back cover heading, “How many 
of these men figure in your life?” 

The bank didn’t overlook the re- 
minder: “‘There’s safety in savings 
too.” 


Coast Bank Pictures 


Area in W orld Trade 


36-PAGE study published by 
Union Bank of Los Angeles 
focuses on the area’s position in 
international trade. Titled “World 
Trade and the Dynamic Los Angeles 
Metropolitan Area,” the brochure is 
the work of the bank’s consulting 
economist, Dr. Robert R. Dockson, 
dean of the School of Business at the 
University of Southern California. 
The study was presented by 
Union’s president, Harry J. Volk, at 
a luncheon of civic leaders and offi- 
cials of Los Angeles and Long Beach 
Harbor. Attractively illustrated, the 


Bank-Girl-Horse Story Still Running 


— the “bank horse” story? Well, it’s still traveling! 

In December 1955, you recall, The Hanover Bank of New York gave 
a horse as a Christmas present to Karen Ann McGuire, the 12-year-old 
who had bid $24.03 for the million-dollar thoroughbred Nashua. In 
gratitude she named her steed “Hanover’s Wishing Star.” 

The news really stirred things up; and although the worldwide pub- 
licity (it included even a storybook) has subsided, there are plenty 
of young folks who are hearing about the girl, the horse, and the bank. 
Hanover receives a letter almost every month from a kid who wants 
a horse. Will the nice bank please send one? 

Don Hassell, Hanover’s PR man, eases the disappointment in a 
pleasant, chatty note, each personalized. He also corresponds regularly 
with several of the young people who seem to have decided that even 
if they didn’t get a horse, they made a friend. 

As for Karen Ann and “Hanover’s Wishing Star,” they’re well and 
happy at the young lady’s home in Valhalla, N. Y. 


LIMIT | GRAB BAG TO A PERSON 


* SAVINGS ACCOUNT 
* MAR-PAY-GO OR REG.CHECKING ACCOUNT 


Broaches- Bracelets-Necklaces 
Earrings - Pendants -Compacts 
‘Lighters: 


Year Jewelry 


GRAB BAG 


* RENT A SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 


brochure contains data on, exports 
and imports, major markets, trade 
with the Far East, Europe, and Latin 
America. Dr. Dockson says the world 
“is on the verge of a business boom 
which will exceed all that has ever 
gone before.” He offers suggestions 
for a constructive program leading 
to the development of the area’s 
opportunities. 


50,000 Visit Orlando 


First’s New Home 


ORE than 50,000 persons visited 
the First National Bank at Or- 


lando, Fla., during the week of fes- . 


tivities that marked the opening of 
its new 12-story building. 

A dedication ceremony and pre- 
views for local groups preceded the 
first business day. Special tours were 
arranged for city and county offi- 
cials, directors and officers, press, 
radio and television people, local 
bankers and certified public account- 


American National Bank and_ Trust 

Company of Chicago saluted Spring 

1960 with blossoms and plants in the 

12 show windows and inside the bank. 

Martha Fischer, Georgette Berwanger 

and Paulette Neustrom helped with the 
arranging 
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3 Banks Cooperate in Financial Management Conference 


three commercial banks of Charlottesville, 
Va., are sponsoring a financial management con- 
ference for business and professional people. It’s 
an annual event, planned and conducted as a joint 
project—and that means the competitive angle is 
omitted. 

The program started a couple of years ago in a 
rather small way, as a business management con- 
ference arranged by the local bankers, with the 
endorsements of the chamber of commerce and re- 
tail merchants association, and cooperation from 
the city and county school systems. It’s grown to 
a six-session series that has overflowed the original 
bank meeting room to the student center at the 
University of Virginia where 149 people took an 
active part in the 1960 program. 

Topics for the six sessions, held Thursday eve- 
nings, were: law for business and the professions; 
personnel and sales problems; financing a moderate 
size business; estate planning; investments for the 
individual; and tax problems. The subjects were 
handled by experts, including local bankers. 

A question and answer period, a general discus- 
sion, and an opportunity to get advice on specific 
problems followed the meetings. Wives attended, 
too, and had many queries. 


Audience Preferences 


At the final session the audience received a ques- 
tionnaire asking people to list program subjects in 
order of preference, to rate the effectiveness of 
speakers, and to state what topics, in their opinion, 
might have been omitted. The information thus re- 
ceived is a guide for next year’s series when the 
bankers’ committee lines up the program. 

The conference is unusual not only because of 
its cooperative, noncompetitive nature, but because 
no mailing lists are used to solicit registrations. Ad- 


vance announcements are made by radio and news- 
paper publicity; there’s full press coverage. 

The conference this year was attended by people 
in many occupations: doctors, dentists, attorneys, 
retired persons, owners of insurance agencies, ser- 
vice station operators, electrical contractors, and, 
of course, bankers—a cross-section of Charlottes- 
ville. 


Directing Committee 


The bankers on the directing committee are 
Marshali Black, assistant vice-president, Peoples 
National Bank; Alvin Clements, vice-president and 
cashier, Citizens Bank & Trust Company; and Lewis 
W. Harrison, vice-president, National Bank and 
Trust Company. Each man presides at two of the 
half dozen meetings. 

“It is customary for banks to advertise their 
eagerness ‘to be of service,’ ‘to give complete finan- 
cial accommodation,’ ”’ says the committee. “Pre- 
sumably these offers include the important function 
of advising and counseling on business and finan- 
cial problems. 

“It may, with some reason, be said that loan 
officers spend a large part of their time in such 
activity. But is it not true that customer contact 
with officers is largely restricted to the borrowers? 
And does not this leave a sizable segment of cus- 
tomers without the benefit of their bank’s judgment 
on financial matters? 

“We are firmly convinced that the response to 
this conference indicates the need for such informa- 
tion, and the eagerness of all sorts of people to 
solve the increasingly difficult financial problems of 
our day by acquiring technical financial knowledge. 
We also believe that the opportunity to meet this 
need belongs to the banks of this community. We 
gladly accept the responsibility.” 


ants. There was a dinner or lunch— 
without speeches—for each party of 
guests. 

On opening day a high school band 
led by Fred Waring provided the 
program’s overture, and then the 
general contractors presented gold 
keys to Chairman Linton E. Allen 
and President W. J. Capehart. Mr. 
Allen, opening the main door, told 
the waiting crowd, “Come on in, 
folks, we’re open for business.” 

A hundred red balloons imprinted 
with the bank’s insignia and carry- 
ing certificates redeemable for cash, 
were released from the balcony. 

At the dedication ceremony the 
preceding Sunday, a rabbi, a priest, 
and a minister participated. Mr. 
Capehart presided, introducing the 
directors. 
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Other features of the week in- 
cluded a souvenir edition of the Or- 
lando Evening Star, describing the 
modern banks and its services. There 
are 39 teller windows in the lobby 
and seven drive-in tellers. 


A few of the 50,- 
000 who visited 
the Orlando bank 
during the week 
the new building 
was opened 


Plans for the opening were worked 
out carefully. Staff committees, ap- 
pointed well in advance, handled the 
many details, including the adver- 
tising and the arrangements for the 
open house. 
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This is “Mr. Trusty,” new cartoon im- 

age of the Bound Brook (N. J.) Trust 

Company. The town goes back to Co- 

lonial days, so he’s dressed in period 

costume. His regular line, “Mr. Trusty 

says,”” leads into the bank’s advertising 
messages 


Baltimore Library Has 
Bank Education Display 


A SALUTE to banking education in 
general and to Baltimore Chap- 
ter, A.I.B., in particular, attracted 
attention in the main window of the 
Enoch Pratt Library in Baltimore. 

It was a display of books, posters, 
and magazines about banking, fur- 
nished by Allene Turner Petts, Bal- 
timore Branch, the Richmond Fed, 
by the library, and by the American 
Bankers Association. Items of local 
banking history were used, too. 

Robert S. Ake, assistant director 
of the library, said: “This exhibit 
attracted a great deal of attention, 
and we received many favorable com- 
ments on it.” 

In the foreground was a card read- 
ing: “Banking is just one of many 
subjects featured in books and other 


Business Development Is Theme 


at FPRA Regionals 


Rectonat meetings in Indianapolis, 
Birmingham, and Minneapolis, con- 
ducted by the Financial Public Rela- 
tions Association, drew large audiences 
for one-day programs that featured 
business development. National officers 
of FPRA were among the speakers. 


Salesmanship 


President Reed Sass, vice-president 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, told 
the PR men and women that financial 
institutions lagged behind other busi- 
ness in selling their services. To over- 
come a lack of salesmanship and mer- 
chandising know-how, he said, “we 
must overcome historical inhibitions, 
oversensitivity to unjustified complaints, 
our indefensibly poor attitude towards 
selling, an unwillingness to commit our- 
selves to an adequate selling and pro- 
motional budget, and our handicap of 
inarticulate communications to the 
masses and often to our younger and 
inexperienced staff members.” 


Officer Calls 


First Vice-president Jordan J. 
Crouch, vice-president, First National 
Bank of Nevada, Reno, warned that 
new accounts can be lost to a competi- 
tor “if the proper contacts are not 
made at the proper time.” He advo- 
cated a good officer call program—one 
with continuity. Salesmanship and busi- 
ness building through officer calls 
should be made a major responsibility 
of all officers, he said. 


Staff Training 

Second Vice-president John P. An- 
derson, vice-president, First National 
Bank of Passaic County, Paterson, 
N. J., told the bank people that staff 
training was important because “good 
salesmen in banking are still few and 
far between.” This means that “re. 
vitalizing our own sales programs and 
training our present staffs in up-to- 
date bank selling techniques are the 
only practical solutions for us,” he as- 
serted. 


Advertising 


Third Vice-president Ernest G. Gear- 
hart, Jr., vice-president, First National 
Bank, Miami, Fla., said a good adver- 
tising program had three essentials: 
planning, an adequate budget, and ad- 
ministration. Advertising, he concluded, 
is the least expensive means of reach- 
ing the mass market. 


Reaching the Women 


The association’s treasurer, Robert 
A. Bachle, vice-president, National 
Boulevard Bank, Chicago, suggested 
that a good proportion of bank adver- 
tising be directed to women. Explain 
in simple terms what the bank can do 
for them. Receive them cordially. Be 


sure your housekeeping is in order. ° 


Keep close tabs on their social and 
civic activities, offering your rooms and 
a speaker for their organization’s meet- 
ings. 


publications available in the Busi- 
ness and Education Department.” 

Mrs. Petts is Richmond Chapter’s 
publicity chairman. 


Briefer Mention 


FOR WOMEN. Lincoln National 
Bank and Trust Company of Central 


DUCATIONAL BANKING PROGRAM 


STREET 


This is the A.I.B. 
exhibit in the 
Baltimore library. 
Items included 
Institute material 
and books from 
the library’s own 
shelves 


New York, Syracuse, has established 
a Women’s Customer Service De- 
partment with Norma S. Stone in 
charge. In addition to helping women 
and their families in financial mat- 
ters, the department will aid them 
in becoming better acquainted “in 
and with our community,” said Pres- 
ident Carl H. Maar. 


FPRA EDITOR. Wilfred H. Ber- 
man has been appointed editor of the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion. Formerly editor of the weekly 
Richmond (Mich.) Review and man- 
ager of a commercial printing plant, 
he will edit the FPRA Bulletin and 
handle press releases and promo- 
tional material. He is a graduate of 
Michigan State University. 


ELECTION HANDBOOK. Bank of 
the Southwest, Houston, has a free 
booklet on the 1960 election. 
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7 Outdoor Ad 
Awards 
Go to Banks 


Bank of the 
outhwest 


First award, poster design, markets of 500,000 to 1,000,000, Bank of the South- 
west, Houston, Tex. (William B. Black). Aylin Advertising 


Sven banks received awards in the 
annual contest sponsored by the Out- 
door Advertising Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc. The winning entries are pic- 
tured on this page. 

Covered in the competition’s 12 divi- 
sions each year are the standardized 
media of outdoor advertising, 24-sheet 
posters and printed bulletins. Six cam- 
paign divisions are for complete pro- State Bank, Hous- 
grams, while six design divisions are ton (W. Neal 
for single ads. In judging, emphasis Greer). Ritchie 
was given to soundness of the over-all Advertising 
plan and copy in helping achieve the 
objectives. 


Third award, de- 
sign, markets of 
500,000 to 1,000,- 
000, Citizens 


glad had 
FIRST NATIONAL 


Second award, poster campaign, more than three but less 
than 12 months duration, First National Bank, Little Rock 
(B. Finley Vinson), Ted Lamb & Associates. 


Third award, painted bulletin cam- 

paigns, unembellished, Texas State 

Bank, Austin (Tom Joseph, Mrs. Helen 
Mitchell) 


are you 


Second award, poster design, markets of 100,000 to 500.- 
000 population, Florida National Bank, Jacksonville. Mar- 
schalk & Pratt Division of McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


May 1960 


AGE - 
ASK US ABOUT Chia 


PERSONA 


savers 
take trips 


First National Bank 


“THE SAVERS BEST FRIEND” (=) 


Third award, poster campaign, more than three but less 
than 12 months duration, First National Bank, Memphis 
(D. H. Tuttle). Simon & Gwynn Advertising 


TEXAS state BANK 
LL” SERVICE 


1904 GUADALUPE MEMBER F.D.i.c 


N 
Englands A 


Second award, painted bulletin designs, embellished, The 
Boston Five Cents Savings Bank (Robert Farrington). 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
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ADS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


Newest Advertising Aids to Help You Build MORE 


The 6-page boat loan folder shown at left 
features a striking cover illustration in full, 
natural color; contains helpful information 
for the boatman on Rules of the Road, 
basic rules for boating safety, the U. S. 
buoyage system, and buying a boat; con- 
cludes with a persuasive invitation to fi- 
nance through your bank. Your order for 
copies of this unusual and timely folder 
would be filled promptly. 


The 4-page folder below is a new version, 
with new cover illustration, of one of the 
most popular auto loan pieces your A.B.A. 
Advertising Department has ever pro- 
duced. Why not capitalize on its tested 
effectiveness—and its up-to-the-minute de- 
sign—by ordering copies for your bank? 
Printed in an attractive combination of 
cream, dark blue, silver. 


For sample folders — to- 

gether with price informa- 

tion and order forms—sim- 

ply write to the Advertising , > 

Department, American THE 
Bankers Association, 12 East 

36 Street, New York 16, a ae Vos LOW-COST 


New York. ~ 


Please specify folders by title. 
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DS and AIDS that sell SERVICES 


BUSINESS— Prepared by A.B.A. Advertising Dept. 


IMPROVE YOUR HOME 


4-page folder on home improvement 

loans, shown at right, is designed to catch 

the eye with its amusingly "different" cover 

picture. Text includes a handy check-list 

of repair and improvement needs (a proven 

interest-arousing device); emphasizes the 

advantages to the prospective borrower 

of your bank's loan plan. Let this sales- A OR OUTSIDE 
man-in-print help your bank to win its fair Al\ 

share of the improvement-financing mar- WITH 
ket. Colors: Light blue and black. ) : 


A LOW-COST 


BANK LOAN 


Newspaper ad series #20-SA on savings 

(illustrated at left) consists of 6 ads fea- 

turing drawings, by an outstanding artist, 

of individuals most people like to emulate. 

Copy advances the theme that informed 

people bank their savings. These ads are 

._s #19-SA, except that they are smaller in 

Men of Decision. . shear size: 2 pol vn 7". Be the bank in your 
BANK their savings town to benefit by using this attention- 

Their action is based on the fact that more peo- getting series. Ads are supplied in com- 
ple have more savings dollars in-banks than plete mat form. For descriptive broadside, 
anywhere else. Why not do your saving with us? prices, order form, write the A.B.A. Ad- 


vertising Department. 
20SA-1 


Please specify key number of ad series. 


May 1960 
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Fig. 1: Howard E. Grisby, cashier, an- 
swers a question from the floor 


Bank of Stronghurst, IIl., pop- 
ulation 800, is set upon the broad 
plain of western Illinois, at the crest 
of its long, gradual slope toward the 
Mississippi River. It’s community— 
mainly farmers and cattle raisers. 
Many banks in mid-America could 
be described in almost the same way. 

This 14-year-old bank, however, 
with its $3,000,000 in assets, feels 
that it has something special. Truly 
a community bank, its stock is widely 
held. Some 130 of the Stronghurst 
community hold its 700 outstanding 
shares. And, its stockholders meet- 
ings are something just a little bit 
different—a special event, not just 
for the bank’s owners, but for the 
entire community. 

On the gray, cold winter’s day set 
aside for the bank’s 1960 meeting, 
117 of the stockholders and friends 
of the bank turned up at Strong- 
hurst Community School for the an- 
nual conclave. 


How They Do It 


Here are some of the rules of 
thumb this bank follows to make its 
meetings such a community event: 
(1) Encourage attendance. The 

meeting notice is a friendly, in- 
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Bank Stockholders Get Together 
At Stronghurst 


This account of an unusual an- 4 
nual stockholders’ meeting was 
sent to BANKING by GEORGE 
WASEM, vice-president Com- 
mercial National Bank, Peoria 


dividually - typed letter, often 
with personal postscript. A bank 
statement, with program, and 
luncheon menu for the family- 
style luncheon that is served 
goes along. 

Try to be interesting and infor- 
mative—remember this is man- 
agement’s special opportunity. 
Stockholder relations are a 2- 
way street. See figure 1. 
Encourage stockholders to be 
seen and heard. See figure 2. 
Get the mechanics of the meet- 
ing over with quickly, so that 
there is time for informal dis- 
cussion. 

Make sure that bank officers are 
alert and available for just that. 
Try a little showmanship. See 
figure 3. 

An earnings and dividend re- 
port, with year-by-year growth 
comparisons is informative, con- 
tributes toward discussion, and 


Fig. 2: J. R. Peasley, cattle feeder and 
stockholder, speaks his piece 


“brings the bank home” with the 
stockholder. 

Warm hospitality — welcoming 
those who are known to the 
bank’s officers, and making those 
who are not so familiar feel at 
home, should keynote the whole 
meeting. 

This is how Bank of Stronghurst, 
Ill., makes its annual stockholders 
meeting what it is—something much 
more than the routine “going- 
through-the-motions” attended by a 
“faithful few.” 


ig. 3: A film about bank public relations brings everyone just a little closer to 


the problems of a modern bank 
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Your BANK 


WRITE ON 
PAY TO THE BOTH SIDES 
OF THIS CHECK 
AND THEN 
DOLLARS TRY INK 
ERADICATOR 


ANY City, U.S.A. 


Printed by offset on 
Green Hammermill 
Sentry Safety. 


N ti wee BRA i| Anyone who tampers with a check written on 

eW anmerm| Hammermill Sentry Safety will quickly abandon 
the project and seek honest employment. 

Sentry Safety Ink eradicator applied to this new paper brings 

j out a rash of warning words—STOP * STOP * STOP 

—hidden under the sensitized surface design. 


S h U uts ie STO D ad Suddenly a check-raiser loses his confidence. 
* 


STOP appears on both sides of Sentry Safety paper 
to protect the endorser as well as the drawer. 


at WO Uj Id fs be | You can order Hammermill Sentry Safety in seven 
| stock colors and white. Ask your bank stationer for 


SAFETY 
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NORTH OF THE BORDER 


CHARLES M. SHORT 


Canada’s Economic Independence: 
How Much, How Soon? 


HE storm of controversy which 
[os blown up in recent years 

on Canada’s so-called economic 
dependence on the United States is 
now raging at the highest levels of 
business and politics, some leaders 
going so far as to urge devaluation 
of the Canadian dollar in terms of 
the American dollar, a view shared 
partly by the Premier of the On- 
tario Government. But the strong- 
est stand for an economically inde- 
pendent Canada has been taken by 
the Governor of the Bank of Canada 
(the central bank) in his annual re- 
port to the Federal Minister of Fi- 
nance. Repeating some of his recent 
public statements that Canadians 
should furnish more capital for the 
development of their country, the 
Governor went much further in his 
report. He stated that the cumula- 
tive effect of continued and rising 
deficits in Canada’s international 
balance of payments, mostly with 
the United States, must weaken the 
ability of the national economy to 
meet difficulties of the next recession 
to come from abroad and would make 
more likely the development of a 
domestic recession arising from ex- 
cesses and structural strains within 
that economy. 


Current Account Deficits High 


The outstanding feature of Can- 
ada’s balance of international pay- 
ments in recent years has been the 
size of deficits on current account. 
Over the past four years, the total 
of such deficits has been $5,335,000,- 
000, with the figure for 1959 at $1,- 
460,000,000, a new record high. Dur- 
ing this period, it was possible for 
deficits of such a size to be financed 
without adverse effects on exchange 
reserves or a fall in the exchange 
rate because foreigners took advan- 
tage of opportunities, or were in- 
duced by Canadian governments and 
other borrowers, to provide large 
amounts of capital and loans to the 
Canadian economy; indeed the cap- 
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ital inflow was so large as to main- 
tain the external value of the Ca- 
nadian dollar at a high level. The 
recorded excesses of payments over 
receipts on nonmerchandise accounts 
rose steadily during the 1950s to a 
level of $1,074,000,000 in 1959. These 
are balance of payments figures only 
and as they stand they do not in- 
clude retained (that is, unremitted) 
profits accruing to nonresidents who 
are involved in Canadian business 
operations. 


Diversification Is the Key 


“We can achieve, by our own ef- 
forts without foreign aid, a substan- 
tial increase every year in our pro- 
ductive capacity and standard of 
living,” said the Governor of the 
Bank of Canada. “For the purpose 
of maintaining full employment, eco- 
nomic growth and a rising standard 
of living, we do not need to stimu- 
late a temporarily high but unsus- 
tainable rate of consumer spending 
by means of more and more con- 
sumer credit, or of capital expendi- 
tures on a scale greater than our 
own capacity and willingness to save 
out of annual production for that 
purpose. We would benefit more from 
greater diversification of our pro- 
duction, which could provide a higher 
average level of employment and one 
less exposed to the hazard of sud- 
den changes.” 


More Canadian Funds Available, Says Fleming 


Finance Minister Donald Fleming has given provinces and municipalities 
a strong warning about borrowing money in the United States bond market, 
according to a recent dispatch in The New York Times. In his budget 
speech, Mr. Fleming warned that a switch in exchange rates could “pinch” 
them some day. Along with the warning, Mr. Fleming has proposed budget 
action that could have twofold results, says the Times: It could make it 
easier for provinces and municipalities to borrow in Canada, and possibly 
ease the pressure that has kept the Canadian dollar at a high premium. 
On the strength of his balanced budget, Mr. Fleming urged provinces and 
municipalities to take advantage of the reduced Federal demand for funds 

in the Canadian money market. 


The Federal Government’s national 
budget for its fiscal year ending 
March 31 showed a deficit of slightly 
over $400,000,000. The forecast for 
the ensuing fiscal year is for rec- 
ord expenditures of nearly $6-billion, 
but for these to be exceeded by about ° 
$12,000,000 in revenues, provided 
that a 6% increase in the gross na- 
tional product last year will be re- 
peated in 1960. Minor changes in 
taxation are proposed and only to 
correct some inequities. The only 
important change in tariffs is the 
imposition of higher duties on col- 
ored cotton fabrics and synthetic 
materials, of which the United States 
is the largest source, arranged with 
American authorities under the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
Commenting on the Government’s 
improved financial position, the Min- 
ister of Finance said nonbudgetary 
transactions in 1960-61 will require 
cash borrowings of $210,000,000 com- 
pared with $900,000,000 in the past 
year. This modest claim on the 
money market would greatly ease 
the problems of provincial and mu- 
nicipal governments and of private 
industry in meeting their essential 
financial requirements in the do- 
mestic market. With recent sub- 
stantial declines in interest rates 
financing in the Canadian money 
market should be much easier this 
year. 
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FOR BUSINESS 
FACTS ABOUT 


ASK 

THE MAN 
WHO WORKS 
THERE 


Royal Bank officers inspect timber being readied for export at Victoria, British Columbia 


When it comes to doing business with Canada, it pays to talk to the 
Royal Bank. Why? Because Canada is a big country; no two areas are 
exactly alike, each has its own character, its own business ‘‘atmosphere”’. 
Across the face of this wide country there are over 870 Royal Bank managers 
to serve you. Each man knows his own city, town, community ... inti- 
mately. He himself ‘‘belongs” . . . because he works there. He can help your 
customers get in touch with the right people . . . wherever they wish to do 
business in Canada. For convenience, address inquiries to The Royal Bank 
of Canada, Business Development Department, Head Office, Montreal. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank .. . assets exceed 4 billion dollars. 
New York Agency—68 William Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


For your clients who are 
considering setting up 

a business in Canada, 
this booklet gives vital 
facts about the framework 
of business organization. 
For your copy—free and 
without obligation— 
write to The Royal 

Bank of Canada, Business 
Development Department, 
Head Office, Montreal 


Over 970 branches in Canada, the Caribbean area, and South America * Offices in New York, London and Paris 
Representatives in Chicago, Dallas and Hong Kong 
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A.B.A. Agricultural Commission members, Advisory Councilmen, and guests at the Commission’s annual meeting in St, 7 
Augustine, Fla. To achieve brevity, in case of bank officers bank names and titles are omitted. Seated, left to right, Fred — 
L. Garlock, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; W. D. Finney, Fort Cobb, Okla.; S. E. Babington, — 
Greenville, Miss.; Frank W. Black, Barre, Vt.; John H. Crocker, Geen, Ill., chairman; J. Cantiie’ Rogers, Leesburg, — 


Fla.; and John L. Stauber, Marshfield, Wis. 


Standing, left to right, Guy O. Woodward, Utah State University, Logan; ~ 


Governor Charles N. Shepardson, Federal Reserve System, Washington, D. C.; Richard H. Clark, Salt Lake City; Donald — 

B. Peterson, Salem, Oreg.; Dr. Van B. Hart, Ithaca, N. Y.; Del Crouse, Worland, Wyo.; Royal L. Mullins, Wolfe Ciensg ; 

Tex.; Dr. G. B. Wood, Oregon State College, Corvallis; Edger T. Savidge, A.B.A. deputy manager, New York; C. Glenn © 
Zinn, Morgantown, W. Va.; and Dr. Tyrus R. Timm, Texas A. & M. College, College Station, Tex. 


News for Country Bankers 


This department is edited by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S staff. 


. Farm Credit Situation 
Sound, A.B.A. Survey Shows 


HE farm credit situation country- 

wide is currently sound despite 
some unfavorable elements in the 
agricultural situation, according to 
reports received by the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association in its semi-annual 
survey on agricultural credit condi- 
tions. 

According to the survey, farmers 
have done especially well in meeting 
their loans payments as scheduled. 
The cost-price squeeze of long dura- 
tion continues to be a problem. Farm 
income was lower in 1959 than the 
level reached in 1958. Even so, bank- 
er-respondents to the commission’s 
survey indicated that delinquency of 
payments on farm loans had in- 
creased very slightly from the low 
level of last year. Only a moderate 
increase in loan carry-overs was re- 
ported in some areas. In the Dakotas, 
severe drought last year has made it 
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necessary for many banks to extend 
lines of credit beyond the normal due 
dates. No particular difficulty is an- 
ticipated, however. 

Bigger expenses, reduced income, 
and the prospect of still further in- 
come reductions would seem to indi- 
cate that farmers will be more selec- 
tive in their spending and, conse- 
quently, cut back on their borrowing 
for items that can be deferred. Under 
these circumstances, it would not be 
surprising if the expansion of non- 
real estate credit used by farmers 
should be at a much lower rate this 
year than in 1959. Preliminary esti- 
mates of bank farm loan outstandings 
at the beginning of the year indicate 
that the rate of expansion is slowing 
down. Banks, however, still hold a 
record volume of farm paper and 
maintain their position as the largest 
institutional lenders to farmers. 


Interest Rates Increase 


Interest rates on farm loans have 
increased slightly in keeping with 
the credit supply-and-demand rela- 
tionship. In view of the high demand 
for credit of all types, a higher rate 
paid by farmers became necessary. 


Bank rates paid by farmers increased 
about 1/3 of 1% during the past 
year. 

Larger size loans, in line with agri- 
culture’s increasing capital and 
credit requirements, are being made, 
according to the reports received 
from banks. The average size of bank 
farm credit lines during the past 
year increased 8%. The greatest in- 
crease occurred in the Mississippi 
Delta, followed closely by the Corn 
Belt and the Northern Plains. The 
greater size of individual credit lines 
for the efficient operators and the 
growing need for additional capital 
funds in rural areas is placing fur- 
ther pressure on bank capital posi- 
tions. As a consequence, more banks 
are increasing their capital accounts 
and placing greater emphasis on cor- 
respondent bank and life insurance 
company relationships in their agri- 
cultural credit extensions. 

Banks of the nation are providing 
an increasing amount of farm credit 
on an intermediate-term repayment 
basis. Of the farm loans secured by 
mortgages which were made by 
banks during the last 12 months, a 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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Our man in charge was telling us about 
it. He leaned forward, relishing the 
group’s inquisitive expressions. “There 
are,” he said, “the usual well-known 
routes. Then there is our route—some of 
us call it ‘The Phantom Route.’ ” 


We were waiting for him to explain 
when one of the listeners spoke up: 
“You mean we have established con- 
tact with a ghost train?” 


Our man laughed and went on. “Not 
quite, but we have developed some un- 
usual transit methods—ways of sending 
checks that you won’t find on any of 
the published timetables. 


“Here’s an example of how it works. 
For one correspondent friend we found 
that we could save time in clearing his 
cash letter by actually flying it in the 
direction opposite its destination.” He 


paused and smiled, “By doing this, 
we could make connections with a 
faster incoming plane. It meant a sav- 
ings of some two or three hours to him. 
We always look for quicker ways of 
getting transit items to us and we are 
helped considerably by the people at 
the Postal Service in doing this. 


“Pouch mail? Sure, it’s a regular part of 
the system. Making use of every clock- 
beating advantage, charting individual 
plans and the like—these add up to what 
we call ‘The Phantom Route.’” 


Of course, matching the ingenuity of 
these transportation methods is the fast 
work of our own people—in three shifts 
—around the clock. 


Bankers Trust check clearing opera- 
tions are planned to give you the earli- 
est availability of funds—regardless of 
volume. If you have a problem involv- 
ing delays in your own check clearing 
operation, why not let our route makers 
study the problem? The kind of imagi- 
nation they use has a way of produc- 
ing practical results. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 82) 
larger proportion than was reported 
a year ago was made for intermedi- 
ate type investments such as farm 
improvements, machinery and equip- 


“ment, and livestock. Fewer farm real 


estate loans were made for the pur- 
pose of buying a farm and the pur- 
chasing of additional land in order 
to make larger units. 


What a Credit File Should Include for Best Results 


HILE discussing “Credit Files,” 
W. T. Finn, executive vice- 
president of the Deposit Bank of 


Pleasureville, Ky., recently gave | 


some good pointers on the informa- 
tion that should be included in an 
individual credit file and how this in- 
formation can be useful to the bor- 
rower when obtaining a loan. 

Mr. Finn’s remarks included the 
following: 

“In an individual agricultural 
credit file, the basic financial state- 
ment listing all of the borrower’s as- 
sets in detail, listing all of his liabili- 
ties in detail, and showing a net 
worth as accurately as can be deter- 
mined is, of course, the basic form or 
document. Printed financial state- 
ments may be obtained from various 
sources and each will differ in minor 
details. The most useful financial 
statement seems to be one which will 


Current Agricultural Situation 


Total acreage of crops planted or grown in 1960 now looks to be about 
337,000,000 acres, less than a million acres under the 1959 acreage. 


from a year ago. 


year earlier levels. 
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Prices of fed‘cattle will remain below last spring’s prices as marketings 
will continue large in the next few months. 


Hog prices are likely to climb above a year earlier by summer. Corn 
Belt producers are holding close to their intentions to reduce farrowings 
of the 1960 spring pig crop by 13% from last year. 


Soybean exports in 1959-60 are likely to set a new record of about 125 
million bushels compared with 110 million last year. 


Carryover of cotton in the United States on August 1, 1960 is expected 
to decline to about 8,100,000 bales from the 8,900,000 on hand August 1, 
1959. Exports during the current season are expected to be about 6,500,000 
bales compared with 2,800,000 bales a year earlier. 


The Index of Prices Received by farmers in March rose 3% from Feb- 
ruary and at 240 (1910-14—100) was the highest since last July, but 
about 14%% below a year earlier. The Index of Prices Paid by farmers 
for commodities and services, including interest, taxes, and farm wage 
rates inched up in March to establish a new all-time high of 300, up 1% 


Pricés received by farmers for milk and butterfat and wholesale prices 
of dairy products have been a little above last year for the last three 
months. Farm production also has been running close to year-ago levels. 


The index of average prices received by farmers for feed grains in mid- 
March was about the same as November, and 4% below a year earlier. 
Through the first half of 1960 feed prices probably will continue below 


Prepared by the U. S. Department of Agriculture 


show on its face the total value of 
livestock, of accounts receivable, of 
farm machinery, notes and mort- 
gages receivable, farm lands and 
real estate, each in an aggregate, but 
separate figure on the balance sheet 
and a separate subsidiary schedule 
either on the lower half of the face 
sheet or on the back of the balance 
sheet in which these various assets 
are listed in detail. This also applies 
to the liability side and the items 
listed thereon. In these subsidiary 
schedules an item such as livestock 
should be listed in detail combining 
only animals of the same breed, age, 
and value. Real estate should be 
listed in a separate schedule, show- 
ing a very brief description to in- 
clude the number of acres of farm 
land, title holder, present estimated 
value, the amount of mortgage, when 
the mortagage is due, how it is pay- 
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More than 2,100 bankers in 35 states 
and Puerto Rico participated in 1959 in 
the fund-raising program in behalf of 
the National 4-H Foundation, with Min. 
nesota banks in the lead. Two state 
bankers association presidents, Harold 
L. Hansen, seated, Baudette, Minn,; 
A. L. Garnaas, lefi, Sheyenne, N. Dak.; 
and Minnesota BA’s Executive Secretary 
Kenneth Wales, right, were among 25 
bankers who visited the National 4-H 
Center on a recent trip to Washington 


able and who holds it. A separate 
listing should be made for each piece 
of real estate owned by the customer. 
Similar information should be pro- 
vided in detail on each asset and 
liability, which cannot be fully ex- 
plained on the balance sheet. Many 
financial statements furnished to 
country banks by city banks and 
Federal Reserve banks have all of 
the necessary subschedules printed 
thereon. Some financial statements 
consist only of the balance sheet on 
the first page with the back of the 
sheet being blank. This type state- 
ment can be used if the person filling 
it out will take time to record this 
detailed information on the blank 
side of the sheet. 

In setting up credit files you will 
find that there is considerable in- 
formation required which will not be 
reflected by a balance sheet, but be- 
cause of its contingent nature should 
be shown on the financial statement. 
This information would include 
liability as endorser, or guarantor, 
the amount of insurance on farm 
buildings, the amount of farm li- 
ability policies, the face amount of 
life insurance and if the statement is 
taken before planting time, the num- 
ber of acres of all crops for the com- 
ing year together with the estimated 
yield of these crops. This would gen- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 86) 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 15, 1960 


RESOURCES: 


Cash and Due from Banks $213,415,686.62 
U. S. Government Bonds $183,347,515.13 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants 7,320,045.59 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 1,650,000.00 

_ Other Investments 3,867,763.59 196,185,324.31 

245,616,980.07 
21,642,500.00 
1.00 


Interest on Securities and Other 
Income Earned—Not Collected 1,614,178.05 


Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit.... 3,651,318.61 
TOTAL RESOURCES $682,126,014.66 


LIABILITIES: 


Capital Stock 27,500,000.00 
Surplus 27,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits 5,174,219.85 
TOTAL CAPITAL ACCOUNT.... 60,174,219.85 
Reserve Accounts 3,923,;538A3 
Liability on Letters of Credit 3,651,318.61 
U. S. Government Securities Sold 
Under Repurchase Agreement 23,700,000.00 
DEPOSITS: 
Individual $435,030,241.83 
143,243,467.64 
Government 12,403,228.60 590,676,938.07 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $682,126,014.66 


FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK 
OF HOUSTON 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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As Arizona’s oldest bank, 
with offices throughout 
the state, First National 
just naturally knows 
more about Arizona bus- 
iness, industry, markets 
and people. 
For full information write: 
Business Development Dept. 


First National Bank 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Home Office 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Alpine 8-7212 


FIRST 7 
NATIONAL 
BAN K or arizona 


person to person banking... statewide 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


FOR 
FLEXIBLE 
ECONOMICAL 
BANKING 


NEW improven 


TELLER’S BUS 


Ideal for new branch offices, drive-in window 
and multiple teller uses. Roll under counter 
—teady for service. Add units without expen- 
sive installation cost. 

@ Heavy (18 gauge) reinforced furniture steel. 
@ 1942” W x 22” Dx 3742" H. 

@ Drawers mounted on ball bearing suspensions. 


@ Hidden casters 4” ball bearing, rubber tired. 
Front swivel rear fixed. 


e Lustrous gray finish. Handles and thumb latches 


of stainless steel. $ 5 00 
Model TR14 19 F 


See your ABBOTT catalogue for 
complete line of Banking Equipment. 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO.INC. 


100 Riverdale Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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| erally be the necessary information 
| to be shown on a financial statement. 


The information shown on the fi- 
nancial statement, would enable us 


| to determine the security that a bor- 
| rower may have to offer to obtain a 


loan. It would furnish us with little 


| information of value in determining 


ability to repay the loan or in arriv- 


| ing at other terms and conditions 
| upon which the loan should be 
| granted. So then, in addition to this 
| financial statement we also need in 


our files, and this item we consider 


| next most important, a profit and 
| loss statement. A form for this pur- 
| pose may be obtained from several 
| sources, but like the financial state- 
| ment, no uniform form has been 


adopted. The operating or profit and 
loss statement should contain a 
record of the previous years, sales, 
or farm income in detail. Crops 
should be listed by acres, production, 
price, and total sales. Dairy and 
poultry products listed by amount 


| and total sales. Other items of in- 


come such as outside work, Govern- 
ment payments, sale of wool, to- 
bacco, etc., should be shown in detail. 
An accurate statement of total in- 
come year by year is very necessary. 

This operating statement should 
also list costs of operations and it 
seems that any form for this pur- 
pose, which shows a breakdown simi- 
lar to that used in Federal internal 
revenue tax forms is sufficient. With 
a record of total income and a record 
of total operating expenses a farm 
operating statement should also list 
living expenses and expenses of the 
farm home. Then with the record of 
total income, the record of total farm 
operating expenses, and the home 


and living expenses we can arrive at 
the net farm profit, which may be 
used for savings, retirement of debts, 
purchases of additional capital as- 
sets, etc., or it will reflect a deficit, 
which will indicate the need for ad- 
ditional cash, which in most cases 
must be provided before the start of 
another crop year. For this purpose 
a form which reflects the past year’s 
profit and loss statement, and pro- 
vides a schedule for planning the en- 
suing year so that a farm operator 
may budget his operating and living 
expenses in accordance with his in- 
come is not only helpful, but in the 
case of young farmers heavily in 
debt, should be required by any 
lender. 


Tree Planter Gift to FFA 


HEN the Seaboard Airline Rail- 

road recently conducted a wood- 
land demonstration near Leesburg, 
Fla., J. Carlisle Rogers, president of 
The First National Bank of Lees- 
burg, presented a tree planter to the 
Future Farmers of America chapters 
in Lake and Sumter counties. 

Mr. Rogers, one of the organizers 
and chairman for nine years of the 
Lake Soil Conservation District, said 
that the tree planter owned by the 
Lake District is a thoroughly useful 
piece of equipment. He pointed out 
that by making a planter available 
to the FFA chapters in the two 
counties the planting of pine trees 
is being stimulated and that this, in 
turn, will help the chapters to earn 
money to finance other chapter ac- 
tivities. He also feels that the busi- 
ness training gained in this activity 
will be of great benefit to FFA mem- 
bers. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 88) 


Starting fourth from left, at the First National Bank of Leesburg tree planter pre- 

sentation ceremony, the next four people are: C. H. Coulter, state forester; J. Carl- 

isle Rogers; T. R. Waddell, Sr., director of public relations, First National of Lees- 
burg; and Dr. L. L. Haynes, agricultural adviser, Leesburg Chapter, FFA 
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“Eggs have added $4000 a week to farm income,” says Dealer Carmack (left) to Banker Bowers. 


—says Eugene L. Bowers, Vice-President, 
National Bank of Dover, Dover, Ohio 


“Our Bank’s teamwork with Purina 
Dealer Ralph Carmack, of Carmack 
Farm Service, has added greatly to 
the farm income of the area,” says 
Mr. Bowers. ‘‘For example, farmers 
we’ve helped in commercial egg 
production have increased the area 
income by $4000 a week over a 
year ago. 


*“Many of Mr. Carmack’s customers 
are among farm folks we’ve helped 
with production loans. We finance 
dairymen, hog raisers and beef cat- 
tle feeders as well as commercial egg 
producers. We may lend on the 
farmer’s signature or take a chattel 
mortgage on his poultry or live- 
stock. We have had no losses on 
such business. 


‘“‘We have added several new cus- 


tomers through the Purina Dealer 
and we consider his recommenda- 
tion of a borrower to be reliable. 
His work with farmers, in helping 
them follow modern practice, is ex- 
tra protection for our loans. 


“We get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion,” says Mr. Bowers, who for- 
merly was a county agent, ‘‘in help- 
ing farm folks with both advice and 
financing.” 
* * 

National Bank of Dover, which has 
been serving farmers since 1867, finds 
production loans to be good, profitable 
business. They are safe, profitable, and 
the fast turnover of money means that 
more people can be helped. Such 
loans contribute to rural prosperity... 
and that adds to prosperity in town. 


QUALITY 


“WORKING WITH OUR PURINA DEALER, 
WE’VE HELPED FARMERS MAKE MONEY” 


SERVICE 


PURINA...vourR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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BANKERS DIRECTORY FOR 


RAND MSNALLY INTERNATIONAL 


reference work 
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Royal Lady Has Her Day 


HE Logan County Bank of Belle- 

fontaine, Ohio, used both news- 
paper and radio advertisements and 
news stories to publicize the showing 
in its lobby of CEK Royal Lady 12th, 
a noted champion bred on the Here- 
ford farm of Mr. and Mrs. C. 5, 
Knowlton. The purpose of the ex- 
hibit was to promote the sale and 
use of farm and milk products. 

As a feature of the lobby exhibit, 
visitors were given the opportunity 
to guess Royal Lady’s weight and 
awards were given to the first and 
second prize winners. 


Ray Aune Tells About Job 


AY AUNE, farm representative of 
the Olmsted County Bank & 
Trust Co., Rochester, Minn., in an 
article in a recent issue of Hoard’s 
Dairyman on “I Bring the Bank to 
the Farm,’’stated, that his bank tries 
“to keep up with the changes of the 
times. Farm planning requires the 
spending of much time in the barn- 
yard with the farm customer.” 
Incidentally, Mr. Aune recently 
completed A.I.B. courses leading to 
a Prestandard Certificate. 


Music Makes Garden Grow 


usic hath charms to _ soothe 
savage plants (and domesti- 
cated ones, too), according to an 
Asian scientist named, appropriately, 
Dr. Singh,” reports Agriculture and 
Livestock Monthly News Digest, pub- 
lished by the Valley National Bank 
of Phoenix. 

“‘Right years of research in 
India,’ he says, ‘finds a 50% increase 
in rice plants which grew up in an 
environment of recorded music (In- 
dian classical). Lilting violin music 
produced a similar increase in to- 
bacco plants. Tapioca plants and 
sweet potatoes showed a 40% growth 
gain. ‘The explanation,’ according to 
Dr. Singh: ‘Sound vibration agitates 
the protoplasm and nuclei inside 
plant cells, causing them to react in 
such a way that growth is accel- 
erated.’ ”’ 

This looks like an opportunity for 
a rich harvest for the piped-in music 
salesmen. 


If you burn the candle at both 
ends, you may not be as bright as 
you think. 


. 
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Set in easy-to-read type . > 
Designed especially for faster 
foreign'as well as American listings RAND NALLY 
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MAKE IT 


‘ SIMPLE 


VS- 
nd MAKE IT 
ng | 
th, 
re- 
= | KEEP IT 
AUTOMATIC 
t | 
ty | PERF-0-READER processes all coupons automatically 
nd —streamlines the time-robbing exceptions such as A cents 
id late charges and partial payments—fits in immedi- 
| ately with any automatic accounting equipment, 
existing or future, whether card, tape, computer, 
or automated posting. 
of 
& 
in 
:0 
e 
e 
y 
With PERF-O-D 
ERE’ Take all the mystery and needless work out of preparing 
8 machine-readable payment coupons. With Cummins 
Perf-O-Data equipment you'll save the excessive high costs, 
1 payment coupons 


postage and operating expenses of punched-card coupons and 
still have automatic processing. 


, Perforate Payment Information 
in Coupon Book. 


2 Cheek it. 


If you have punched card or any other automatic account- 
ing equipment, conversion to the customer-preferred 
Perf-O-Data payment books is simplicity itself — without any 
costly change-over of accounting equipment, parallel operations 
or transferring of records. For full information, write for our 
bulletin 18C-204. 


3 Mail it. 


YOU REPLACE 13 
“by-product” (!) steps—the only non- 
automatic operations in an otherwise 
automatic system. 


BOOTH 29, 30 and 31 
SOUTHERN NABAC ° ST. LOUIS 


1 Reproduce. 7 Collate covers, etc. 


2 Collate. 8 Select. 

3 Calculate. 9 Assemble. 1% BUSINESS AND BANKS ee SINCE 1887 
4 Tabulate. 10 Staple. 
5 Check. 11 Bina. Cummins-Chicago Corporation 


4740 North Ravenswood Avenue Chicago 40, Illinois 
Soles and Service in oll Principal Cities 


6 Interpret. 12 Inspect. 


13 Mail. 
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A Time-Saving Collateral Loan Ledger System 


The story of how the bank's system was 
evolved and its time-saving features 


WILLIAM E. COTTER 


Mr. COTTER is vice-president of 
The Herkimer County Trust Com- 
pany in Little Falls, N. Y., and is 
chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 


ATE in 1955 The Herkimer County 
ip Trust Company in Little Falls, 
N. Y., reviewed its Agricul- 
tural Department with the thought 
of making it more efficient. Because 
of the number of farm notes held, 
we wanted a better system of apply- 
ing payments than to the notes them- 
selves. 

Most of our farm loans were se- 
cured by chattel mortgages on cattle 
and machinery with the notes on a 
demand basis. Payments were made 
monthly by the assignment of per- 
centages of milk checks. As farmers 
continued to borrow during the year 
for machinery, cattle, barn exten- 
sions, and other things farmers usu- 
ally borrow for, we accumulated 
more and more notés. It was not 
uncommon for us to hold four, five, 
or even more notes for one farmer. 
When the milk check was received 
the note teller would compute inter- 
est on all of the notes of one cus- 


tomer and after paying all of the 
interest due, would apply the balance 
of the milk check to the principal of 
the note having the smallest balance. 

This procedure, due to the volume 
of our farm loans, would take ap- 
proximately three full days of the 
teller’s time. At the end of the year, 
farmers would request from us for 
income tax purposes the amount of 
interest they had paid. This meant 
we had to add up the interest each 
farmer paid on, all of his notes. This 
would take another two or three days 
of the teller’s time. 


New System Is Developed 


So we set out to find a system that 
would save us time in entering pay- 
ments on the notes and in comput- 
ing the amount of interest a farmer 
had paid during the year. We dis- 
cussed our need with a Burroughs 
Corporation salesman. We were ad- 
vised that if we would devise the 
form we wanted to use, they could 
furnish us with another bar for our 
bookkeeping machine which would 
meet the need. 

We then prepared a collateral loan 
ledger sheet 30-line spaces - deep. 
Starting at the lefthand side of the 


ledger sheet there are posting col- 
umns for date, account number, 
amount received, escrow and mis- 
cellaneous, interest, principal, previ- 
ous balance, new balance, interest 
paid, and interest computation. 

Since we usually receive milk 
checks from the 25th to the 28th of 
each month, interest on all loans is 
computed to the 27th of each month. 
This is done a few days in advance 
of the 25th and recorded in pencil 
in the interest computation column, 
so that when the account is posted 
there is a record of the amount of 
interest due. 


How Posting Is Done 

The ledger sheet used to illustrate 
this article is an actual record of a 
farm loan. Briefly, here is what it 
shows: The first entry is the balance 
brought forward from the previous 
month. The fourth entry shows that 
a new $1,500 note has been added to - 
the previous balance. The sixth en- 
try records a new note for $26,000, 
which represents the payment of the 
previous balance plus an advance of 
about $11,000 to cover the purchase 
of an adjoining farm. Entry 12 rep- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


This is the collateral loan ledger sheet to which the author refers throughout this article 


THE HERKIMER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


DOE, John 


CUSTOMER 


ADDRESS 


D. #1, Little Falls, N. Y. 


COLLATERAL LOANS 
MILK CHECK ASSIGNMENT 


ENDORSER 


ADDRESS 


ACCOUNT NO. TOTAL AMOUNT 


ESCROW & 


ACCOUNT NO. 1206 


INTEREST "INTEREST 


INTEREST 


PAID TO COMPUTATION 


RECEIVED x MISCELL’S 


BAL. FWD. | 
777.467 | 
659.48— 74. 

NOTE #145 DATE D 32/39 

1*206 90.28 J 


| 1-206 NOTE DATED 4/3/59 


| 1*206 j 
| tR206 
1=206 | 719.72— | 
1*206 632.91— | 
1=206 NOTE #2263 DATED 6/26 
450.00— | 2 COWS: 
4,700.00— | HOUSE | 
640.48— | 


; 1#206 
1#206 
1-206 

1*206 


aN 259 
26 59 


6 2759 

Wa 2 2 593 
2R 2759 

359 
359 
IAPR 28 59 
MAY 2759 
26 59 
26 59 

1459 


15 59 
2 2859 


699.3 
584.97cH 
1,560.90 | 
"419.4 70K 
26,000.00 ! 
14,915.58cn 
554 


15,119.3 6 
14,420.02 
13,335.05 
15,335.05 
14,915.58 
40,915.58 
26,000.00 
25,445.10 
24,852.61 
24,348.10 
28,573.10 
28,123.10 
23,423.10 


AN 27/59 1, 
13,835.05 | FEB 27/59 
15,335.05 | 
14,915.58 | 
40,915.53 | 


MAR 27/59 
26,000.00 


APR 3/59 | 

APR 27/59 |i 

MAY 27/59 |) 
N 27/59 |; 


25,445.10 
24,852.61 
24,348.10 
28,573.10 
28,123.10 
23,423.10 


| 1#206 
22,915.81 
5 


JUL 27/59 


507.2 
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1949-1959 
A Decade of 


Record Progress 
at GULF OIL 


Results of Gulf Oil’s world-wide operations in 1959 reflected continued over-all 
progress. A comparison of the company’s major financial and operational ac- 
tivities in 1959 and 1949 emphasizes Gulf’s rapid growth over the past decade. 


Net income in 1959 was $290,467,000 — nearly triple the company’s net 
income in 1949. Sales and other operating revenues totaled $3,170,847,000, 
compared to $1,123,885,000 in 1949. Based on current shares, cash dividends 
increased from 45¢ per share to 97¢ during the ten-year period. Daily average 
barrels of net crude oil and condensate produced rose from 405,727 barrels 
in 1949 to 1,304,183 in 1959. 


Financial and operational highlights for 1949 and 1959 are presented here. 


A copy of Gulf’s report will be sent upon request to Public Relations 
Department, Gulf Oil Corporation, P. O. Box 1166, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL DATA _ 1949 


Net Income $ 290,467,000 $ 100,877,000 
Net Income Per Share (Adjusted for all stock dividends 

and stock splits) $2.90 $1.07 
Cash Dividends $ 96,876,000 $ 42,545,000 
Cash Dividends Per Share (Adjusted for all stock 

dividends and stock splits) $.97 $.45 


Stock Dividends 3% —_ 
Total Assets $3,576,318,000 $1,215,891,000 
Working Capital (Current assets less current liabilities) . $ 690,656,000 $ 205,848,000 
Sales and Other Operating Revenues $3,170,847,000 $1,123,885,000 
Capital Expenditures $ 335,771,000 $ 168,421,000 


OPERATIONS DATA-DAILY AVERAGE BARRELS (*) 


1959 1949 


Net Crude Oil and Condensate Produced 1,304,183 405,727 
Net Natural Gas Liquids Produced 40,731 6,825 
Crude Oil Processed at Refineries 685,101 381,443 
828,110 399,681 
124,638 7,097 


(*) Operations. data include Gulf’s equity in all operations in which Company has an interest. 
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resents a credit of $450 for two 
cows sold, while entry 13 represents 
money credited to the account from 
the sale of the house on the newly 
acquired farm. 

This, I believe, will indicate the 
type of information accumulated on 
the ledger sheet. 

Perhaps I should point out that 
interest is deducted only from milk 
check payments. In the case of all 
other payments, the full amount is 
credited with an explanation of what 
the money represents. 


Advantages to the Bank 


There are many advantages to the 
bank and to the customer from this 
ledger system in contrast to a sys- 
tem of posting directly to notes. For 
example, by using machine methods, 
all accounts can now be posted in 
one day. Now that our loan volume 
has increased, if we were not using 
this system, posting to various notes 
would take more than four days. In 
addition, we have an accurate rec- 
ord of all cows or other property 
sold in which we have an interest. 

Since most of our loans are on a 


il are times when bankers cannot 


make available to a client the full amount of 


money desired. 


In many such cases Commercial Factors can assist 


the banker in rounding out a sound financial pro- 


gram. Whether on a short-range or long-range 


basis, On a participation arrangement or otherwise, 


we Offer a wide range of credit and financial serv- 


ices. These include— 


¢ Old-line factoring 


¢ Non-notification factoring 


¢ Accounts receivable financing 


Supplementing these forms of financing, we make 


funds available to our clients on a secured or un- 


secured basis to support inventory, for machinery 


purchases, plant expansion programs, mergers, ac- 


quisitions, etc. 


Our relationship with leading bankers has always 


been one of mutual profitability. We welcome in- 


quiries regarding our services, and will be pleased 


to send a copy of our current statement. Call or 
write directly to Mr. Walter M. Kelly, President. 


Commercial Factors Corporation 


One Park Avenue * New York 16, N. Y. 
Established 1828 


percentage of the farmer’s milk 
check receipts, the amount received 
column enables us, at the end of the 
year, to determine accurately a 
farmer’s production and farming 
abilities. The escrow and miscel- 
laneous column provides an accurate 
record for purposes of deducting 
from the check before interest and 
principal are applied such as taxes, 
insurance premiums, etc. Since all 
money loaned and all payments made 
are recorded on this ledger sheet, 
a complete picture of the farmer’s 
account is available at a glance. 

The collateral loan ledger form is 
made up in triplicate. At the year’s 
end we tear off the third page and 
mail it to our farm customer, thus 
giving him an accurate record of 
the amount of interest paid and a 
record of all his other loan transac- 
tions for the year. 


Accuracy Pleases Bank 


From the bank’s standpoint, we 
are very much pleased with the ac- 
curacy of this system. When the 
operator has completed posting all 
payments, the machine is cleared. 
The totals of escrow, interest paid, 
and principal column should agree 
with the amount received column. 
The difference between the previous 
balance column (A) and the present . 
balance column (B) should equal 
the principal column (C). In most 
cases, the operator knows immedi- 
ately whether all her posting is cor- 
rect. 

Under our former system, after 
payments were posted to notes by 
the note teller they were then for- 
warded to the bookkeeping depart- 
ment and were reposted to each in- 
dividual’s liability ledger sheet. Now 
posting is done only on the ledger 
sheet, as illustrated. The liability 
ledger now contains only a single 
control sheet listing the total amount 
of our secured farm loans. This sys- 
tem is a great improvement over our 
former system. 

One of the most valuable savings 
to the bank is in time, as it has 
completely eliminated the posting to 
notes. 

It is a much better and more com- 
plete record of farmers’ accounts 
than is possible by applying pay- 
ments to various notes. From a pub- 
lic relations standpoint, :we have had 
many compliments from our cus- 
tomers on the simplicity and com- 
pleteness of this record. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF NEW YORK 
IMPORT-EXPORT 
AREA 
CUSTOM HOUSE 


FOREIGN FREIGHT 


FORWARDERS AND 
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e 
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SERVICES 


GOVERNMENT AND 
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BOND DEALERS 


%, 
COMMERCIAL BANKS 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


“a. INVESTMENT COMPANIES 


of trade 


and finance 


Whether you are arranging for an import or export credit; 
seeking investment advice for a customer, or making a 
change in your bond portfolio, it’s almost inevitable that 
the transaction will go through the New York financial 
community. Why not let your man at the Irving assist you. 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


Capital Funds over $140,000,000 One Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. Total Assets over $1,700,000,000 


GkORGE A. Murpny, Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM E. PETERSEN, President 


National Division—H. MILLER LAWDER, Senior Vice President in Charge 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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JOHNSON TAKES 
THE HIGH COST OUT 


OF COIN HANDLING 


AUDITMASTER 
SORTER- COUNTER 


Sorts, Counts, Bags all coins 
and gives totals in $ and ¢ 
with Speed, Accuracy & Economy 


This new advanced type com- 
bination sorter-counter is the 
answer to today’s high labor 
costs. The new Auditmaster 
not only sorts, counts, and 
bags all coins, but it also 
gives you a running total in 
dollars and cents on all coins 
processed. Individual meters 
also provide an accurate nu- 


merical count. 


LIGHTNING 
CHANGE MAKER 


Stops short-change and 
over-change. Makes change 
fast and accurately. Han- 
dles crowds smoothly and 
efficiently without extra 
help. Simplified light-touch 
keyboard. Bank or swivel 
chute delivery attachment 
(either right or left hand 
delivery). 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 
COIN COUNTER 


Counts—Wraps—Bags 
All coins from pennies 
through halves. Equipped 
with reset meter and five 
packaging stems. Will 
count and wrap 175 rolls of 
coins per hour or bag 35,- 
000 in an hour. 1/50th H.P. 
dependable electric motor. 
Beautiful gun metal finish. 
Also available in manually 
operated models. 


Johnson manufactures a full line of coin-handling and 
auditing equipment. For full details phone or write 


JOHNSON 
COIN WRAPPERS 


Available in both cartridge 
type and flat tubular. Use 
cartridge type wrappers 
with automatic coin count- 
ing and packaging ma- 
chines—wherever speed is 
essential. Finest double and 
triple thickness kraft stock. 
One end is tightly crimped. 
Use Johnson flat tubular 
wrappers where smalier 
quantities of coins are to 
be packaged. Made to rigid 
specifications. 


JOHNSON 


FARE BOX COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Bowser, Inc. 


4619 N. Ravenswood Ave.—Chicago 30, Illinois 
420 Lexington Ave.—New York 17, N. Y. 


Sales and service offices in other cities listed under Bowser, Inc. 
IN CANADA: E. A. Horton Sales, Ltd., 299 Bering Ave.—Toronto 18, Ont., Canada 
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Junior Achievement 
to Honor Banks 


HE banking business of the United 

States and Canada will be hon- 
ored by Junior Achievement at its 
third annual National Future Un- 
limited Banquet to be held in New 
York on May 25. 

John W. Remington, president of 
the American Bankers Association 
and president of Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
will accept the ‘‘Achievement Award” 
on behalf of the industry. 

Junior Achievement is a nonprofit 
educational organization in which 
teen-agers learn the fundamentals of 
the American business system by ac- 
tually organizing and operating 
small-scale enterprises. 

Junior Achievement companies— 
there were 3,985 of them this year— 
are organized and capitalized in the 
fall. There are 15 to 20 teen-agers 
in each company. The young enter- 
prisers buy raw materials, make and 
sell a product or perform a service, 
pay wages and salaries, keep books, 
pay Junior Achievement “taxes,” 
and liquidate their company in May 
when they pay all bills, retire their 
capital stock, and pay a liquidating 
dividend depending on earnings. 


190 Bank-Sponsors 

Of the 3,985 J. A. companies, 
nearly 300 were counseled by staff 
members of 190 banks (some insti- 
tutions counseled more than one 
junior firm). One hundred and one 
of these bank-counseled companies 
were Junior Achievement banks 
which render commercial banking 
services—on a proportionately small 
scale—to other J. A. companies. 

“The Award is being tendered to 
the American Bankers Association 
in recognition of the vital role played 
by banks in America and Canada in 
the continuing development of Jun- 
ior Achievement,” according to Ed- 
win H. Mosler, Jr., president of the 
Mosler Safe Company and president 
of Junior Achievement, Inc. 

“Five years ago, there were Jun- 
ior Achievement offices in 76 towns 
and cities,’ he said. “This year, 
there are 139. Banks as institutions, 
and bankers as individuals, have 
been outstanding in providing the 
support and leadership which made 
this expansion possible.” 
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DIRECTORS 


HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman of the Board 


Morgan Guaranty 


STEPHEN D. BECHTEL 
President, Bechtel Corporation 


Trust Company 


Ezeculive Vice President 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


OF NEW YORK 


PAUL C. CABOT 
Chairman of the Board 
State Street Investment Corporation 


Statement of Condition March 31, 1960 J, LUTHER CLEVELAND 


Chairman, Executive Committee 


JOHN L. COLLYER 
ASSETS Chairman of the Board 


The B. F. Goodrich Company 
Cash and due from banks . .. . . . $1,021,263,877 
U. S. Government obligations . . . . . . 289,795,215 Vice Chairman of the Board 
State, municipal and public securities . . . . 174,367,677 CHARLES D. DICKEY 


Loans 2.196.153.907 JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. 


Assistant to the President 


Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc... . . 122,317,445 Campbell Soup Company 


CARL J. GILBERT 
: Chairman of the Board 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . . . . . . 12,750,000 The Gillette Company 


Investment in subsidiary companies . . . . 8,320,495 W. ALTON JONES 
Chairman, Execulive Committee 
Bank premises 4 P P 24,701,248 Cilies Service Company 


Customers’ acceptance liability . . . . 57,104,144 


DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS 


$3,921,483,066 Vice Chairman, Committee on Trust Mallers 


THOMAS S. LAMONT 


LIABILITIES Vice Chairman of the Board 


Reserve for expenses and taxes 34,283,880 President, Continental Oil Company 
Liability on acceptances . . . . «we 61,265,876 JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
Dividend payable April 15, 1960 mitral 6,032,000 HOWARD J. MORGENS 
President, The Procter Gamble Company. 
Other liabilities . 106,499,270 
THOMAS L. PERKINS 


Capital—7,540,000 shares—$25 par . $188,500,000 
236,500,000 American Cyanamid Company 


Surplus . 


Undivided profits 101,029,060 President, The Prudential Insurance 


Company of America 


Total'capital funds. .:. 526,029,002 


JAMES M. SYMES 
Chairman of the Board 
$3,921,483,066 The Pennsylvania Railroad Company 


CLYDE E. WEED 
Assels carried al $336,247,817 in the above statement are pledged to qualify for Chairman of the Board 


fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. The Anaconda Company 


Member of the Federal Reserve System and the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation HENRY 8S. WINGATE 
‘ President, The International Nickel 
Company of Canada, Limited 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF 
DOWNTOWN. OFFICES MIDTOWN OFFICES EUROPEAN OFFICES Chairman: Commies 


“ed The Coca-Cola Co 
140 Broadway Fifth.Avenue at 44th Street London edie brane 
23 Wall Street». Madison Avenue al 60th Street - Paris 5. YOUNG 
40 Rockefeller Plaza Brussels The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 
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MISSING ENDORSEMENTS 


Bank cashing draft not endorsed 
by all payees held liable to drawer- 


drawee of draft. 
A BANK should not cash a draft, 
payable to the order of joint 
payees, unless it is endorsed by each 
payee. That’s the moral to be drawn 
from a recent case of first impres- 
sion decided by the Appellate Court 
of Illinois. 

The plaintiff insurance company 
had issued a claim draft drawn on 
itself. It was payable to the order 
of three named payees. One of the 
payees presented the draft to de- 
fendant bank, endorsed only in his 
name, and the bank immediately 
credited his account with the pro- 
ceeds. In effect, it cashed the check. 
The bank thereafter honored checks 
drawn against the credit. 

Six months later, the plaintiff be- 
came aware of the fact that the one 
payee had obtained the proceeds of 
the draft without the signatures of 
his co-payees. It immediately notified 
the bank and mac« demand for pay- 
ment of the amount of the draft, on 
the ground that the bank had failed 


BANK LAW NEWS 


Missing Endorsements—N ight 


Depositories—Other Cases 


to obtain the endorsements of all 
named payees. 

The bank contended that it was 
not liable because plaintiff’s payment 
of the draft without objecting to the 
missing endorsements, and its fail- 
ure to discover the missing endorse- 
ments sooner than it did, constituted 
negligence sufficient to bar recovery 
by plaintiff. Unfortunately, the court 
didn’t see eye to eye with the bank 
and affirmed a judgment for the 
plaintiff, noting, in passing, that a 
case involving missing endorsements 
had not previously been considered 
by an Illinois Appellate Court. 

The court drew an analogy be- 
tween a forged endorsement and a 
missing endorsement. It restated the 
well established rule that one cash- 
ing an instrument is duty bound to 
ascertain the genuineness of the en- 
dorsements thereon. 

It then stated that the “absence 
of an endorsement by the holder [of 
the instrument] is, in our view, more 
serious than a forged endorsement 
for the reason that the former is 
easily discernible while the latter is 
the result of an error in the identifi- 
cation of the payee.” 


Question Box 


M AY one be guilty of forgery where, with intent to defraud, he issues a 
check signed in his own name but drawn on a bank in which he has no 


account ? 


‘Yes. The Ohio Court of Appeals ruled that this constituted a “forgery” 
within the meaning of that term as defined in Ohio Rev. Code Anno., 
§2913.01. State v. Akins (Ohio App.) 165 N.E. (2d) 10. 


A PROMISSORY note contained a provision authorizing the entry of 
judgment for the whole principal sum “at any time.” Is the note negotiable? 

No. The Superior Court of Pennsylvania ruled that the note was non- 
negotiable. Fidelity Trust Company v. Gardiner (Pa. Super.) 155 Atl. 


(2d) 405. 


The court discussed the plaintiff's 
handling of the draft and concluded 
that his conduct should not bar re- 
covery. The cashing of the draft by 
the bank was the “proximate and 
primary cause of the loss.” 

Even if the plaintiff’s failure to 
discover the absence of the proper 
endorsements did constitute negli- 
gence, it was immaterial because it 
“did not induce the defendant to cash 
the draft in the first instance,” and 
it did not directly and promixately 
affect the conduct of the bank. U.S. 
Fidelity & Guaranty Co. v. Peoples. 
National Bank of Kewanee (Ill. 
App.) 164 N.E. (2d) 497. 


NIGHT DEPOSITORIES 


Oregon Supreme Court upholds 
validity of exculpatory clause in 
night depository agreement. 

HERE is a dearth of case material 

on the question of the liability 
of a bank where a customer claims 
to have placed a bag containing 
money in the bank’s night depository 
and the bank is unable to locate the 
bag. This department knew of only 
three reported cases on the subject, 
one in Pennsylvania, one in Ohio, 
and another in New York. We may 
now add a fourth to the collection, 
a case recently decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Oregon. 

The depositor sought to recover 
approximately $6,000, the value of 
money and checks contained in a 
canvas money bag allegedly de- 
posited in defendant bank’s night de- 
pository. Neither the bag nor the 
contents were found. 

The bank and the depositor had 
entered into a written depository 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 98) 
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epted as the surest, safest 
tection against the possible 
of accidental or forced 
ilt lock-ins. Now, the new 
d-McClintock Mark 11 vault 
itor combines safety with 
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y with modern vault 
Dramatically illuminated 
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NEW DIEBOLD VAULT VENTILATOR 


DIEBOLD 


Over, (OO Yea of Lrade. (hip 


Diebold, Incorporated, Dept. B- 24 
Canton 2, Ohio 


Gentlemen: Please send complete information on the 
new Diebold-McClintock Mark II vault 
ventilator. 


In Canada: Diebold of Canada, Ltd., Toronte. . . . Ahearn Safe Co., Montreal 
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Changed ? 


Yes, the safety paper we are making has 
been changed to give better printing and 
lithography with the new magnetic inks. 
These .changes have been made to help 
those who print checks meet the rigid 


tolerances of magnetic encoding. 


Unchanged are the qualities that have 
made La Monte papers.so widely accepted. 
With today’s encoding you can be assured 
that your checks will have the proper sur- 
face for magnetic inks and your customers 
will still enjoy the pleasing writing surface 


La Monte has provided over the years. 


i THE 
m= WAVY LINES ® 
ARE A 
=< LA MONTE 
TRADE-MARK 


GEORGE LAMONTE & SON ¢ NUTLEY 10, NEW 
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agreement which provided that the 
bank would not be “responsible for 
any loss of any bag or its contents 
or any part thereof.” The bank con- 
tended that it was not liable by rea- 
son of the exculpatory clause. The 
depositor argued that the agreement 
was against public policy and, there- 
fore, void. A judgment for the bank 
was affirmed. 

The court found that the depositor 
had not proved a delivery of the bag 
to the bank. This was sufficient to 
dispose of the case in the bank’s 
favor. The court, however, went one 
step further and pointed out that the 
result would be the same even if the 
delivery had been completed because 
the parties had specifically con- 
tracted to exempt the bank from 
liability, and that agreement was 
valid. 

On this point, the court said: 
“. .. we are of the opinion that the 
peculiar character of the bailment 
bargained for in the present case 
warrants the recognition of an en- 
forceable exculpatory clause. We so 
hold on the ground already alluded 
to, i.e., that the bailee [bank] is not 
present at the time the deposit is 
made and thus is not in a position 
to protect itself from dishonest 


claims made by customers :asserting , 


that deposits were made.” 

The court noted that its recogni- 
tion of the exculpatory clause under 
the circumstances of the case was 
not inimical to the public interest 
and that the policy favoring free- 
dom to contract as one pleases should 
be recognized unless there was some 
contravening public policy against 
it. 

The court concluded that there 
was “nothing in the circumstances of 
the bargain entered into by the par- 
ties in the present case which would 
call for a rule depriving the de- 
fendant [bank] of the immunity for 
which it bargained. To apply the 
rule precluding exoneration by con- 
tract in the present case would, in 
effect, render the defendant defense- 
less against the dishonest claims of 


Legal Opinions Updated 


The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency announces that a new Di- 
gest of Opinions Relating to Op- 
erations and Powers of National 
Banks is being completed—the 
first revision since August 1957. 
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its customers. Until it can be shown 
that the public need for night de- 
pository services is so great that 
banks should be subjected to almost 
absolute liability, they should be per- 
mitted to bargain against this excep- 
tional risk of loss.” Irish & Swartz 
Stores v. First National Bank of 
Eugene (Ore.) 349 Pac. (2d) 814. 
See Opinion 2:9 (New), of the chap- 
ter, Deposits, in Paton’s Digest Sup- 
plement. 


BRIEF NOTES ON 
OTHER CASES 


Branches. Texas statutes do not 
expressly authorize savings and loan 
associations to establish branches, 
nor is there any statutory pro- 
vision which requires the bank com- 
missioner’s approval to establish 
branches. The Texas Supreme Court 
held that since power to establish 
branches was reasonably implied in 
the statutes, a requirement of prior 
approval by commission was also 
necessarily implied. Southwestern S. 
and L. Ass’n v. Falkner (Tex.) 331 
S.W. (2d) 917. 


Photostatic copies as evidence. 
Under North Carolina’s Uniform 
Photographic Copies of Business and 
Public Records as Evidence Act, a 
bank’s photostatic copies of deposit 
slips and endorsements on checks 
were properly received in evidence, 
in prosecution of a depositor’s book- 
keeper, without necessity of account- 
ing for non-production of originals, 
where bank employee _ identified 
photostats and testified that she 
made them in the course of the 
bank’s business. State v. Shumaker 
(N.C.) 111 S.E. (2d) 878. 


Cashier’s check. Where, after 
drawer stopped payment on check, 
payee presented it to drawee for pay- 
ment and drawee issued its cashier’s 
check to payee, drawee was justified 
in refusing payment of cashier’s 
check when presented by payee on 
ground that it was issued without 
consideration. Mid - Central Towing 
Co. v. National Bank of Tulsa 
(Okla.) 348 Pac. (2d) 327. | 


Promissory notes. Where makers 
obliged to pay “only when possible,” 
promise to pay was conditional and 
note was non-negotiable. Smith v. 
Shoemaker (Ohio Common Pleas) 
162 N.E. (2d) 237. 
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(She’s pre-encoding MICR checks automatically!) 


The Friden ABA Flexowriter automates the pre-encoding of MICR checks. 
Here’s how the system works: 
—The operator inserts an offset plate into the ABA Flexowriter. 
—She inserts a punched paper tape (or card) into the Flexowriter reader. 
—She touches a key. 
The rest is completely automatic. The Flexowriter transcribes the customer’s 
name, address and magnetic ink character recognition codes onto the offset 
plate at 100 words per minute— without error! 
Individual customer tapes (or cards) are the automatic by-product of manually 
typing the customer’s first offset plate. (But even this is easy, because a simple 
program tape activates all carriage movements automatically. ) 
Offset plates for all subsequent customer orders are prepared automatically, at 
100 words per minute, without error. 
This amazingly simple system offers tremendous savings in time and cost over 
any other method of check preparation. And, your customers get personalized 
checks at no extra cost to you. For full information, call your Friden Man, or 
write: Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
THIS IS PRACTIMATION: Friden applies automation at the source of data 
with practical, sensibly-priced equipment that any competent worker can operate. 


SALES, SERVICE AND INSTRUCTION THROUGHOUT THE U.S. AND THE WORLD 
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BANKING NEWS 


Executive Council of American Bankers Association Recommends 
General Revision of the Association’s Constitution and By-Laws 


General revision of the Constitution of the American Bankers Association 
has been recommended unanimously by the Association’s Executive Council, 
meeting at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., April 10 to 13. The proposed 
amendments will become effective if adopted by the A.B.A. general con- 
vention in New York City, September 18 to 21. 

The Executive Council, governing body between convention sessions, also 


unanimously adopted a series of amendments to the Association’s By-Laws. 
| tive manager is an ex officio member 


It stipulated, however, that these changes in the By-Laws will go into effect 


at the time the general convention 
approves the proposed constitutional 
changes. 


The amendments are the products | 


of several years of study by a special 


Constitutional Revision Committee | 
headed by Frank L. King, chairman | 
of the board, California Bank, Los | 
Angeles. The revision would mark | 
the first general overhaul of the | 
A.B.A. Constitution and By-Laws | 


since 1920. 


Executive Council meetings, ap- 
proved the amendments prior to the 
council’s action. 


While a number of the changes | 


are substantive, a majority have the 
purpose of simplifying, clarifying, or 
modernizing present provisions. 

Major proposals to amend the 
Constitution include provisions 
which would: 


Entitle any member bank to mem- 


| bership in one or more of the four | 
divisions of the Association, pro- | 
vided the bank’s operations are with- | 
in the scope of activities of the par- | 


ticular division. National banks, 
however, could not become members 


of the State Bank Division, and state | 


banks could not become members of 
the National Bank Division. In addi- 


| tion, the category of associate mem- 
The Administrative Committee, | 


which determines policy between | 


bers of the divisions would be elimi- 
nated. (At present, banks may be- 


| come regular members of but one 


division and nonvoting members of 
any other division.) 

Change the name of the Savings 
and Mortgage Division to Savings 
Division, and confine its functions to 
savings banking. Mortgage lending 
activity would be the responsibility 
of a separate standing committee. 

Make the chairmen of all standing 


committees ex officio members of the 


| Executive Council with the right to 


vote. 
Eliminate the membership eligibil- 


| ity of Federal Land banks and Fed- 


eral Intermediate Credit banks. 
Expressly provide that the execu- 


| of the Administrative Committee 


and of the Executive Council with 
the right to vote. 

Give the Administrative Commit- 
tee, rather than the Executive Coun- 
cil, the power to select the executive 
manager, and expressly designate 
the executive manager as the chief 
staff officer. 

With respect to voting at general 
convention sessions, eliminate the 
roll call procedure requirement that 
a state vice-president caucus mem- 
bers from each state. 

Give the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico membership status equal to that 
of the states, thereby entitling it to 
representation on the Executive 
Council and to have a state vice- 
president. 

Extend from 30 days to 90 days 
the time for prior notice of proposed 
amendments to the Constitution, and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 105) 


At a special meeting of the Executive Council of the A.B.A. held for the purpose of considering changes in the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws. On the platform are, left to right, including members of the Constitutional Revision Commit- 
tee: Gail H. Townsend, Comptroller, A.B.A.; J. O. Brott, general counsel, A.B.A.; Lee P. Miller, president, Citizens 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co., Louisville; Homer J. Livingston, chairman, The First National Bank of Chicago; Henry 
M. Sommers, secretary and associate general counsel, A.B.A.; Chairman Frank L. King; John W. Remington, presi- 
dent, A.B.A.; Merle E. Selecman, executive vice-president, A.B.A.; Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank of Kennett, 
Kennett, Mo.; C. Francis Cocke, chairman, The First National Exchange Bank of Roanoke; Claude F. Pack, president, 
The Home State Bank, Kansas City, Kans.; and Carl A. Bimson, vice-president, A.B.A. 
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A. McLean, Carter H. 
Golembe, and Paul G. 
Collins Accept New Posts 


Golembe, Collins New Staff 
Additions; McLean Adds Duties 


Three major staff appointments 
have been announced by Merle E. 
Selecman, executive vice-president of 
the American Bankers Association. 

Dr. Gordon A. McLean, secretary 
of the Association’s Economic Pol- 
icy Commission since he joined the 
staff on October 1, 1959, has also 
been, appointed secretary of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Special Activ- 
ities. 

Dr. Carter H. Golembe, who has 
been financial economist for the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in Washington, D. C., since 1951, 
has been employed by the A.B.A. as 
secretary of its Research Council. 

Paul G. Collins has been named 
director of information of the Asso- 
ciation’s Washington Office and as- 
sistant director of the A.B.A. News 
Bureau. Since September 1957, Mr. 
Collins has been manager of the 
member service department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Dr. McLean joined the Associa- 
tion staff last fall after having 
served for two years as chief of the 
Division of Research and Statistics 
of the New York State Banking De- 
partment. Previously, he was on the 
faculty of New York University’s 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and 
Finance and its Graduate School of 
Business Administration. 


Education and Experience 


Dr. Golembe earned a B.A. from 
Columbia College, New York City, in 
1946; attended Biarritz American 
University in France in 1945 while in 
service with the U. S. Army. Later 
from the Graduate Faculty of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia Univer- 
sity he was awarded an M.A. in 1947 
and a Ph.D. in 1952. During his 
scholastic career, he won the Curtis 
Prize for public speaking, while an 
undergraduate in Columbia College 
in 1942, and a fellowship on the 
Committee on, Research in Economic 
History from the Social Science Re- 
search Council. 

Following the end of the war, Dr. 
Golembe was an instructor in eco- 
nomics at the College of the City of 
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New Department of Economics and Research Is Set Up 
by A.B.A. to Coordinate Related Activities 


A new Department of Economics 
and Research to coordinate, on the 
staff level, certain related activities 
in the American Bankers Association 
was announced last month by Merle 
E. Selecman, executive vice-president 
of the Association. This new depart- 
ment, Mr. Selecman said, has been 
worked out carefully with the presi- 
dent of the Association, John W. 
Remington, and with the chairmen of 
the Association groups involved, as 
well as with Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
and Company, management consult- 
ant firm for the Association. Mr. 
Remington, is president of the Lin- 
coln Rochester Trust Company, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Four A.B.A. Groups United 


The Department will bring to- 
gether on the staff level, four Asso- 
ciation groups: (1) The Economic 
Policy Commission; (2) The Com- 
mittee for Economic Growth With- 
out Inflation; (3) The Research 
Council; and (4) The Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities. Each 
of these groups will continue to func- 
tion as in the past in its own special 
field. The Department of Monetary 
Policy has been abolished in the new 
setup. 

Dr. E. Sherman Adams, who has 
been deputy manager on the A.B.A. 
staff for the past seven years, has, 
in addition, been named director 
of the new Department of Eco- 


nomics and Research which will | 


New York and a resident fellow in 
American economic history at Co- 
lumbia University before becoming 
financial economist for the FDIC in 
1951. In 1957 he was a special assist- 
ant to Senator Wallace F. Bennett. 
Prior to 1957, Mr. Collins served 
on the staff of the Citizens Commit- 
tee for the Hoover Report, and on 
the staff of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor of the House of 
Representatives. He holds a BS. 
from Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass. (Class of 1955), where he 


majored in political science, Amer- 
ican Government. He also attended 
Georgetown University Graduate 
School, completing credit require- 
ments for a masters degree in po- 
litical science. 


coordinate these related activities. 

The chairman of the Economic 
Policy Commission is Jesse W. Tapp, 
chairman of the board, Bank of 
America N.T. & S.A., Los Angeles. 
The secretary will continue to be Dr. 
Gordon A. McLean. 

The chairman of the Committee 
for-Economic Growth Without Infla- 
tion is Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, pres- 
ident of the Central-Penn, National 
Bank, Philadelphia. The secretary 
will continue to be Harold L. Cheadle. 
(See story on page 103 of April 
issue. ) 

The chairman of the Research 
Council is Roy L. Reierson, vice- 
president, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York. The secretary will be Dr. 
Carter H. Golembe. (Story in ad- 
joining column.) 

The chairman of the Advisory 
Committee on Special Activities is 
William A. Mitchell, chairman of the 
board of The Central Trust Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. The secretary will 
be Dr. McLean. (Story in adjoining 
column. ) 


Zorn Accepts 
Bank Vice-Presidency 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., who was for- 
merly secretary of the Research 
Council and of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Special Activities, resigned 
from the Association March 1 to be- 
come vice-president and economist of 


| the Republic National Bank of Dal- 


las, Tex. 


E. S. Adams G. A. McLean 


P. G. Collins 


C. H. Golembe 
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1,500 Younger Bankers 
Expected to Attend A.I.B. 
58th Convention in Boston 


Milton F. Darr, Jr., to Succeed 
R. H. Mittendorff as President 


Foundations for management 
growth and promotion of the activ- 
ities which lead to this growth will 
be the underlying theme of the 58th 
annual convention of the American 
Institute of Banking to be held in 
Boston on May 30-June 3. Some 1,500 
younger bank men and women from 
all sections of the country are ex- 
pected to attend the sessions at the 
Statler Hilton. 

The American Institute of Bank- 
ing, educational section of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, is the 
largest adult education organization 
of its kind in the world, with a mem- 
bership of 156,901 men and women 
of the banking business (as of March 
31 of this year). Enrolments in its 
classes, study groups, and corre- 
spondence courses in nearly every 
aspect of banking total 86,170. Dele- 
gates to the convention will repre- 
sent the membership of 499 chapters 
and study groups. 


General Chairman Randall to 
Welcome the Delegates 


Delegates will be welcomed to Bos- | 


ton by Harold E. Randall, general 
chairman of the local convention 
committee and vice - president and 
comptroller of The First National 
Bank of Boston. Dr. Ralph W. Sock- 
man, minister, Christ Church (Meth- 
odist), New York, will address the 
opening convention session on May 
30; the year’s outstanding A.I.B. stu- 
dent in graduate work, whose iden- 
tity will not be revealed in advance, 
will be presented with the Harold 
Stonier Award for scholarship. 


J. L. Robertson, member, Board 


of Governors of the Federal’ Reserve 
System, Washington, D. C., will ad- 
dress the second business session of 
the convention on June 3. 


The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking has added to its faculty 28 
men well known to the financial com- 
munity, according to an announce- 
ment by Dr. E. Sherman Adams, the 
school’s director. 

Those added to the school’s com- 
mercial banking courses include: 
Harry P. Bergmann, vice-president, 
Riggs National Bank, Washington, 
D. C.; David Bevan, financial vice- 
president, Pennsylvania Railroad 
Company, Philadelphia; Dr. Hobart 
Carr, department of banking and fi- 
nance, School of Commerce, New 
York University, New York; Keith 
G. Cone, vice-president, LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; Professor Wil- 
liam E. Kunkman, department of 
economics. University of Rochester, 
N. Y. (who will teach also in the 
course on economics of banking and 
business) ; Douglas F. Graves, assist- 
ant vice-president, Chicago National 
Bank; James R. Hand, vice-president 
and sales manager, National Bank of 
Westchester, White Plains, N. Y.; 
Frank E. Jasper, principal, Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell & Company, New 
York City; Harold Jenkins, vice- 
president and director of research, 
Traders National Bank, Kansas City, 
Mo. (who will teach also in the 
trusts course); William J. Kinna- 
mon, president, Hunterdon County 
National Bank, Flemington, N. J.; 
Dr. Richard L. Kohls, professor, 
agricultural economics, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind.; Frederick 
Lynch, Jr., senior vice-president, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Roger A. Lyon, assistant vice- 
president, Chase Manhattan Bank, 
New York; Dr. John H. Nixon, Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 


28 Men Well Known to Financial Community Added 
3 to Faculty of Stonier Graduate School of Banking 


director of area development, New 


York; Francis X. Scafuro, vice presi- 


dent, Bank of America (Internation- 
al), New York; Earl G. Schwalm, 
president, Lincoln National Bank 
and Trust Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; B. 
P. Sherwood, Jr., president, Security 
First Bank and Trust Company, 
Grand Haven, Mich.; H. Ralph Tay- 
lor, vice-president, Renewal and De- 
velopment Corporation, New York; 
James G. Wilson, vice-president, 
Connecticut Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Hartford, Conn.; and Paul 
Wright, Jr., president, Durham Bank 
and Trust Company, Durham, N. C. 

New instructors in economics of 
banking and business include: John 
J. Balles, vice-president, Mellon Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, 
Pittsburgh; Harold L. Cheadle, sec- 
retary, A.B.A. Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation, New 
York; Dr. Tilford G. Gaines, man- 
ager, research department, Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York; Dr. Walt 
W. Rostow, professor of economic 
history, Department of Economics 
and Social Science, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, Cambridge. 


Three well known bankers have : 


been named instructors in the course 
in savings management and real 
estate financing: John Adikes, presi- 
dent, Jamaica (N. Y.) Savings Bank; 
George E. Levine, vice-president, 
Providence (Rhode Island) Institu- 
tion for Savings; H. Wendell Phillips, 
vice-president, Morris County Sav- 
ings Bank, Morristown, N.J. 

New in the trusts course, along 
with Mr. Jenkins, is Noel T. Robin- 
son, vice-president and trust officer, 
Central National Bank and Trust 
Company, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The National Public Speaking Con- 
test for the A. P. Giannini Educa- 
tional Endowment prizes will be held 
on Monday, May 30, at 8:30 P.M., 
and the National Debate Contest for 
the Jesse H. Jones National Conven- 
tion Debate Fund prizes will be held 
on Tuesday, May 31, at 8:30 P.M. 

Departmental conferences will be 
held on Monday, May 30, 2-4 P.M., 
and Wednesday, June 1, 9:30-11:30 
A.M.; educational conferences, Tues- 
day, May 31, 9:30-12 Noon and 
2-4:30 P.M.; women’s conference, 


Wednesday, June 1, 9:30-11:30 A.M.; | 


and chapter administration confer- 
ences, Tuesday, June 2, 9:30-12 Noon 
and 2-4:30 P.M. 

Election and installation of offi- 
cers will take place on the final day 
of the convention. Milton F. Darr, 
Jr., vice-president of LaSalle Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, and present 
vice-president of the Institute, will 
be installed as president, succeeding 
Ralph H. Mittendorff, 1959-60 presi- 
dent, who is vice-president, American 
Security and Trust Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Total Assets of State Supervised Banks Reach 
New Record High Level of $151,325,566,000 


Although the number of state su- 
pervised banks at the end of 1959 
was five less than a year earlier, 
total assets continued to advance, 
reaching a new record high level of 
$151,325,566,000, according to the 
annual report on assets and liabil- 
ities and on earnings and expenses 
of state banks which is being pub- 
lished and will be available soon 
from the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
annual studies published in one book- 
let will be the 29th annual Study of 
Assets and Liabilities and the 26th 
Study on Earnings and Expenses, 
compiled under the direction of the 
Committee on State Bank Research, 
of which Harry B. Freeman, presi- 
dent of Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company, Providence, is chairman. 

Total assets aggregating $151,- 
325,566,000 at the close of business 
in 1959 increased during the year 
by $2,967,433,000 or 2% over 1958. 
Of these total assets, $112,359,547,- 
000 were held by state commercial 
banks and $38,966,019,000 by mutual 
savings banks, increases of 1.3 and 
4%, respectively. 


Loans and Discounts 


Reflecting the high demand, the 
loans and discounts representing 
credit services for their communi- 
ties provided by state supervised in- 
stitutions reached a high of $76,- 
365,849,000 for the year, a gain of 
$7,111,535,000 or 10.3%. State com- 
mercial banks held $51,226,496,000 of 
this total, and mutual savings hanks, 
$25,139,353,000, with gains of 11.2% 
and 8.4%, respectively. The ratio of 
total loans and discounts to total 
assets for all state supervised banks 
was 50.5% in 1959, compared with 
46.7% in. 1958. 

To meet the increased loan demand 
in 1959, bank investment portfolios 
were correspondingly reduced. Hold- 
ings of United States Government se- 
curities declined $3,923,373,000 or 
10.3% to a total of $34,023,204,000. 
Of these holdings, state commercial 
banks had $27,156,937,000, and mu- 
tual savings banks had $6,866,267,- 
000. Governments represented 22.5% 
of total assets as compared with 
25.6% a year earlier. 

For the first time in several years, 
investments in all other securities 


May 1960 


showed a. decrease, dropping 0.9% 


or $141,372,000 to a total of $15,125,- | 


594,000. They represented 10% of 
total assets. 

Total deposits of state supervised 
banks in 1959 continued to increase 
moderately, reaching an all-time high 
of $135,139,433,000 for an increase 
of 15%. Of this total, state com- 
mercial banks held $100,160,063,000, 
and mutuals $34,979,370,000 for in- 
creases of 0.7% and 3.7%, respec- 
tively. The ratio of total loans and 
discounts and investments of state 
supervised banks to total deposits 
was 92.9%. 


tions 
17.4%, aggregating $1,579,807,000. 
Net earnings from operations were 
44.7% of total earnings. Total re- 
coveries, transfers from valuation 
reserves, and profits dropped signifi- 
cantly in 1959, for a decline of $253,- 
340,000 or 61.7% less than 1958, and 
aggregated $157,910,000. Profits on 
securities sold and redeemed totaled 
$66,433,000 at the year end, a de- 
crease of $285,845,000 below 1958 or 
81%. Recoveries on loans were $16,- 
818,000 more than in 1958 or 71% 
higher, totaling $40,502,000. All 
other recoveries totaled $50,975,000, 
an increase of $15,687,000 or 44.4%. 


A.1.B.'s 58th Convention 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 102) 

Marshall C. Tyndall, Sr., vice- 
president, Bank of Delaware, Wil- 
mington, is the only announced can- 
didate for vice-president. Candidates 
for election to the A.I.B. Executive 
Council are Joseph F. Gavin, Jr., 
State Bank of Albany, N. Y., Dis- 
trict 2; Clifford B. Beavers, Federal 


Reserve Bank of Richmond, Va., Dis- 
| trict 4; William A. Merrill, National 


Bank of Washington, Tacoma, Dis- 
trict 9; and a candidate yet to be 
announced for District 10, compris- 
ing the upper Middle West. The 
candidates will be introduced and 
make their campaign speeches at the 
annual Thursday “caucus night.” 
Entertainment features of the con- 
vention will include an outing on 
Wednesday afternoon, which this 
year is a pilgrimage to Plymouth, 
for a visit to points of historic in- 
terest such as Plymouth Rock, the 


A.B.A. Membership Stood 
at 17,169: on February 29, 
According to J. B. Keeline 


Total membership in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association on Febru- 
ary 29 stood at 17,169, according to 
a report by John B. Keeline, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Organization 
Committee. The report covers the 
first six months of the A.B.A.’s 
1959-60 fiscal year. Mr. Keeline is 
president of the Central Trust and 
Savings Bank, Cherokee, Iowa. In- 
cluded in the membership total are 
3,500 branches of U. S. banks and 
129 associate members in foreign 


| countries. 
Net earnings from current opera- | 
increased $234,167,000 or | 


According to the report, since the 
beginning of the fiscal year Septem- 
ber 1, 1959, 166 new members have 
been enrolled. These include some 


| 53 newly organized banks. 


First 6-Month Decline 


Mr. Keeline’s report notes that 
total membership in the Association 
declined during the first six months, 
reflecting a seasonal trend; mergers, 
consolidations, and liquidations of 
banks; and the controversy over 
proposed tax legislation, which was 
marked by a withdrawal from mem- 
bership of 238 mutual savings banks 
and 104 of their branch offices. Two 
hundred thirty-five mutual savings 
banks have retained their member- 
ship, together with 85 branch offices. 

Seasonally, 50 commercial banks 
have not yet renewed their member- 
ship for the year, and an additional 
263 branch office memberships are 
delinquent. 

There are now 19 states and the 
District of Columbia in which every 
bank is a member of the American 
Bankers Association. These states 
are: Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, Hawaii, Idaho, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah, Virginia, 
Washington, and Wyoming. 


Mayflower, and to colonial restora- 
tions. A buffet supper will be served 
in Plymouth. An informal dance will 
follow the Monday evening session, 
and the President’s Ball on Friday 
night at the Statler Hilton will bring 
the convention to a close. 
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National Association of Bank Women Appoints Committee 
Growth Without Inflation Group 


to Work With A.B.A. 


The National Association of Bank 
Women will supply substantial as- 
sistance in the campaign to promote 
economic growth and to combat in- 
flation, which is being spearheaded 
by the American Bankers Associ- 
ation. Helen L. Rhinehart, president 
of the association and vice-president 
of the Brenton Companies, 
Moines, Iowa, has announced the ap- 
pointment of a committee to supple- 
ment the work of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee for Economic Growth Without 
Inflation and to stimulate interest of 
women throughout the country in 
growth-inflation problems. 

The new committee of the Nation- 


al Association of Bank Women will | 
| bank customers are in a position to | 
| assist materially in this broad educa- 
| tional effort.” 

The assistance of the newly-ap- : 
| pointed committee of the National 


be headed by Nancye B. Staub, for- 
mer president of the NABW and 
trust officer of the Trust Company of 


Morris County, Morristown, N. J. | 


Members will include: Jane Clements, 
assistant secretary, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City; Ruth F. Irish, 
assistant vice-president, Union Dime 


Savings Bank, New York City; | 


Madeline H. McWhinney, manager, 
Market Statistics Department, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York; and 
Gertrude E. Topp, personnel officer, 
Manufacturers and Traders Trust 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 

In announcing the new commit- 
tee, Miss Rhinehart said: “Our as- 
sociation has a vital interest in this 


Dr. Murray G. Lee Named 
Assistant Director of 
Stonier Graduate School 


Is Council of Banking Education 


Director; S.G.S.B. Administrator | 


Dr. Murray G. Lee, director of the 
Council on Banking Education of the 
American Bankers Association, has 
been appointed assistant director of 
The Stonier Graduate School of 
Banking, conducted by the A.B.A. at 
Rutgers — The State University of 
New Jersey, it was announced last 
month by Merle E. Selecman, A.B.A. 
executive vice-president. 

Dr. Lee joined the staff of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1952 and until 1954 served as secre- 


1¢4 


Des | 
| Helen Rhinehart 


Nancye B. Staub 


program because we recognize, from 


| our professional experience, the ur- 
| gent need for the adoption of sound 
| and realistic public and private poli- 
cies. We believe that our members 
| who are dealing in their day-to-day 


jobs with credit problems and who 
have other face-to-face contacts with 


Association of Bank Women was 
welcomed by A.B.A. President John 
W. Remington. 


The National Association of Bank | 
Women brings together women exec- | 
utives engaged in the profession of | 
| banking for mutual exchanges of | 
| the University of Buffalo, and he 


ideas and experiences in order that 


practical benefits may result. It not | : 
only promotes the interest of its | several American and Japanese uni- 
members, but seeks to forward the | 


| interest of all women in the banking | 
| and Statistics in the Office of Alien 


_ Property Custodian. 


profession. 


* 


Murray G. Lee 


* 


tary of the Research Council. From 


He 
was named secretary of the Council 


on Banking Education when it was - 


formed in January 1958 and became 


director on November 1, 1958. In ad- | 
| dition to these duties, he has served | 
| as administrator for Commercial | 


Banking VI, the course on Economics 
of Banking and Business, and the 


freshmen orientation course at The | 


Three Noted Economists 
Named Advisers to A.B.A. 
Economic Growth Committee 


Professors Gottfried Haberler, 
Fritz Machlup, Paul W. 
McCracken Have Been Named 


Three noted economists — Pro- 
fessors Gottfried Haberler, Fritz 
Machlup, and Paul M. McCracken— 
have been appointed economic ad- 
visers to the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Growth Without Inflation of 
the American Bankers Association. 
They will serve as consultants to 
the committee on the technical eco- 
nomic aspects of its work, according 
to Committee Chairman Casimir A. 
Sienkiewicz, president of the Central- 
Penn National Bank of Philadelphia. 

Dr. Haberler has been professor 
of economics at Harvard University 


| since 1936. Previously he was at- 


tached to the financial section of the 
League of Nations, and taught at the 
University of Vienna. Since 1955, 
he also has been president of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Economic Research. 

Dr. Machlup has been Hutzler Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at The 
Johns Hopkins University since 1947. 
Previously he taught economics at . 


has also been visiting professor at 


versities. During World War II, he 
was chief of the Division of Research 


Dr. McCracken is professor of bus- 
iness conditions at the School of Bus- 
iness Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. From December 
1956 to January 1959, while on leave 
from the University, he served as a 
member of the President’s 3-man 
Council of Economic Advisers. From 
1943 to 1948 he was financial econ- 
omist and then director of research 


1954 to 1958 he was secretary of the | at the Federal Reserve Bank of Min- 


| Economic Policy Commission and in 
| 1957-58 assistant direetor of the De- 
| partment of Monetary Policy. 


| neapolis. Previously he worked in the 
| Department of Commerce and taught 


at Berea College, Kentucky. 


Stonier Graduate School of Banking. 
He will continue his responsibilities 
as director of the Council on Banking 
Education and as course administra- 
tor, in addition to being assistant 
director of the Graduate School. 

Dr. Lee is the author of ‘“‘The Gov- 
ernment’s Hand in Business.” 
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Proposed A.B.A. Constitution and By-Laws Changes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 100) 


add a new alternative provision for 
giving notice by letter to the mem- 
bership. 

The Executive Council, in a sepa- 
rate vote and after floor discussion, 
recommended unanimously that no 
change be made in the present con- 
stitutional provision requiring that 
member banks be represented by 
delegates who vote in person at the 
general convention and that no dele- 
gate may represent more than one 
member. The Constitutional Revision 
Committee and the Administrative 
Committee had made the same rec- 
ommendation. This matter was a 
subject of special consideration by 
each of the two committees and the 
council, in view of a recently pub- 
licized proposal to permit members 
to vote by mail or by proxy in the 
election of Association officers and 
on amendments to the Constitution. 


Major By-Laws Changes 


Some major changes in the By- 
Laws would be: 

All commissions, committees, and 
councils, except the Executive Coun- 
cil, would be designated as commit- 
tees. All so-called permanent com- 
mittees would be called standing 
committees. The chairmen of all 
standing committees would become 
ex Officio members of:the Executive 
Council with the right to vote. 

The Finance Committee would be 
abolished and its functions trans- 
ferred to the Management Commit- 
tee. 

The powers and duties of the Man- 
agement Committee would be ex- 
panded to include interim manage- 
ment powers, functions of the Fi- 
nance Committee, and functions of 
the Interim Committee. The Manage- 
ment Committee would be authorized 
to act in Association affairs when, in 
the opinion of the president, prompt 
decision or action is required be- 
tween meetings of the Administra- 
tive Committee. The composition of 
the Management Committee would 
be increased from five to six, with 
the addition of the immediate past 
president. Other members are the 
president, the vice-president, the 
treasurer, the executive manager, 
and the director of the Washington 
Office. 

There would be no provision in 
the Constitution or By-Laws for the 
office of executive vice-president; 
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and in order to avoid confusion as 
to titles, the senior vice-president in 
charge of the Washington office 


would be redesignated as the direc- 


tor of the Washington office. 

Members of the Constitutional Re- 
vision Committee, besides Mr. King, 
are: C. Francis Cocke, chairman of 
the board, First National Exchange 
Bank, Roanoke, Va.; Homer J. Liv- 
ingston, chairman of the board, The 
First National Bank of Chicago; 
Claude F. Pack, president, The Home 
State Bank, Kansas City, 


Mo.; and 
Henry M. Sommers, secretary and 


retary. Ex officio members are Asso- 


ciation President John W. Reming- | 


ton, president, Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N. Y.; 


Immediate Past President Lee P. | 
| Miller, chairman of the board, Citi- 


zens Fidelity Bank and Trust Com- 


pany, Louisville, Ky.; Merle E. Selec- | 


man, executive vice-president and 
executive manager, 


sel, A.B.A., Washington, D. C. 


“Information in Print,” 


Catalog of A.B.A. Current 


Publications, Sent Members 


The American Bankers Association | 
has just completed publication of a | 
second edition of its Information in | 
Print, which comprises a catalog of | 


all of its current publications. A 


mailed on April 14 to each A.B.A. 
member bank. The materials listed 
in Information in Print represent 
the knowledge and experience of 
bankers accumulated over the past 
several years. 

The new catalog lists publications 
that are currently available from 
the Association. Listings are by De- 
partment and alphabetically by title 
and give a brief description of each 
item as well. In a special section of 
the booklet, there is a listing of 
theses written by graduates of The 
Stonier Graduate School of Banking 
by title and author for the classes 
from 1937 through 1959. The publi- 
cations are available only to A.B.A. 
member banks. 


Ashton Johnson Lucille G. Renker 


Promotions for Ashton 
Johnson and Lucille Renker 


‘Announced Last Month 


Kans.; | 
Joseph C. Welman, president, Bank | 
‘of Kennett, Kennett, 


Promotion of two members of the 
American Bankers Association staff 


| was announced by Merle E. Selec- 


associate general counsel, American | man, executive vice-president, as ap- 


Bankers Association, New York, sec- | proved by the Administrative Com- 


mittee. 
Ashton Johnson has been named 


| assistant to the national educational 


director of the American Institute of 
Banking, educational section of the 


| Association. A member of the A. I. B. 


staff since 1957, he will work with 
Educational Director Leroy Lewis in 


| the organization of textbook commit- 
A.B.A., New | 


York; and J. O. Brott, general coun- | 


tees and in other educational work. 
Mr. Johnson for the past two years 


| has been administrative assistant to 
| the director in the building and pub- 
| lishing of textbooks, in the develop- 


ing of faculty conferences, and in as- 
sisting with other educational proj- 


| ects. He is a native of New York 
| City and holds a Bachelor of Arts 


Degree from New York University 
and a Master’s Degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania. From 
1954 to 1956 he served on the faculty 
of the English Department of the 


| University of Pennsylvania and on 
copy of the 73-page booklet was | 


the Humanities faculty of the Phila- 
delphia Museum College of Art. 
Lucille G. Renker, a member of 
the A. B. A. staff since 1943, was 
named assistant secretary of the 
Bank Management Commission. She 


| had served for the past 13 years as 


secretary to Melvin C. Miller, deputy 
manager and secretary of the Com- 


| mission. In her new assignment, she 


will continue to assist in the prepa- 
ration of meetings, publications, and 
general activities of the Commission. 

For a number of years Miss Ren- 
ker has participated actively in 
New York Chapter, A.I.B. She was 
awarded the A.I.B.’s Standard Cer- 
tificate in 1955 and has completed 
course requirements for a Graduate 
Certificate. 
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Instalment Credit 
Should Level 


Temporarily 


Bull Session 
Pointers 


Credit Conference 
Speakers 


Instalment Credit 


Bankers should not be party to an attempt to stimulate buying through further 
extension of terms and liberalized credit requirements, as was the case in 1955, 
cautioned Carl A. Bimson, A.B.A. vice-president. We may be nearing the peak in 
this current upward spiral of public debt, he told the A.B.A. Instalment Credit 
Conference in Chicago. 


Individual indebtedness on such things as home mortgages, automobiles, and 
appliances now totals more than $172-billion—an increase of 160% since 1950. Per- 
sonal income, after taxes, during the same period, has risen by only 61%. In 
other words, says Mr. Bimson, personal debt has been climbing more than twice as 
fast as disposable income. 


However, he adds, any slow-up in the growth of instalment credit which may 
occur later this year or next will be temporary, because within the next five years 
—according to population estimates by ages—1,200,000 males will move into the 
age bracket of 20 to 24, compared with a gain of only 100,000 in the last five years. 
Altogether, male population gains in the 20-34 age group will be 1,600,000 compared 
to a loss of 400,000 in these age groups during the 5-year period, 1955-60. 

These age groups are the heaviest users of instalment credit, and, says Mr. Bim- 
son, population growth in this area would impel further instalment credit growth. 


¢¢ 


“Bull session” points from the National Instalment Credit Conference — You 
may not know that: 


(1) Nearly all banks finance appliances and furniture on a recourse basis, for . 
obvious reasons—A.B.A. figures show this to be among the more erratic kinds of 
paper, delinquency-wise. 


(2) As far as frequency of use is concerned, FHA Title I home improvements 


Opening session speakers at the National Instalment Credit Conference sponsored by the 

American Bankers Association in Chicago in March were, from left to right, Edward J. 

Frey, chairman, Instalment Credit Commission and president, Union Bank and Trust Com- 

pany, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Arthur J. Morris, board chairman, Financial General Corpora- 

tion, New York; and Carl A. Bimson, vice-president, American Bankers Association, and 
president, Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 
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“Businessmen are not in business to give money away on shaky risks. 
If each individual risk is good, then the total of these risks will also 


be good.” —Cyril Jedlicka, vice-president, City National Bank and 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 


and “own plans” seem to break just about even—half of the banks lending in this 
area use one plan, half use the other. “Own plan” loans run about 1% higher, 
however, and usually carry a shorter maturity. 


(3) Holding auto terms down is getting pi be a pretty tough fight—because 
of disappointing sales, 42-month terms: are being revived in a few areas. 


_(4) Nearly all banks are floor planning their new car dealers 100%. Only one 
bank seemed to think this made money in itself—the rest owned it to be a loss 
leader that isn’t leading where it should—into more retail paper. Just about one- 
third of the banks involved are floor planing used cars. 


(5) ‘Most banks that have gone into auto lease financing have dropped out 
—they just don’t feel that it’s good business. Those which haven’t tried are wary 
because of bad reports they’ ve heard. 


. 46). Mobile home terms..seem to stretch as Senin as from: five to seven years— 
and, contrary to some rumors, the best data on the field is still available from 
the Mobile Homes Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago. 


“(#) Marine financing Seenis to call for chattel mortgages instead of conditional 
sales® financing, thought many banks, as a protective measure. What to do with a 
repossessed boat seems to be the big worry, even in this area 
have proved to be extremely low. 


(8) Insurance .coverage is spotty, and not getting weet follow-through in 
smaller banks. Banks which would not lend mortgage money without complete 
insurance .for the duration of the transaction seem to handle money lent on an 
instalment credit basis quite differently. Only about 40% of the smaller banks 
seem to have complete insurance coverage on their instalment loans. 


Comment: on.:Senator Douglas’ propose i bill S: 2755, which intends to disclose 


credit charges more fully: If the desirei effect is to reduce consumer buying in — 


an effort to relieve the pressure on inflation, would it not‘be desirable to disclose 
also the full amount of tax on each item—direct and indirect, Federal and state— 
in order to make the consumer more aware of how he is paying for those benefits 
he keeps expecting from Washington? This is gleaned from a letter by a banker 
who believes in contacting his Congressman—T. L. Vinyard, executive vice-presi- 


dent at First Trust and Savings Bank, Davenport, Iowa. If disclosure is the best. 
policy and inflation control is one of its major aims, then taxes ought to be un-... 


masked and shown as clearly as full credit: costs, says this banker. 


The One “Vl Instalment— 


Object of a Campaign 


same. 


t 


For some time there has been an unadvertised but effective campaign paar 
“instalment” spelled with one “1,” when. it*refers ‘to’ monthly payments, BANKING 
follows this practice and the Instalment Credit’ ‘Commission of the A.B.A. does. the 


This treiid was not without leadership or “spohsorship. Themen. Boushall, chair- 


Auto Terms 
Slipping 


Leasing Experience 


Not Too Good 


Tax Costs 

_ ‘as well as 
Credit Costs 
_ Should’ Be 
Disclosed 


i 


man of the board of the Bank of Virginia in Richmond, and one of the pioneers 
in the field -of instalment credit, tells BANKING that he has been working on this 
matter for some time, believing that the single “1” provides a distinetion from two 
“l’s” as used in referring to-the ‘installation’ of ‘equipment or of a. person, in office. 
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John Remington Answers Grover Ensley on Commercial 
Bank Mortgage and Municipal Bond Investments 


“TI HAVE referred, in previous 
speeches, to the important role com- 
mercial banks play in community fi- 
nancing by investing a large share 
of their savings deposits either di- 
rectly in mortgages or in such close- 
ly related and highly necessary en- 
terprises as schools, roads, etc.,” said 
John W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association, in an 
address before the Florida Bankers 
Association’s annual convention. “The 
latest figures indicate that commer- 
cial banks invest the equivalent of 
over 50% of their savings deposits 
in mortgages and the equivalent of 
another 30% in municipal and state 
bonds. Such bonds, of course, help 
finance schools, roads, and many 
other services without which a com- 
munity could not operate. In addi- 
tion, commercial banks finance a sub- 
stantial portion of consumer durable 
purchases, which to many families is 
a necessary step in converting a 
dwelling into a home.” 

Continuing, Mr. Remington, who 
is president of the Lincoln Rochester 
Trust Company, Rochester, N.Y., 
stated: 

“Recently, Dr. Grover W. Ensley, 
executive vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, has quoted my figures in an 
attempt to show that tax equality 
exists in part between commercial 
banks and savings institutions. He 
holds that the 50% of savings de- 
posits commercial banks invest in 
mortgages earns enough to cover 
the total interest payments to all 
commercial banks’ savings deposi- 
tors. Such interest is, of course, a 
deductible expense. Dr. Ensley goes 
on to point out that the 30% of sav- 
ings deposits invested by commercial 
banks in municipal and state bonds 
earns tax-exempt income and that 
another 5% of savings accounts is 
frozen in legal reserves. The remain- 
ing 15% earns income which is tax- 
deductible because such income sup- 
posedly is probably just enough to 
cover expenses incurred in opera- 
tions. Dr. Ensley assumes that all 
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income earned on savings deposits 
by commercial banks is deductible 
and therefore concludes that com- 
mercial banks in fact pay no tax on 
their earnings from savings accounts. 


Figures Misinterpreted 


“There is an old saying that no 
error is more dangerous than one 
that has some truth mixed with it. 
Dr. Ensley, unfortunately, misinter- 
preted the figures I have quoted. I 
did not claim that commercial banks 
invest physically 80% of their sav- 
ings deposits in mortgages and mu- 
nicipal and state bonds. What I 
claimed was that they invest the 
equivalent of 80% of their savings 
deposits in mortgages and munici- 
pal and state bonds. There is a world 
of difference between these two 
statements, which explains the error 
in Dr. Ensley’s conclusions. 

“Commercial banks do not segre- 
gate their time and demand deposits; 
if they did, they would not physically 
invest 30% of their savings deposits 
in municipal and state bonds. Savings 
banks do not do that either. Under 
those circumstances, commercial 
banks would invest in higher yield 
assets; and, like the savings banks, 
they would earn a net income — 


Savings 


which in the case of commercial 
banks produces taxes. 


Little Too Eager to 
Prove His Point 


“Dr. Ensley is also perhaps a little 
too eager to prove his argument 
when he asserts that commercial 
banks realize a 514-6% yield on their 
mortgage investments. Many com- 
mercial banks still have a lot of 
mortgages on their books earning 
less than 5%. This fact alone seri- 
ously challenges Dr. Ensley’s con- 
clusions. 

“It is not difficult to see that Dr. 
Ensley’s conclusions do not apply 
to my statement. His arguments, 
however, bring to light one very im- 
portant fact—that the nonsegrega- 
tion of demand and time deposits en- 
ables commercial banks to invest 
more in local community projects 
than would otherwise be the case.” 


New Savings and Mortgage 
Operations Cost Booklet 


THE Committee on Savings Man- - 
agement and Operations of the Sav- 
ings and Mortgage Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
just completed publication of a new 
bank manual giving a 9-step method 
for determining the costs of various 
operations in the savings and mort- 
gage field which can be used by both 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


Growth of Bank Savings Deposits and 
Other Types of Thrift Accumulations 


(In millions of dollars) 


Type of Insti- 

tution 
Commercial banks 
Mutual savings banks 
Life insurance companies 
Savings & loans 
Credit unions 
Mutual funds 


1 Policy reserves less policy loans. 
2 Total assets at market price. 


Dec. 1958 


$60,020 
33,993 
86,618! 
47,926 
3,875 
13,242? 


Dec. 1959 % Increase 
$62,700 
34,925 
91,0001 
54,548 
4,455 
15,7002 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, National Association of Investment Companies. 
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Housing and Mortgages 


Commercial Banks Play 
Vital Home Financing Role 


“TT is clear that commercial banks 
are playing a vital role in extending 
credit for both private and public 
construction and are important in- 
vestors in mortgages and in other 
areas so vital to home building” said 
John W. Remington, president of the 
American Bankers Association, be- 
fore the Mortgage Seminar for Pen- 
sion Trustees sponsored by the 
House and Home Magazine. 

“The extent to which our 13,000 
commercial banks engage in mort- 
gage finance or in public construction 
loans varies, of course, from bank to 
bank,” said Mr. Remington. “Many 
employ 50% or more of their savings 
deposits directly in mortgage invest- 
ments, while others invest heavily in 
municipal securities which finance 
community projects.” 


Continuing, he said: 


Mortgage Loan Growth in Banks 
and Other Lending Institutions 


(In millions of dollars) 


Type of Institution 
Comm’! banks 
Mutual savings bks. 
Life ins. cos. 
Savings & loans 


Source: Federal Reserve Bulletin 


“All financial institutions face a 
tremendous challenge in providing 
funds for the field of housing and for 
community development in the next 
decade. Predictions have been made 
that there will be 12,000,000 more 
families in the United States in 1970 
than there are today. The pressure 
for housing will be great in the 
1960s. These years will bring more 


CALENDAR, 1960-1961 


Dec. 1958 

$25,523 
20,935 
37,082 
45,627 


Dec. 1959 

$28,200 
22,457 
39,299 
53,087 


% Increase 


and better housing, larger and more 
adequate schools, and the other es- 
sentials required by a good commu- 
nity. 

“Just as the amortized mortgage 
opened up a new conception and par- 
ticipation in financing home building, 
we may need to develop improved 
techniques in the mortgage market. 

(CONTINUED ON. PAGE 138) 


American Bankers Association 


May 12-13 Southern Trust Conference, Colonial 
Inn-Desert Ranch, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

May 15-17 Third Regional Mortgage Workshop 
Meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

May 30- 


American Institute of Banking, Statler 
June 3 


Hilton Hotel, Boston 


June 13-25 The Stonier Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, Rutgers—The State University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


July 14-15 Western Secretaries Conference, Fair- 
mont Hotel, San Francisco 


Aug. 8-26 The National Trust School, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, III. 


Sept. 18-21 86th Annual Convention, New York City 


Nov. 13-14 10th National Agricultural Credit Con- 
ference, Denver Hilton Hotel, Denver 


Nov. 2-4 34th Western Regional Trust Confer- 
ence, Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 


17-18 29th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
The Drake, Chicago 


30- Southern Secretaries Conference, Char- 
Dec. 2 leston, S. C. 


13th National Credit Conference, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago 


42nd Mid-Winter Trust Conference, 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


Annual Savings and Mortgage Confer- 
ence, Hotel Roosevelt, New York 


Instalment Credit Conference, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


State Associations 


South Carolina, Cruise to Nassau 
Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 


North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 
Forks 


Missouri, Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel, St. 
Louis 
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North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, 


Pinehurst 


Tennessee, Read House Hotel, Chat- 


tanooga 
Ohio, Sheraton-Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati 
Delaware, Du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 
Kansas, Topeka 
Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 


Pennsylvania, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
Philadelphia 


Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 


Indiana, French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick 


New Jersey, 
Atlantic City 


Massachusetts, 
Swampscott 


South Dakota, Sheraton-Cataract Hotel, 
Sioux Falls, Iowa 


Utah, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas, Nev. 
Nevada, Stardust Hotel, Las Vegas 


New Mexico, Western Skies Hotel, 
buquerque 


Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, 


New Ocean House, 


Al- 


California, Ambassador Hotel, Los An- 
geles 


Illinois, Palmer i Chicago 
Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Alaska,’ Seward Elks Club, Seward 


Connecticut; Equinox amen, Manches- 

Minnesota, Leamington Hotel, 
apolis 


C., The Homestead, Hot Springs, 


Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley ~ 


Florida, Trust Training School, Raw- 
lings Hall, Univ. of Fla., Gainesville 


New' York, Lake Placid Club, Lake 
Placid 


Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 


Montana; Canyon Village Hotel, Yellow- 
stone National Park 


Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
Wyoming, Jackson Lake Lodge, Moran 


*New Hampshire, Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth 


*New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 


Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
Colorado, Hilton Hotel, Denver 
Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
*Joint Meeting 


3 uly 
A 


May 


May 
May 
May 


May . 


_ June 


June 5-10 


ug: 13 


‘Sept. 25-28 


Oct. 


30- 
Nov. 3 
27- 

Dec. 2 


Oct. 


Nov. 


“Robert Morris Associates 46th 


New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 


Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

Oregon, Sheraton-Portland Hotel, Port- 
land 


West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White 
Sulphur Springs 


Colorado School of Banking, Univ. of 
Colo., Boulder 


Central States School of Banking, Univ. 
of Wis., Madison 


Maine Savings Banks, Poland Spring 
House,. Poland Spring 


Massachusetts Savings Banks, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Maine 


Nebraska, Cornhusker Hotel, Lincoln 


New Hampshire Fall Meeting, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield 


Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 


Connecticut Mutual Savings, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 


Hotel, 


Poland 


Iowa, Fort Des Moines Des 


Moines 
Arizona, Pioneer Hotel, Tucson 


Other Organizations 


MBA Eastern Mortgage Conference, 
Hotel Commodore, New York 


NABAC Southern Regional, Chase-Park 
Plaza Hotel, St. Louis 


American Safe Deposit Association, Na- 
tional Convention, Hotel Lafayette, 
‘Buffalo, N. Y. 


Independent Bankers Association, Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


Association of Registered. Bank Holding 
Companies 2nd Annual Meeting, The 
White Sulphur Springs, 

; 


NABAC Western Regional, Hotel Utah, 
Salt Lake City 


. Consumer Credit Management Program, 


Arden House, Harriman Campus, 
Celumbia Univ., New York 


NABACSchool for Bank Auditors and 
Comptrollers, Univ. of Wis., Madison 


Annual 
all Conference, Denver Hilton Hotel, 
Denver, Colo. 


MBA 47th Annual Convention, Conrad 
- Hilton Hotel, Chicago 


NABAC 36th Annual Convention, Hotel 
_Statler, Los Angeles 


National Association of Bank Women, 
Annual Convention, Huntington-Sher- 
aton Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. - 

Financial Publie Relations Association 
Convention, Statler Hotel, Boston 


Investment Bankers Convention, Holly- 
wood Beach Hotel; Hollywood, Fla. 


All banking associations are invited to send in dates of their forthcoming meetings for this calendar. 
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W. R. GRACE C0. 
reports on 1999 


Chemicals lead the way to 
over-all improvement 


In 1959 earnings of W. R. Grace & Co. were 48% higher 
than in the previous year, amounting to $14,827,290. 
Earnings per share were $3.04 compared with $2.07. The 
major factor in the improvement was a substantial rise in 
the earnings of the chemical divisions, which contributed 
68% of total pretax operating profits. 

In addition, Latin American earnings were higher as 
economic conditions improved and exchange rates were 
more stable. Conditions continued to be difficult in the 
shipping industry and Grace Line profits were lower. 

Important developments of 1959 and early 1960 included 
the purchase of a majority interest in Cosden Petroleum 
Corporation, an independent refiner and producer with a 
strong position in petrochemicals; entry into the manu- 
facture of synthetic jet lubricant esters, as well as plas- 
ticizers, by. the new Hatco Chemical Division; and the 
completion of three successful wells in the Libyan oil 
exploration venture in which Grace is associated with 
Texas Gulf Producing Company and Standard Oil Com- 
pany (New Jersey). 

For a copy of the Company’s 1959 Annual Report, just 
published, write to the Public Relations Dept., 3 Hanover 
Square, New York 4, N. Y. 


| Highlights. of the Year’s Operations 
Year Ended December 31 


Sales and Operating Revenues........... $469,695,671 a406 234,391 
Net Income After $ 14,827,290 $ 10, 039, 855 
Per Share of Common Stock........ $ 3.04 
Preferred Dividends Paid............ se. $ — 928,664 
Common Dividends Paid.’.............. $ 7,343,155 
- Per Share—at rate of. $ 1. 60 
Stock Dividend Paid on Common — 
Net Working Capital $138,135,7%4 $130,295,418 
Current Ratio 2.5 tol 2.7 to 1 
$232,735,277 $221,931,925 
Stockholders’ Equity per Common Share.. $ 47.77 $ 47.44 
Number of Comimén Stockholders 30,052 28,052 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5, N. Y. 


May. 1960 
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Bird’s-Eye View of Canada 


The monthly Business Review published by 
Canada’s First Bank gives up-to-the-minute 
analyses of economic events and trends in 
Canada. Your clients with present or potential 
interests north of the border will find it an 
invaluable “bird’s-eye view” of the Canadian 
business scene. If you would like to have one 
or more of your clients’ names placed on the 
mailing list for the Review—or if you would 


like to receive it yourself—simply write to our .o Wall Street 
nearest U.S. office. 


Information 
The Business Review is just one of many Through its New 
York Agency at 
publications and services the BofM provides _ this address, the 


to help you assist your clients with Canadian toc Tae oo 


interests. Whenever you need facts, contacts  f#¢t. gathering 


or services in Canada, the Bank of Montreal ganization with 
800 branches 


is at your call. across Canada. 
Bank. oF MonTREAL 

Canada's First Sank Coast-te- Coast 

BRANCHES IN ALL TEN PROVINCES 

District Headquarters: 
Helifax, Teronte, Winnipeg, Calgary, Vanceuver 
NEW YORK: Two Wall St. - SAN FRANCISCO: 333 Californie St. 

ECHICAGO: Board of Trade Building; 141 West Jackson Blvd. 

Office: Montreal 


S800 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA + RESOURCES—$3,000,000,000 


Savings 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 

commercial and savings banks, ac- 
cording to Leonard P. Chamberlain, 
vice-president, The Provident Insti- 
tution for Savings, Boston, chair- 
man of the committee. The title of 
the study is A Cost Analysis Pro- 
cedure for Savings and Mortgage 
Operations. 

The purposes of the new booklet 
covering 35 pages of texts and sam- 
ple forms are: 

(1) To segregate the income and ex- 
penses applicable to savings account 
operations. 

(2) To determine the gross yields, 
total costs, and net yields from the 
earning assets in which savings funds 
are invested. 

(3) To determine mortgage loan 
costs. 

(4) To outline a procedure for com- 
puting transaction costs of various 


types. 
(5) To determine net earnings on 


savings deposits. 

The simplified cost analysis pro- 
cedure outlined by the Committee on 
Savings Management and Operations 
is divided into nine steps providing 
for the allocation of expenses and 
costs to various phases of savings 
operations. After costs have been 
determined, a second section of the 
booklet provides a method for deter- : 
mining profit and loss on savings and 
mortgage lending in commercial 
banks and a method applying to mu- 
tual savings banks. The booklet con- 
tains illustrations of suggested 
forms for allocation of various costs 
and of gross income, yields, and net 
income from investments and mort- 
gage lending. 

A copy of the booklet has been 
mailed to all A.B.A. member banks. 


Mutuals’ Ad Spending 


The nation’s mutual savings banks 
spent more than $17,000,000 on in- 
dividual bank advertising in 1959, 
more than in any previous year, ac- 
cording to a survey made by the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks. 

Advertising expenditures ran an 
average of 14.7% higher than the 
estimates made by the banks in a 
similar survey conducted a year ago. 
This increase was substantially due 
to several special campaigns aimed 
at new depositors in the face of in- 
creased competition for the savings 
dollar. 
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More Than 750 Banks in MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY Plan 


Have Coverage Exceeding $100,000,000 


The more than 750 participants in our Group Life Insurance 
Plan for Correspondents have a total of over 12,500 officers and 
employees covered by insurance exceeding $100,000,000. 

The number of participating institutions and the amount of 
coverage have been steadily increasing, year after year, since 
the Plan was started in 1947. Total insurance in force has more 
than doubled since 1956. 

Maximum coverage for any individual is now $20,000. Acci- 
dental death and dismemberment benefits equal to 50% of the 
amount of life insurance are provided at no additional premium. 

This service is one of the many reasons why more and more 
banks are turning to Manufacturers Trust Company as their New 
York correspondent. 


To get the facts on our Group Life Insurance Plan, write or phone Mr. Joseph C. McNally. 
May 1960 


Latest Five-Year Average Cost: 
ONLY 52¢ A MONTH PER $1000 


This low average net cost reflects 
the application of dividends from 
the insurance carriers against the 
gross premiums paid by partici- 


Head Office: 44 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 
HAnover 2-7200 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Effect of Easier Money 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


to make portfolio switches out of 
“Governments” into higher-yielding 
securities. What the banks actually 
do to adjust to easier money condi- 
tions depends in part on how long 
those conditions last or promise to 
last. With loans running from three 
to nine months, it takes time to turn 
around. 

The Federal Reserve, of course, 
does not remain a dispassionate ob- 
server of a declining economy. Hav- 
ing in view a healthy growth of the 
money supply commensurate with 
the avoidance of excesses, the Fed 
may itself initiate monetary ease. 
The Fed possesses important powers 
to influence bank balance-sheet 
items: the volume of deposits, loans 
and investments, and the return 
banks obtain from their earning 
assets. The Fed has used various 
“tools” at different times in its 
history, among them changes in the 
discount rate and in member-bank 
reserve requirements. The principal 
tool it has used in recent years is 
open market operations in Treasury 
bills. By their effects on total.mem- 
ber-bank reserves, open-market op- 


erations affect the quantity of bank 
loans and investments. 

The Fed, as pointed out by E. 
Sherman Adams, works on the sup- 
ply side of the monetary picture, not 
on demand. Its effects on interest 
rates and bond prices are indirect. 
Just as Fed restriction of the supply 
of credit tends to force banks to 
liquidate bonds to’‘meet loan demand, 
so in easing credit the Fed supplies 
banks with funds and thus .en- 
courages their buying of Govern- 
ment securities. A substantial shift 
in liquidity, moreover, affects banks’ 
lending policies. It is easy to under- 
stand why banks watch Fed policies 
closely as a clue to their own future 
actions and earnings. 


OMC Operations 


Fed open market ‘eperations have 
great effect on Government securi- 
ties, especially short-térm. The first 
banks to be affected are those in 
big financial centers. Country banks 
feel the effects only later. Reserve 
requirement changes, made 
quently, affect all member banks 
simultaneously. While the Fed can 
ease credit by lowering require- 
ments, it cannot make customers 
borrow from member banks, In eas- 


ing credit through loweriag reserve® long-term: Treasury bonds had risen 


infre-- 


requirements, the Fed may be ex- 
pected to use the power, obtained in 
1959, to abolish the special reserve 
requirements in New York and Chi- 
cago. Changes in Federal Reserve 
discount rates may be intended as 
signals of changed policy, or they 
may merely confirm changes that 
have already occurred in the mar- 
ket. 

While history does not always re- 
peat itself, it is worth noting that 
the Fed policy of active ease initi- 
ated by large purchases of Govern- 
ment securities in the spring of 1953 
converted a net reserve deficiency 
of $650,000,000 into excess reserves 
of $800,000,000. Bond prices rose; 
their yields declined; the discouht 
rate was cut. Paper losses in banks’ 
invéstment pogtfolios were changed 
into profits* Banks’ investments in- 
creased. Banks lengthened their 
portfolios. Stimulated by more plen- 
tiful money, loans and deposits 
grew. 

The 1957-58 experience was simi- 
lar,.although begun with a cut in 
the discount rate. This announce- 
ment Was,recognized by the markets 
as @ “Signal that the Fed was em- 
barking on a policy of active ease. 
In:-two months, as Dr. Adams notes, 


It’s time for banks to take a 
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aX. by eight points. By May, reserve re- money supply to increase sufficiently securities to meet loan demands. The 
in quirements had been cut three times to meet non-inflationary demands of result would be smaller security 
rve and the’ discount rate lowered four normal economic growth without a_ losses and, in some cases, security 
hi- times. Within six months of the _ significant decline in interest rates. profits. 
‘ve first discount rate cut in November “In such a climate, total loans and “Last year total loans and invest- 
as 1957, reporting member banks’ hold- investments would increase, to- ments of weekly reporting member 
ey ings of Government securities had gether with deposits. Banks would banks in leading cities increased 
lat risen by nearly $6-billion. These be under less pressure than they only 1.85% and deposits inched 
ar- banks had also increased their hold- were last year to sell Government ahead 0.48%. The money supply — 
ings of state and municipal securi- demand deposits adjusted and cur- 
re- ties. rency outside banks—increased only 
at Under easier money, bank custo- 0.86%. With a moderation in mone- 
ti- mers cannot be forced to borrow, tary policy these percentage gains 
n- but they become aware of the Most of us are so busy trying to would be significantly higher in 
53 change. The banks, for their part, get what we don’t have that we can’t 1960.” 
cy tend to resume loans previously dis- enjoy what we do have. If the Fed sees the business sit- 
es continued and to embark on new uation to be slackening, it should 
e; types of lending. It’s all right to be optimistic, but be expected to add to the money 
ht According to the Bank Stock no smart cook breaks an egg directly supply. While the financial markets 
is’ Quarterly, March 1960, published in into the pan. this year have undergone consider- 
ed New York by M. A. Schapiro & Co., able readjustment and while the ex- 
n- Inc. : Money doesn’t make fools of per- uberance of thé industrial recovery 
‘ir “Commercial banks can expect an_ sons, but it does tend to show them from the 1959 steel strike has no- 
n- increase in earning assets and de- up. ticeably abated, the business outlook 
ts posits this year. Here is why: still has a decidedly healthy tinge. 
“The healthy elimination of exces- A punctual person is patient, be- No business recession is yet dis- 
1i- sive enthusiasm, mirrored by the cause he gets that way waiting for cernible. Therefore Federal Reserve 
in stock market decline, together with those who are not punctual. actions similar to those of 1953-54 
fe. a reduction in inflationary pres- and 1957-58, mentioned above, do 
ts sures, evidenced in part by stable We only need one safety slogan: not appear on the horizon. But, as 
a consumer prices, may very well en- “Drive as if a police car were ahead pointed out in the foregoing quota- 
e. courage the Federal Reserve to re- of you.” tion, even a mild relaxation of the 
S, lax its severe grip on bank reserves. Fed’s tight grip will benefit banking. 
n The aim would be to allow the HERBERT BRATTER 
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new look at microfilm... 


HB Once, the use of microfilm was limited pretty much 
to government and a few institutions and industries. 
Once, its use required complex equipment and trained 
technicians. J This is no longer true. Today microfilm 
is an active partner to telephone and typewriters in 
modern banks—and is just as busy. Mf Wonderful 
things happen when your banking records are on 
microfilm. Filing is faster. Reference is easier. Security 
is improved. Efficiency goes up. Overhead goes down. 
Records and documents are standardized. §§ Micro- 
filming is nothing more than taking a picture. All you 
do is copy records, documents, checks in a uniform 
size on film. You may install equipment for this opera- 
tion or you can have a local company do the processing 
for you. J The only thing you need to make any 


microfilm file active—usable daily in your bank—is 
a THERMO-FAX “Filmac”’ Reader-Printer. Devel- 
oped by 3M research, ‘‘Filmac”’ Reader-Printers com- 
bine the functions of a reader and printer in a single 
low cost unit. You read the film clearly on the big 
screen. When you want a print, touch a button and in 
seconds you'll have a copy. THERMO-FAX 
“Filmac”’ Reader-Printers make microfilm practical 
for any banking organization. There are many “‘Filmac”’ 
Reader-Printers actively at work today in banks— 
saving time, money, and improving efficiency. We 
invite you to take a new look at microfilm now. Mail 
the coupon for a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take A Positive 
Look at Microfilm” . . . a twelve page booklet about 
microfilm at work. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., Dept. FBL-50, St. Paul 6, Minn. 


Miienesora 
JjThe gnane Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take A Positive Look at Microfilm.’’ 


ano PRINTERS 
Name____ 


COMPANY Title 
Bank__ 
Address__ 


... WHERE RESEARCH 1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW : 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 


__Zone State 


THE TERM “THERMO-FAK” IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 
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Some News on: 


Dental Payment Plans 


MARGUERITE A. BECK 


- August of 1959, the finance com- 
mittee of the Fort Worth District 
Dental Society approached The Fort 
Worth National Bank. Object: a 
dental payment plan that would al- 
low the patient to contract with the 
dentist for dental care and arrange 
for a personal loan that would cover 
the full contract without the pa- 
tient’s ever going to the bank. 

The dentist who, just because of 
proximity to the patient, should be 
aware of many things about him 
that the credit man will never know, 
would supervise the initial filling out 
of forms. The application would then 
go to Fort Worth National Bank, 
for the usual credit evaluation. After 
bank approval, the dentist would 
complete the note, get the patient’s 
signature, and send it back for the 
bank’s disposition. 

The plan is now very successfully 
“in, operation,” says the bank. And 
72% of all paper forwarded by 
dentists in this Fort Worth plan has 
been approved by the bank. 

Recourse is taken care of by agree- 
ment with each individual dentist. 
The participating dentists—and the 
plan is available to all dentists who 
are members of this society—must 


Dentist Teaches 


putea are being trained to 
evaluate patients for credit in 
Bronx County, New York. Dr. Paul 
E. Jaffe teaches credit in 4-day sem- 
inars to dentists who want to learn 
what credit facilities are available 
to their patients and how to decide 
what sort of dental credit is best 
suited for each patient. 

Under the sponsorship of the 
Bronx County Dental Society, and 
considered “postgraduate work,” the 
course includes original instruction 
in what to suggest in case of spe- 
cialty procedures and general dental 
care, and how to anticipate a pa- 


each sign a recourse agreement 
which provides that the dentist main- 
tain a savings deposit balance with 
the bank in at least an amount equal 
to 100% of the total unpaid balance 
of the notes, all of which he has 
“endorsed with recourse.” If a note 
is past due for two or more monthly 
instalments, the bank may charge 
the unpaid balance of the note 
against the dentist’s account, and 
notify him that they’ve done so. 
Two other agreements are signed. 
One is between the dentist and bank, 
the other between the society and 
bank. They provide that the pur- 
chase price of the notes shall be 95% 
of the bill amount, that 1% of the 


amount of the bill be credited to the 


society, and that the remaining 4% 
be retained by the bank to partially 
cover the cost of servicing the notes. 


Delinquencies Under 1% 


At the end of the first 6-month 
period, delinquencies amounted to 
07%. 

Fort Worth National, with its 
rather new dental plan, has not yet 
started a major promotional cam- 
paign for it. The bank supplies book- 
lets for waiting room use, and plans 


‘Dental Credit’’ 


tient’s total dental budget potential 
and payment habits. 

Proper forms and what to do with 
them are explained, and time is de- 
voted to how to work with bank per- 
sonnel and how to help them evalu- 
ate dental paper. 

A dedicated, interested atmos- 
phere prevails, and the “case his- 
tory” method is used to stimulate 
thought and contribution. Upon 
completing the course, a participant 
is expected to be able to set up his 
own payment plan, or work with a 
bank-society or other group type of 
plan. 
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R The C& S Dental Payment Plan 
ad Jo Fill A Gap For You 


The C&S Dental Payment Plan, sponsoved jointly by the Georgia 
tal Association and The Citizens & Southern Bank 
© gives dentist immediate payment for completed work 
© cuts office time spent on paper work 
¢ allows participating bank to pre-investigate all credit applica- 
tuons and handle all collection details. 
© cuts costs of postage, clerical heip, bookkeeping space anc 
supplies. 
© makes it easy for patients to have all needed dental work done 
atone time 
For further details, see your nearest C&S Bank 


The Citizens & Southern 
Banks In Georgia cn 


Citizens & Southern ran this “mouth- 
opener” in a dental society bulletin. A 
bigger ad was run in a local paper 


to give each dentist a simple name 
plate calling attention to the plan, 
which may inspire the patient to in- 
quire before the dentist has to con- 
sider whether or not to suggest that 
payments be worked out in this man- 
ner. Statement stuffers are also in 
the offing. 

In April 1955, Citizens and South- 
ern National Bank, Atlanta, launched 
its dental payment plan sponsored 
by the Georgia Dental Association. 
Since 1955, almost 400 dentists have 
signed participating agreements with 
17 C&S banks and with 13 corre- 
spondent banks throughout the state. 
Through the end of 1958, these banks 
had purchased a total of 5,183 notes, 
in the total amount of $1,116,000. 
Net loss—1.54%, which has been 
charged to a central reserve account 
set up by the society. 


Contacts Are a Big Benefit 


Says Citizens and Southern: This 
is not a major source of income, but 
other benefits come from contacts 
with the dentists — checking ac- 
counts, savings accounts, wills, etc. 

Citizens and Southern has never 
spent a great deal of money promot- 
ing this plan. They believe that the 
dentist and his secretary can do a 
better job of selling than can any ad- 
vertising, and have provided a bro- 
chure for the patient to read while 
sitting in the dentist’s waiting room. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 
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“We're definitely sold on Walk-Up facilities. Mosler showed us volume can be increased.”—J. M. Seare, Cashier, Zions First National Bank 


“Mosler Walk-Up allowed us to 
offer low-cost after-hours service”’ 
(and brought us new customers, too) 


...says Mr. John M. Seare, Cashier of Zions First 
National Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. “When we 
installed a Mosler Walk-Up Window at our main 
office, we were. able to offer longer service hours 
without the cost of operating the entire institution 
with light bills and full staff. One person operates 
the window. One bank officer is on duty for loan 
information. That’s all. 

“The window’s success,” 
he continued, “was over- 
whelming. Our traffic in- 
creased, and more persons 
opened checking and sav- 
ings accounts at our bank 
when they noted our 3.to 6 

P.M. service.” 
Zions First National Bank 


Mosler Vault Door selected a Mosler Walk-Up 


at Main Office 


Window because of previous success with Mosler 
equipment, which includes After-Hour Depos- 
itories, Drive-In Windows and Vault Doors. A 
35-year old Mosler Vault Door is still giving su- 
perb service. Another factor was the service Mosler 
offered in design of vaults and facilities. Mosler 
equipment is presently operating in Zions’ main 
office and two branches. 

Why don’t you call on Mosler? 
Problem solving is our spe- 
cialty. Let us put our experi- 
ence at your service...on 
Drive-In and Walk-Up Win- 
dows, Vaults and Vault 
Doors, plus a complete range 
of protective equipment. 
Write for “Auto-Banking 


Plans Manual.” Mosler Drive-in Window 


at Zions First National 


The Mosler Safe Company 


Dept. B-360, 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Factories, Hamilton, Ohio 
World’s Largest Builder of Safes and Vaults 
In Canada: Mosler-Taylor Safes Ltd., Brampton, Ontario 
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UNION 
PACIFIC 
RAILROAD 


— you think of 
Wo, dependable rail service 
when selecting 
a plant site 


As you know, many things must be considered when 
choosing a suitable site for any industrial or commer- 
cial purpose. 


But we can’t get away from the fact that dependable rail 
service is essential for handling incoming and outgoing 
freight of any description. 


In the western territory served by Union Pacific you’re 
certain to find a site that meets all your requirements, 
especially excellent transportation facilities. 


We suggest that you talk it over with a nearby U.P. rep- 
resentative or get in touch with our headquarters in 
Omaha. We'll be most happy to be of service. 


WASH. 
Aig Seams MONTANA 


1OWA 


CO. BLUFFS oe 


Industrial Development Dept. 


UNION PACIFIC 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Dental Payment 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 
The dentist, says this bank, can be 
the best salesman by actually dis- 
cussing the plan with the patient 
after the examination and the cost 

of work is determined. 

The dental secretary is another 
important salesman. Billing, ap- 
pointment making and telephone 
contacts are the dental secretary's 
job, and C&S is embarking on a call 
program intended to educate her as 
to how to present the dental pay- 
ment plan to the patient. C&S has 
also embarked upon some newspaper 
and dental journal advertising. 


Statewide Bank Prefers 
Countywide Plans 

Bank of America, N.T. & S.A., al- 
though in a position to work out a 
uniform plan for the state of Cali- 
fornia, prefers to use a basic plan 
in which the local dental society re- 
tains control. They feel it’s better 
suited to the needs of the bank and 
the needs of the individual dental 
societies across the state. 

In Los Angeles County, for exam- 
ple, a participating dentist must be 
a regular member of the Los Angeles 
County Dental Society and must take 
a course of instruction in use of the 
plan. There is no recourse to the den- 
tist, but, as in most such plans, to a 
reserve fund held by the bank. The 
initial loss reserve fund consisted of 
$10 paid by each member dentist 
upon joining. After that, a 4% fee 
was withheld from the face value of 
each note. The dentist received 96% 
in advance, and all losses were 
charged against the reserve. When 
this fund was to reach $250,000 or 
25% of the current outstanding ac- 
counts, this percentage was to be 
reevaluated. 

Mortality insurance is part of this 
postpayment plan, and covers the 
family wage earner. 

Some of the funds set aside for 
loss reserves have actually gone back 
to the Society for promotion of a 
dental health program. The percent- 
age of losses on loans made to date 
since inception—2.07%. 

Although newspaper advertising 
and statement stuffers were utilized 
when the bank first made its ap- 
proaches to individual dentists be- 
fore evolving the County Dental So- 
ciety plan, promotion now consists 
of brochures in the dentist’s office 
and an appropriate plaque for his 
wall. 
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1950-1970 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


represents an expansion of bank 
lending in the climate of an expand- 
ing money supply and an increase in 
bank reserves. From mid-1949 to 
mid-1959 commercial banks’ cash 
and bank balances, including mem- 
ber banks’ reserves with the Federal 
Reserve banks, increased from $33.7- 
billion to $42.7-billion. 

The figures for insured commer- 
cial banks show that in every cate- 
gory of loans but one (loans to farm- 
ers directly guaranteed by the CCC) 
there has been marked net growth 
over the past decade, often a dou- 
bling or tripling. The growth is 
shown in the table on page 49 of 
selected statistics. Total loans to 
individuals for personal expenditures 
more than tripled in the decade. Of 
this category of loans, passenger 
automobile instalment loans ex- 
panded from $1.7-billion to $7.5- 
billion. Other retail consumer instal- 
ment loans were three times as large 
in June 1959 as a decade earlier. The 
same was true of residential repair 
and modernization loans, other in- 
stalment loans for personal expendi- 
tures, and single-payment loans for 
personal expenditures. Whereas 
“other loans to individuals” ac- 
counted for about 1/20 of total as- 
sets of insured commercial banks in 
1949, last year they accounted for 
about 1/10. 

Figures for the same banks show 
total real estate loans as more than 
double their volume of a decade ago. 
Such loans aggregated $11-billion in 
1949 and $26.6-billion in 1959. Of the 
three subcategories of real estate 
loans making up these figures, loans 
secured by farm land expanded the 
least, from about $900,000,009 to 
$1.5-billion. Loans to brokers and 
security dealers and loans to others 
for buying or carrying securities 
have about doubled. Loans to farm- 
ers, excluding farm real-estate loans 
and CCC-guaranteed loans, more 
than doubled. 

The biggest category of loans by 
banks is the item “commercial and 
industrial loans.” These totaled 
$16.3-billion in 1949 and $41.6-billion 
last year. 

Total deposits showed a net growth 
from $135.4-billion to $206.7-billion. 
Demand deposits expanded by about 
40% from some $99-billion to $139- 
billion. Time deposits, reflecting the 
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freeing of interest rates through the 
“accord” of 1951, showed a larger 
percentage growth from $36-billion 
in 1949 to nearly $68-billion 10 years 
later. 

Total capital accounts expanded 
by about 80% over the decade, from 
$10.5-billion to $18.8-billion. 


Bank Earnings 
and Expenses 

The table on page 48 reflects 
the changes in bank earnings and 
expenses during the past decade. The 
1959 data for this table are not yet 
compiled. (However, 1959 prelimi- 
nary statistics for all member banks 


Member Bank Earnings, 1959 and 1958 


(in millions of dollars. 1959 figures preliminary) 


1959 


Net current earnings before income taxes. 

Recoveries, profits, and transfers from 
valuation reserves? 

Losses, charge-offs, and transfers to 
valuation reserves* 

Profits before income taxes 


Ratios (percent): 
Net current earnings before income 
taxes to average total capital ac- 


Net profits to average total capital 
accounts 
Average return on U. S. Government 


| Central reserve city banks 


| 


New York | Chicago 


1968 1959 1958 1959 1958 


1Includes charges on loans other than interest. 
2Does not include recoveries credited directly -to valuation reserves. 
% Does not include losses charged directly to valuation reserves. 


Selected Operating Ratios of Insured Commercial Banks 
in the United States (Continental U. S. and Other Areas), 1949-1958 


Current 
operating service 
expenses charges 
to on 
current demand 
carnings deposits 


Average 


Net 
current before 
operating 
earnings tazres 
to total 
assets assets 


Profits 
Profits after 
income 
income tazes 
to total 
capital 
accounts 


Retained 
profits | 
to total 
capital 

accounts 


Dividends 
to total 
capital 
accounts 


to total 


1 Asset and liability items are averages of figures reported at beginning, middle, and end of year. 
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7,127 1,306 1,164 308 272 
x On U.S. Government securities.....| 1,394 1,266 182 170 60 58 
4,326 814 699 182 157 
i EPEAT: 1,534 310 295 66 57 
4,617 699 636 158 142 
: 2,930 2,510 | 607 528 150 130 
293 | 112 56 
| 
5 1,191 681 259 64 99 46 
2 2,031 2,606 411 576 92 140 
2 Taxes on net income...................| 780 Lie | 1a 276 35 69 
Net 1,252 | 1,457 | 240 300 (57 71 
Cash dividends 705 646 | 160 28 (26 
2 | | 
| | 
| | 
4 | | 
16.6 | 18.4 | 20.2 | 18.4 
| | | | 
| | | 
2.45) 2.84/ 2.30| 2.64| 2.37 
Average return on loans..............| 5.68 5.35/ 440| 4.86] 4.47] 
| 
| | | 
| | 
Year | | | 
0.34% 1.26% | 1.30% | 9.60% 51% 
63 .59 .32 1.36 | 8.30 | .20 
61.63 .28 1.32 .97 i 7.82 .86 
62.09 .25 1.19 .96 | 7.90 .03 
e's 63.01 .24 1.10 1.15 9.50 .74 
61.55 1.14 | .98 7.93 2237 
61.41 .20 1.06 .94 | 8.07 
61.46 .20 1.00 | .87 | 7.82 .21 
62.19 .19 .93 | .86 8.51 .96 
| 63 .32 .19 .87 | .76 7.98 .58 
| | | 


HOW TO GIVE 
CUSTOMERS 
FASTER 

AND BETTER 
WINDOW 

SE 


ee 


make personal 
services pleasantly 
efficient with 
Allison Coupon 
Payment Books: 


e time-consuming window 
accounting is eliminated. 


e three customers are 
served in the time now 
required for one. 


e@ waiting time becomes 
a thing of the past. 


® operating costs are 
reduced on all work. 


informative booklet 
and samples 
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ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, INC, 
P. O. Box-102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


Please send me information and samples 
showing how Allison Coupons will make our 
personal services more pleasing at less cost. 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


City and State 


mail coupon today to... 


ALLISON COUPON 
COMPANY, INC. 


P. O. Box 102, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 
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are here presented in the page 119 


| table.) The table shows net additions 
| to capital from profits in each year 
| and the ratio of total capital ac- 


counts to total liabilities. It will be 
noted that this ratio, except for de- 


| clines in 1951 and 1952 as a result 
| of monetary expansion caused by 


the Korean War, has risen steadily. 
Net current operating earnings 


| rose throughout the years from 1949 


to 1957, declining slightly in 1958, a 


| result of the economic recession. Re- 
| coveries of all kinds fluctuated con- 
| siderably, as did also total losses. 
| The most volatile component of re- 


coveries and losses stems from trans- 


| actions in securities. During periods 
| of easy money, such as 1954 and 
| 1958, substantial recovery in bond 


portfolios takes place; while in pe- 


| riods of tight money, such as 1959 


(not shown in the table) banks sell 


| bonds, even at a loss, to raise funds 


for lending. Bank sales of securities 
are influenced also by the special tax 


| provisions applicable thereto. These 
| make it advisable to take profits in 


one year and losses in a different 


| year. Thus, as the table reveals, in 


1954 recoveries on securities were 
far greater than losses taken on 
securities. The same was the case in 
1958. 

Net profits of banks during the 
years covered by the table grew in 
most years, but declined slightly in 
1951 and more substantially in 1955. 

The year 1954 marked a jump in 
profits, an experience repeated in 


| 1958. 


1959 Commercial Bank 
Earnings 

Reporting on 178 commercial 
banks, the First National City Bank 
of New York shows reported net in- 
come after taxes as having declined 
about 1% during 1959 from $806,- 
310,000 in 1958 to $800,930,000. 

The Federal Reserve Board’s pre- 
liminary figures for all member 
banks in 1959 are shown in a table 
on page 119. Corresponding 1958 
data are included. The figures repre- 
sent millions of dollars. 


Operating Ratios 

Current operating ratios through 
1958, the latest data available at 
present, reveal a marked rise in 


| expenses as compared with earnings 


since 1956. In 1958 this ratio stood 
at the highest level of the period 
covered. 

Average service charges on de- 


“Talk about public relations—I know 
the names of over two thousand of our 
customers’ dogs!” 


mand deposits have risen consistent- 
ly, very gradually up to 1955, steeply 
thereafter. Net current operating 
earnings compared to assets have 
improved, although with setbacks in 
1954 and 1958. Profits before income 
taxes as related to total assets in 
1958 stood at the high point of the 
decade covered by the table. The 
ratio of profits to capital accounts in 
1958 stood slightly above the point ° 
reached in 1954—9.60% compared 
with 9.50%. Dividends in 1957 and 
1958 remained steady at the high 
level for the decade, expressed as 
percentage of capital accounts. 

The ratio of retained profits to 
total capital accounts at 5.51% in 
1958 was below the figure for 1954, 
5.74%. 

The annual ratios are shown in the 
table at the bottom of page 119. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


In stocks and bonds | don't invest, 
I fear all things financial, 
But market pages | digest, 
It makes me feel substantial; 
I note advances and declines, 
I read of bulls and bears, 
Of Minor Mills and Mammoth 
Mines, 
And though | hold no shares, 
I dabble mentally all day 
In issues which | choose— 
| can't make anything this way, 
But neither can I lose. 
STEPHEN SCHLITZER 
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Portland Savings Bank, Portland Maine + Architects: Wadsworth & Boston, Portland, Maine 
General Contractor: F. W. Cunningham & Son, Portland, Maine 
Installed by: Soule Glass & Paint Company, Portland, Maine 


One touch of the hand on these PITTCOMATIC® 
operated doors tells a customer he’s welcome 


They make things easy for their customers at the 
Portland Savings Bank in Portland, Maine. Touch 
one of the bars on these handsome doors and in- 
stantly the door glides open. It’s the PITTCOMATIC 
automatic door opener in action. PITTCOMATIC’s 
hydraulic, motor-driven operation takes the strug- 
gle out of opening a door. Because its mechanics 
are so simple, you can forget about troublesome 
periodic adjustments. And PITTCOMATIC avoids 
embarrassing incidents; the door can be stopped 
at any point in its swing. It’s completely safe. With 
PITTCOMATIC there’s no visible mechanism to mar 
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the door’s clean lines. And PITTCOMATIC costs no 
more to run than an average home refrigerator. 
PITTCOMATIC automatic door openers may be in- 
stalled with mat, handle or remote controls, on any 
of PPG’s three types of doors: HERCULITE®, WEST 
or TUBELITE®. Installation is extremely easy. The 
doors shown above are deluxe WEST TENSION 
doors; door frames are TUBELITE. For more infor- 
mation, call the PPG branch or distributor near 
you or write for our PITTCOMATIC booklet today. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, Room 0164, 632 
Fort Duquesne Blvd., Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 


Paints + Glass + Chemicals + Fiber Glass 
In Canada: Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
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THIS IS THE SIGN OF 


O 


The world’s most reliable auto- 
matic protection services 
against fire, burglary, holdup and 
other hazards. 


ADT subscribers are proud to 
display this monogram on their 
premises. It is a promise to their 
employees, customers and neigh- 
bors that they have provided the 
most dependable and modern 
service available to protect their 
lives, their property and their 
jobs. 

The reputation of this symbol 
stems from the unmatched 


Controlled Companies of 


O 


efficiency of the organization 
behind it, the American District 
Telegraph Company. Superior 
service is responsible for this 
position of leadership. All ADT 
systems are regularly’ inspected, 
tested and always ready for re- 
liable operation. 


Is your property 99.99% immune 
to losses by fire or burglary? If 
not, call the ADT office listed in 
your telephone directory and find 
out how you can be better pro- 
tected and (as is often the case) 
save money, too! 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Executive Office: 
NATION WIODE 


155 Sixth Avenue, 
ANAZAT 1:0 °R 


|| MIT 


New York 13, N. Y. 


Dividend Announcement 


Massachusetts 
Investors 


‘Trust 


DECLARES ITS 
142"4 Consecutive Dividend 


11 cents a share, 


LTD. 


Head Office: TOKYO JAPAN 
New York Agency: NEW YORK 
Overseas Representative Office : 
CHICAGO, LONDON 
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DAI-IGHI BANK. 


Wi 


from net income, 
payable April 25 
to shareholders of 
record March 31, 
1960. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 
Secretary 


200 Berkeley Street, Boston 


Spencer Weart 


BANKING STUDIES 
Branch Locations 


| 225 East 46th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Multicolored Money? 


once a month someone 
comes up with the idea that 
Uncle Sam should print the different 
denominations of paper money in 
different colors. Ever since the dis- 
appearance of the yellow-back or 
gold certificate, all our banknotes 
have been of the greenback variety, 

“Suppose, instead, that only the 
$1 bills were green, the $2s purple, 
the $5s blue, the $10s red, and so on. 
Wouldn’t that be an improvement?” 
it is asked. Those who think so list 
as advantages of the suggested 
change that it would make it easier 
for bank tellers, storekeepers, and 
the general public to avoid mistakes 
in handling money; that it would 
make it unnecessary to examine 
every note carefully so as to avoid 
paying out a “five” for a “one.” 

Another alleged benefit from vari- 
colored notes would be to make 
counterfeiters unhappy. Instead of 
raising a $1 to a $10 by just adding 
a zero, it is claimed, the counter- 
feiter would have to make a whole 
new plate. 

There are some serious drawbacks 
to putting the suggested, far-reach- 
ing change into effect. As the Treas- 


ury sees it, the change would make 


counterfeiting easier, not harder. 
“Raising” abill.from $1 to $10 is 
only one kind of counterfeiting de- 
vice. There are many others:~ Most 
entail making plates. Today the pub- 
lic’s best protection against counter- 
feiting is close examination of the 
finely engraved lines in the portraits 
and elsewhere on our banknotes. If 
people felt that all they should look 
at is the color of a note, they would 
become more careless. 

From this standpoint, black is the 
most effective pigment. Green, which 
we have had on our currency for 
generations, also is one of the most 
resistant pigments. 

Multiplying the pigments used 
would render obsolete a great deal of 
the Bureau of Engraving’s printing 
equipment and eliminate great sav- 
ings which have been brought about. 
Sheets would have to make addi- 
tional passages through the presses. 
There would be a significant increase 
in the cost of making our money. 

The sorting of money, it is be- 


| lieved in Washington, is not difficult 


now and would not be made easier 
by use of more colors. 
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IN 1959. We learned some amazing facts about... 


THE BOOMING 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Did you know that the normal summer temperatures in Seattle and 
Portland, largest cities in the Pacific Northwest, have the delightful 
range of 56° to 79°? Or that their winter temperatures are in the 
moderate 35° to 45° range? Or that annual precipitation in these 
booming economic centers is under 40 inches (less than New York 
City or Little Rock) with little snow? 

The facts about the climate of Seattle, Portland, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Olympia and other Pacific Northwest cities were not a surprise to us. 
But we didn’t know that Portland’s winter weather was more mod- 
erate than in Louisville, Kentucky. We didn’t know that Seattle’s 
summers were cooler than in Portland, Maine. 

In fact, when El Paso Natural Gas Company began ‘to serve this 
dynamic region, we learned a lot of new things about a northwest 
wonderland destined for an increasingly major role in America’s 
economic future. 

Washington and Oregon, and their neighboring states, are on the 
go. Long famed for natural resources, for scenery, for vitality, the 
Pacific Northwest’s growing population and expanding economy are 
a guarantee of future prosperity. ' 

If you’re looking for a major industrial site — or a better place to 
build a home — visit the Pacific Northwest. You’ll be sold, just as we 
were. And you’ll want to stay. 

* * * 

Not the least of the Pacific Northwest’s economic assets is natural 
gas, furnished by El Paso Natural Gas Company. In 1959, El Paso 
took major steps to assure energy supplies for the Pacific Northwest, 
and to continue to meet the mounting energy demands of California 
and the Southwest, whose growth has paced the nation since World 
War II. 

The dynamic Pacific Northwest is featured in photographs in El 
Paso’s 1959 Annual Report. El Paso’s broadened service area and 
plans for the future, outlined in this Annual Report, assure 11 West- 
ern states the dependable long-term gas supplies so necessary to 
sound and speedy economic growth. 


NORMAL TEMPERATURE AND PRECIPITATION, SELECTED CITIES IN PACIFIC NORTHWEST® 
SUMMER TEMPERATURE WINTER TEMPERATURE ANNUAL PRECIPITATION 
SEATTLE: 56°-75° 36°-45° 31.92 inches 
PORTLAND: 58°-79° 35°-44° 39.91 inches 
SPOKANE: 57°-82° 20°-30° 14.92 inches 
TACOMA: 55°-74° 34°-44° 35.20 inches 


OLYMPIA: 49°-76° 31°-43° 45.74 inches 
*Weather Bureau, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


EL PASO NATURAL GAS|I\COMPANY 


El Paso Natural Gas Company provides natural gas. to industrial customers 
On the Pacific Northwest, Write to and distribution companies in Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, 
El Paso Natural Gas Company, El Paso, Texas New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, West Texas and Wyoming. 


For Copies of El Paso’s 1959 Annual Report, 
Or Further Information 
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DELBRIDGE 


Interest} Tickets 


No Skilled Help Needed! 


Recorg 
Reference, For 


Actual tests prove that Del- 
bridge interest Tickets cut 
savings account interest com- 
puting time up to 50%. Practi- 
cally eliminate errors—verified 
inseconds—provide permanent 
reference. Every pre-calculated 
answer has been checked and 
cross-checked to assure com- 
plete accuracy. So simple. . .so 
easy ...even a child can do it! 


FREE TRIAL SUPPLY 


Without obligation, try Del- 
bridge Interest Tickets in your 
own operation. Just tell us the 
number of tickets you need for 
your next savings account inter- 
est period. Include the rate of 
interest you use (tickets are 
available from 4% to 3% in 
%% steps and 3%% to 5%. in 
%% steps). You must be 100% 
satisfied or you owe nothing. 
If you decide to use the | 
just “O.K.” our invoice 
on the rate of $4.50 per thou- 
. For your “no-obligation” 


supply, write... 


DELBRIDGE 
CALCULATING SYSTEMS, INC. 


2502 Sutten Ave. ¢ St. Levis 17, Me. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


costume, and gold plated automobile 
ignition keys were given out. 


LONG ISLAND TRUST COMPANY, 
Garden City, N.Y., announces plans 
for a new “Marine Center,” complete 
with drive-in window, vestibule 
walk-up window and night deposi- 
tory, all surrounded by nautically 
inspired architecture and interior 
decoration. 


CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK OF 
ORANGE, Va., merges into PEOPLES 
NATIONAL BANK OF CHARLOTTES- 
VILLE, Va. 


FIRST-SECOND NATIONAL BANK AND 
TrRusT COMPANY of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., shortens its name and becomes 
First NATIONAL BANK OF WILKES- 
BARRE. 


FirsT NATIONAL BANK OF FLOR- 
ENCE, N.J. and MECHANICS NATIONAL 
BANK OF BURLINGTON, N.J., merge 
under the name of MECHANICS NA- 
TIONAL. 


FIDELITY-BALTIMORE NATIONAL 
BANK and MARYLAND TRUST CoM- 


PANY, Baltimore, plan merger pend- 
ing approvals of stockholders and 
supervisory authorities. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN GREENS. 
BURG, Pa., opens its new Alexandria 
office. 


BANK OF AMERICA’S colorful 
French-American branch .in San 
Francisco has been in operation since 
January of this year and its most 
typically French features have been 
kept as part of the permanent decor 
—a sidewalk kiosk, gold-and-black 
fleur de lis on the walls, an antique 
continental telephone that works. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF LIN- 
COLN, Nebr., and CONTINENTAL Na- 
TIONAL BANK OF LINCOLN vote to 
consolidate the two banks. 


Merger pending approvals: WIL- 
LIAM PENN BANK OF COMMERCE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., into WESTERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA NATIONAL BANK. A new 
office in the “Golden Triangle” is 
also announced, making seven new 
offices for WPNB in less than a year. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ROCK- 
LAND, Me., merges into FIRST Port- 
LAND NATIONAL BANK. New name: 
First NATIONAL BANK OF PORTLAND. 


First NATIONAL BANK OF ARI- 
ZONA opens Apache Junction office. 


Coast Guard and Power Squadrons Display at Bank 


The MANHATTAN SAVINGS BANK, New York City, saluted the 
50th anniversary of the National Motor Boat Show earlier this 
year with an exhibition of boats, boating accessories and motors. 

The Coast Guard and the U. S. Power Squadrons cooperated 
through the installation of informational displays. 

Boats ranged from a 19 footer to a 6 ft. dingy. 


Left to right are 
Willard K. Den- 
ton, president, 
Manhattan Sav- 
ings Bank; Fred- 
erick G. Baker, 
assistant vice- 
president (also of 
the U. S. Power 
Squadrons), and 
Chief Boatswain’s 
Mate James 
Grogan of the 
Coast Guard 
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In the time it took you to sink a putt last night ...our night 
staff processed 2500 cash items 


Maybe you figured the nap wrong, 
and it took you roughly five minutes to stroke 
a ball firmly into the ‘“‘cup’”. During those 
five minutes, our night staff processed some 
2500 cash items. 500 a minute is par for us. 

This means that many of the checks 
air-mailed to us in the afternoon are available 


funds by the following morning. 

Our correspondents from coast to coast 
find this speed a very important advantage. 
You and your customers will, too. 

We’ll be happy to send you full details, 
or have one of our people drop in at your 
office in person. Call us at STate 2-9000. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member F. D. I. C. Lock Box H, Chicago 90 
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Forecasting Loan Demands 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 53) 


A further interesting feature of 
term loans is that they were not 
confined to large banks, as the table, 
set off by rules at right, and based 
on banks in the New York Federal 
Reserve District, shows. 

These surveys also revealed that 
not all term loans were to corpora- 
tions. In 1957, 19% of the total dol- 
lar volume of such loans outstand- 
ing had been made to unincorporated 
businesses. Indeed, 49% of term 


loans in the retail trade and service 
categories were to noncorporate bor- 
rowers. 

Unfortunately, data on term loans 
for the banking system are pub- 
lished infrequently. As noted earlier, 
term loans are included with com- 
mercial and industrial loans. But 
any bank would do well to assemble 
its own figures on term loans on a 
current basis in order to segregate 
them from other commercial and in- 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS 
MARCH 15, 1960 


RESOURCES 


CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT SECURITIES 
OBLIGATIONS OF STATE AND POLITICAL SUBDIVISIONS 


OTHER BONDS, NOTES AND DEBENTURES 
STOCK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 

LOANS AND DISCOUNTS 

INCOME EARNED—UNCOLLECTED 
BANKING HOUSE AND GARAGE PROPERTY 
FURNITURE AND FIXTURES 

OTHER REAL ESTATE 


CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY—LETTERS OF CREDIT 


OTHER RESOURCES 


CAPITAL ACCOUNTS: 

COMMON STOCK 

SURPLUS 

UNDIVIDED PROFITS 
RESERVE FOR DIVIDEND DECLARED 
RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


RESERVE—TAXES, INTEREST, EXPENSE, ETC 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED 
INCOME COLLECTED—UNEARNED 
OTHER LIABILITIES 
DEPOSITS: 

INDIVIDUAL 

BANK 

U. S. GOVERNMENT 

OTHER PUBLIC FUNDS 


}. 8S. Government and other securities carried at $28,396,625.79 in the above statement are 
deposited to secure public funds and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


Helping Build a Greater Fort Worth and Southwest E 


MEMBER FEDERA) DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


NATIONAL 


$ 76,776,524.33 


45,195.00 


795,539.47 
3,626,583.25 


$ 20,645,707.45 
233,750.00 
3,510,004.54 


1,870,056.20 
1,129,€63.23 


$195,985,396.87 
42,423,629.11 
4,425 ,988.60 
10,107,068.11 252.942,082.69 


$282,226,.820.54 


Capital and Reserve Accounts Over $20 Million 


Term Loans as % of Total Business 
Loans by Size of Bank 
(New York Federal Reserve 
District) 


Banks with deposits 
(in millions) : 
Under $10 42% 
$10-100 34 
$100-1,000 36 
$1-billion and over 48 


1955 1957 


dustrial loans. Careful analysis may 
yield surprising results. For exam- 
ple, in the spring of 1958, before the 
economy began to turn upward from 
the recession, punched cards on 
which the Irving loans are recorded 
were given a special analysis. It was 
found that a substantial amount of 
term loans would mature by the end 
of the year, but that extensions and 
new loans would about offset the re- 
payments. 

This was not the prevailing point 
of view regarding the outlook for 
term loans at that time, but it turned 
out to be absolutely right for the 
Irving. 

Obviously, it influenced our in- 
vestment program to provide ade- 
quate liquidity. This is a good point 
at which to emphasize that term 
loans tie up funds longer than short-: 
term loans, and, while an orderly 
schedule may appear to provide some 
liquidity, there is always a good 
chance that new loans will use it up 
rapidly. It is wise to consider li- 
quidity needs more carefully if term 
loans loom large in a bank’s port- 
folio. 


Growth of Real Estate 
and Consumer Loans 


Real estate loans are another cate- 
gory in the growth group. The chart 
shows that real estate loans rose 
during the recession of 1958, as well 
as in the expansionary periods which 
preceded and followed it. This pat- 
tern appears to have occurred in 
most regions of the country. 

More detailed data show that real 
estate loans tend to move up sig- 
nificantly a few months after a re- 
cession begins, continue rising in the 
early phases of recovery, and finally 
level off late in the business cycle. 
These trends are a reflection of Fed- 
eral Government housing policy, as 
well as other factors. 

Individual banks will differ in how 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 
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12,283,289.10 | 

LIABILITIES 
9,350,000.00 
120,000,000.00 

308,773.79 | 
TOTAL 
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FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK 


Of 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


‘loday 


more than ever 
the banker’s ban 


in New Englan 


HEAD OFFICE: 67 Milk St., Boston, Massachusetts — Branch Offices throughout the City 
Represented in New York by The First Bank of Boston (International), 2 Wall Street 
Overseas Branches: In ARGENTINA — Buenos Aires, Avellaneda and Rosario « In Brazit — 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Santos « In Cusa — Havana, Santiago, Cienfuegos and Sancti Spiritus 
In Evrops — Representative Office: 146 Leadenhall Street, London, E. C. 3, England 
Correspondent banks throughout the world 


Personal and Corporate Trust Service through our Allied Institution: Old Colony Trust Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 126) 


closely they follow this broad pat- 
tern. The fact that the pattern ex- 
ists should be helpful in forecasting 
loan developments. A warning note 
on policy may be in order, however. 
It may be a mistake to reach too 
hard for real estate loans in a re- 
cession because, if it is a short one, 
other loan demands may soon move 
up, and interest rates along with 
them, suddenly making the housing 
loans on hand look less attractive. 
Similarly, it may be wise to reach a 


Complete 
Correspondent 
Services in 
Florida and 
the Southeast 


MmBAR 
NATIONALE: 
of Sacksonille 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Simple Interest Pre-Calculated ... 


We remind you that we have 
recently published a truly phe- 
nomenal simple interest table. 
It shows the interest for each 
dollar up to $100 and each $100 
up to $10,000; for each day up 
to 220 days. 


And it does this for 19 different 
rates, consisting of all quarter 
rates from 3% to 7%, and also 
742% and 8%. 


It is big (14 x 10 inches); it has 
900 pages with a thumb index, 
and it weighs 642 pounds. 


\/ 


bit for housing loans in the latter 
stages of a boom period when they 
may be going begging. The develop- 
ment of a recession could suddenly 
lower rates, and make such loans 
relatively scarce for a while. 
Consumer loans also represent a 
growth-type of loan, rising in booms 
and staying fairly steady in reces- 
sions, as the chart shows. The big- 


gest rise tends to occur in the first 


year after a recession. Growth then 
usually tapers off. 

Loan statistics ought to be set 
up within a bank to facilitate fore- 


This all measures up to a new 
standard of scope in the contents 
of a simple interest table. In 
turn, this means that you can 
find what you want in this book, 
and figure simple interest faster 
and more economically from it. 


The price is $25 and well worth 
it. We’d like to send a copy to 
you’on approval for trial use, and 
let the book sell itself. Ask for 
“‘Financial Simple Interest 
Tables”, publication No. 43. 


FINANCIAL puBLISHING COMPANY 


82 Brookline Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


KEnmore 6-1827 


PUBLISHERS OF BIGGER TABLES WHEN BIGGER TABLES ARE BETTER TABLES 


casting. They should be organized 
by type of economic behavior as 
much as possible in order to empha- 
size what makes them move up or 
down. Seasonal loans are a good 
starting point. Next, loans which 
swing with the business cycle should 
be separated in so far as feasible, 
Finally, a number of categories 
which are either stable or showing 
long-term growth should be isolated. 
The more groups, the more effective 
the analysis is likely to be. 


Special Classifications 


Figures submitted to the Federal 
Reserve can sometimes be rear- 
ranged to throw more light on eco- 
nomic aspects. Special classifications 
may need to be developed, particu- 
larly if punched cards are in use, in 
larger banks. Someone should also 
follow national and regional loan 
trends carefully for whatever use 
can be made of them within an in- 
dividual bank. 

Generalizations can be dangerous. 
Loan demand may decline nationally 
but not in a certain region or a given 
bank. It is desirable to run parallel 
studies of national and regional 
trends to help understand current 
developments, and they must be kept 
in proper focus when comparisons 
are made with the individual bank’s , 
situation. 

Better forecasting of loan trends 
for the individual bank is a pre- 
requisite to good management and 
should lead to an improvement in 
earnings. It may also come in very 
handy in dealing with questions 
raised by examiners concerning the 
adequacy of liquidity and capital 
funds. For example, if a bank is at 
the peak of loans outstanding and 
deposits are steady, it may need only 
a relatively small amount of liquidity 
in its investment portfolio. An ex- 
aminer may quite properly raise 
some questions, but management 
should be able to answer them effec- 
tively if it has good system of loan 
forecasting. 


A Texas fisherman said the fish 
he caught was too small to bother 
with, so he got two men to help him 
throw it back into the water. 


The world would be better off if 
people paid as much attention to 
their consciences as they do to their 
neighbors’ opinions. 
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Fuullman Incorporated 


ANNUAL REPORT 1959 


DIVISION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Pullman-Standard division 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 
Trailmobile Inc. 

Trailmobile Finance Company 
Swindell-Dressler Corporation 
Transport Leasing Company 


Pullman Incorporated earnings in 1959 after taxes were $13,542,752, or 
$5.87 per share, as compared with $8,454,190, or $3.63 per share, in 1958. 
The improvement in consolidated earnings, coming principally from the 
Kellogg companies and the Trailmobile group, demonstrates the benefits 
to Pullman Incorporated of the diversification program that commenced 
with the acquisition of The M. W. Kellogg Company some 15 years ago. 
Further diversification of Pullman’s interests was accomplished during the 
year through the acquisition of the Swindell-Dressler Corporation of 
Pittsburgh and the formation of Transport Leasing Company, both of 
which are now wholly-owned subsidiaries of Pullman Incorporated. 


ANNUAL REPORT HIGHLIGHTS 


FINANCIAL OPERATIONS 
Revenues 
Expenses 
Income before Income Taxes 
Federal and Foreign Income Taxes 


Net Income 


Net Income Per Share 
Dividends paid 


FINANCIAL CONDITION (Year End) 
Current Assets 
Current Liabilities 


Working Capital 

Investments and Other Assets 

Property, Plant and Equipment, at 
Cost less Depreciation 


Stockholders’ Equity 


Consisting of: 
Capital Stock 
Capital Surplus 
Earned Surplus 


Number of shares outstanding at December 31 
Stockholders’ Equity per Share 


1959 


$406,870,010 
383,444,258 


23,425,752 
9,883,000 


$ 13,542,752 


$5.87 
$4.00 


$169,127,926 


46,567,620 


122,560,306 
20,634,262 


37,567,832 
$180,762,400 


$ 92,315,160 
32,034,935 
56,412,305 


2,307,879 
$78.32 


1958 


$37 1,728,569 
357,794,379 


13,934,190 
5,480,000 


$ 8,454,190 


$3.63 
$4.00 


$172,955,948 
46,322,166 


126,633,782 
15,924,972 


35,679,794 
$178,238,548 


$ 93,208,120 
32,995,928 
52,034,500 


2,330,203 
$76.49 


For a copy of the 1959 Annual Report write: Pullman Incorporated 100 West 10th Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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Challenge of Inflation 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 
sume,” the leaflet cautions, “that the 
inflation is over until its causes have 
been eliminated. So far, they have 

not been.” 

The Committee for Economic 
Growth Without Inflation was cre- 
ated in the late summer of 1959 with 


Casimir A. Sienkiewicz, president of 
the Central-Penn National Bank of 
Philadelphia, as chairman. After 
careful consideration of the problems 
involved, a two-part program was 
launched by the committee. One part 
is a long-range educational effort, of 
which the recently completed kit is 
the main product to date. The sec- 
ond part is the expression of the 


DECENTRALIZATION 


From time to time we have called 
attention to our decentralized 
organization, pointing out that 
with our multiple plant set-up the 
buyer had some extra insurance on 
deliveries. During the big war we 
frequently switched orders from 
one plant to another, and in 1951, 
when our Kansas City plant was 
under water, we maintained good 
service by handling the business 
in our St. Paul and Chicago plants. 


What we have not emphasized is 
the fact that our decentralization 
is only geographic. In all other 
respects we operate just as we 
would if we were under one roof. 
Our procedures and prices are 
uniformly the same. Our equip- 
ment is identical. Our quality is so 
close that packages could be 
commingled and it is doubtful if 
anybody could identify the pro- 
ducing plant. 

Now why is this of interest to 
you as a buyer of bank checks? 
Well, suppose you were converting 


to a new style of check—as so 
many banks now are, due to 
changes in their check handling 
systems—and suppose you wanted 
to supply all of your customers with 
new checks on a tight delivery 
schedule. Such a volume might 
overtax the facilities of any print- 
ing plant, but in our case we 
would simply parcel it out. 


As a supplier of bank checks in 
some degree to more than thirteen 
thousand banks, including several 
giant institutions, we feel it is in- 
cumbent upon us to make known 
to our customers that our capacity 
is fluid and that we know how to 
employ it. Bankers who visit one 
of our plants are impressed with 
what they see, but we would like 
them to know that what they see 
is, to the extent necessary, dupli- 
cated in every other plant. Our 
ability to produce gives added 
weight to our claims that we can 
render dependable service at all 
times. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 


Dividend No. 241 

A dividend of twenty-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable May 2, 1960, to sharehold- 

ers of record April 8, 1960. 
EDWARD D. TOLAND, Jr. 
Secretary and Treasurer 

Boston, Mass., March 28, 1960 


New Ideas 


on cover designs for 
passbooks or check cases? 


Our Art Department will 
gladly submit special designs 
on request, without any obligation. 


Do Your Directors 
Read BANKING? 


banking community’s views on Fed- 
eral legislation affecting economic 
growth and inflation. 

As part of this legislative effort, 
members of the committee have tes- 
tified before several committees of 
Congress during the past few 
months. In addition, a lengthy state- 
ment, entitled “Policies for Prosper- 
ity Without Inflation,” was _ sub- 
mitted last November to the Joint 
Economic Committee of Congress. It 
is also planned to keep bankers in- 
formed on legislative matters of 
particular concern to them. 

Three noted economists have re- 
cently been appointed advisers to 
the Committee for Economic Growth 
Without Inflation. (See story on 
page 104.) 

The educational program will be 
conducted primarily through the 
banking community. The committee 
believes that bankers should first in- 
form themselves about these vital 
economic problems and then assume 
the leadership in the effort to in- 
form the general public. Specifically, 
bankers are urged to participate in 
the educational program in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

(1) By designating an officer in 
each bank to be in charge of the 
program there. 


(2) By appointing a woman ofificer. 


or employee to be in charge of the 
program for women. 

(3) By distributing copies of the 
two 36-page booklets to all bank of- 
ficers and senior employees, to se- 
lected bank customers, service clubs, 
and educational institutions; and to 
officers and senior employees of busi- 
ness customers. 

(4) By distributing the six 8-page 
booklets to bank employees, to de- 
positors with monthly bank state- 
ments, to employees of business cus- 
tomers, and to others by making 
copies available on counters in bank 
lobbies. 

(5) By encouraging bank officers 
to make speeches and to distribute 
booklets to their audiences. Speech 
materials are available at the A.B.A. 

“This program,” stated President 
Remington, “is the A.B.A.’s answer 
to the question: ‘How can bankers 
help to foster sound money and 
vigorous economic growth?’ Bankers 
clearly have a public responsibility 
to assist in attaining these objec- 
tives. The success of this program 
will depend upon the extent to which 
bankers join in the effort.” 
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REPU BLIC 
NATIONAL 
BAN K oF Patras 


STATEMENT 
OF CONDITION 


March 31, 1960 
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RESOURCES 


= Cash and Due From Banks . . . . . . $243,840,265.99 
U. S. Government Securities . . . .  115,491,274.67 
State, Municipal and Other Securities. . . 22,234,547.62 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. . . . . 3,060,000.00 
Loans and Discounts. . . . . . . 4515,384,727.06 
Bank Building and Equipment. . . . . 23,598,306.71 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances. . . 26,234,993.76 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . . . . 47,333,220.00 
Surplus . 54,666,780.00 
Undivided Profits. . . 3,224,953.62 $105,224,953.62 
Reserve for Contingencies . . ... . 14,175,676.99 
Reserve for Taxes,etcetera. . . .. . 5,994,451.95 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . . . . 32,549,493.76 
Federal Funds Purchased . . . . . . 12,000,000.00 
Deposits: 
Individual . . . . $578,681,943.84 
U.S. Government . . __17,684,426.45 _782,328,345.50 


| 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* LARGEST 1IN THE SOUTH 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 102,000,000 
Ne 


ess 


THE MODERN. 
ENTRANCE 


The New York Savings Bank 
46 St. & Lexington Ave. — N.Y.C. 


AIR CURTAINS 
FOR BANKS 


AND FOR: 


STORES 

TERMINALS 
SUPERMARKETS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 
INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 


50 CHURCH STREET 
NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 


Frederic Edmonds, assistant manager of the control division of First National Bank 
of Boston, took the chair as moderator of the Bankers Emergency Preparedness 
Program held by Massachusetts banks 


Massachusetts Bankers Get Together To 
Plan Civil Defense 


EW England practicality came 

through triumphant and started 
the ball rolling toward civil defense 
when four groups of Massachusetts 
bankers banded together for a 2-day 
Bankers Emergency Preparedness 
Program held in Topsfield, Mass., in 
mid-March of this year. Possibly the 
first of a series of such meetings, it 
may also have touched off a nation- 
wide program of similar meetings, 
said Virgil Couch, OCDM Director 
in Battle Creek, Mich. 

Four banking groups considered 
possible disaster programs to be se- 
rious enough to warrant their co- 
operation in talking them out. Using 
and distributing materials supplied 
by the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and by the state and Federal 
Civil Defense authorities, as well as 
materials of their own, these four 
groups—the Massachusetts Bankers 
Association, The Massachusetts Sav- 
ings Banks Association, The Massa- 
chusetts Cooperative Bank League, 
and the Federal Savings League of 
New England— sponsored this pre- 
paredness program. The executive 
directors of these organizations 
formed a Massachusetts Civil De- 
fense Advisory Committee on Bank- 
ing, and organized and supervised 
the seminar. 

Workshop sessions were set up for 
the 40 bankers who attended the 


seminar, and discussions ranged 
from what can happen to people 
through what can happen to records 
in case of flood, fire, or attack, and 
what measures bankers can take to 
make the worst eventualities have — 
the least damaging effects. 

Some of the questions answered 
were: Where do you put people un- 
der emergency circumstances? How 
do you get them there? How do you 
feed them? Do you take care of em- 
ployees’ families? 

How do you select an alternate lo- 
cation? How do you get to it in 
time of trouble? Where do you lo- 
cate duplicate records and machin- 
ery? How long would it take to get 
back into business, under varying 
circumstances? 


Tangible Results 


The spirit of cooperation that in- 
spired this program carried through, 
and has resulted in a concrete after- 
math. 

Right now, at location ‘“X,” 
assumed to be beyond reasonable 
“fall-out” bounds, earth is being 
turned for a new building to be built 
by First National Bank of Boston, 
in which clearing house space will 
be leased to all Boston banks. Rock- 
land-Atlas National Bank and the 
United States Trust Company have 
bought land for the same purpose. 
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How men and money find their reward 


when they seek to work in MODERN CANADA 


Second largest country on the globe in area, 
Canada has become the world’s sixth largest 
industrial nation, and ranks fourth in interna- 
tional trade. It is also one of the most diversi- 
fied, in its manufacturing activities and in its 
vast resources of farm, forest, mine and fishery. 
United States businessmen have contributed to 
and are participating in Canada’s rapid devel- 
opment. 

United States bankers are invited, on their 
own account, or on behalf of their customers, 
to make use of the complete banking and 


information facilities of The Canadian Bank 
of Commerce. Over 850 branches from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and North to the Arctic 
serve all Canada. We will be pleased to answer 
your inquiries with regard to any industry, 
company, trading area or manufacturing district 
in Canada. 


Address your inquiries to our 
Business Development Division, 
Head Office, Toronto 1, Canada 


We do not advise on the merits of speculative securities. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 


HEAD OFFICE—TORONTO More than 850 Branches across Canada 


Branches also in London, England * New York « San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle ° Portland, Ore. 
Bridgetown, Barbados * Kingston, Montego Bay, Ocho Rios and Port Antonio, Jamaica 
Port of Spain, St. James and San Fernando, Trinidad * Nassau, Bahamas 


Resident Representatives in Chicago, Illinois and Dallas, Texas * European Representative, Zurich, Switzerland 


May 1960 
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HEAD OFFICE OF THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION, HONG KONG 


If you do business 
world-wide... call on 
the international bank 


The Hongkong Bank, with its subsidiaries, has 
111 branches in Europe, Asia Minor, Asia and 
America. Together with the Bank’s correspond- 
ents in Australia, Africa and South America, 
complete domestic and international banking 
facilities are offered throughout the world. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


SAN FRANCISCO: 80 Sutter Street 

LOS ANGELES: 212 West Seventh Street 
NEW YORK: 72 Wall Street 

Total Assets More than $1,120,000,000 


OUR NINETY-SIXTH YEAR IN WORLD-WIDE BANKING 
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New York’s 
Revised 


Banking Law 


N a surprise move shortly before 

adjournment, the New York State 
Legislature passed the so-called Om- 
nibus Banking Bill, a measure fav- 
ored, in general, by the large metro- 
politan banks and the State Banking 
Department and opposed by the local 
suburban and small banks. 

This action followed several years 
of disagreement on the part of bank- 
ers, statewide hearings by the Legis- 
lature, and repeated defeats of simi- 
lar legislation by the legislature. 


Bill Signed in March 


The Omnibus Banking Bill (Senate 
Introductory 3503) was signed into 
law by Governor Rockefeller on 
Tuesday, March 22, and it became 
Chapter 237, Laws of 1960. Here is 
a brief digest of the law as published 
in The New York State Banker: 

(1) Provides for holding compan- 
ies, but whenever a holding company 
has subsidiaries in two or more 
banking districts, it must have the 
approval of the Banking Board. 


NYC Branch Ruling 


(2) Permits New York City com- 
mercial banks to have branches in 
Nassau and Westchester counties, 
likewise, Nassau and Westchester 
county commercial banks may open 
branches in New York City. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 


Aren’t we getting a little nosey?” 
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BANKERS BLANKET BOND (Broadest Form). 
This policy is the foundation of your bank’s entire 
insurance program. Covers loss from fraudulent, 
dishonest or criminal acts of officers or employees 
and losses of money and securities. Continually 
revised to cover the newer bank-risk exposures re- 
sulting from your expanding bank activities. Widely 
acknowledged the best Blanket Bond in the busi- 
ness. We also issue Forms 24 and 2. 


* $1,000,000 EXCESS FIDELITY INSUR- 
ANCE. Protection is in excess of your underlying 
blanket bond—on losses from any criminal, fraud- 
ulent or dishonest acts of officers or employees. 
Covers you against losses of catastrophic propor- 
tions. Originated by Scarborough exclusively for 
members of the Bank-Share Owners Advisory 
League. The first bank policy to be written on a dis- 
covery basis (reimburses your bank no matter how 
far back an embezzlement started or occurred and 
regardless of the amount of blanket bond in force 
at the time). 


* EXCESS ALL RISKS MONEY AND SECUR- 
ITIES INSURANCE, Protects your bank against 
any losses on any premises, public or private, in the 
United States or Canada and for any reason under 
the sun except Acts of War or Government, depre- 
ciation, failure of a depository, dishonesty of your 
employees (not the depository’s employees) and 
forgery. The Scarborough policy is the ONLY policy 
that covers your bank’s money and securities on 
ANY premises without exception. Write for folder. 


ALL RISKS SAFE DEPOSIT BOX INSUR- 
ANCE. Protects your bank against losses of cus- 
tomers’ property from your safe deposit boxes from 
any cause whatsoever regardless of whether your 
bank is legally liable or not. No limitation on any 
one box. Write for folder. 


* TRANSIT CASH LETTER INSURANCE, 
insures your bank against loss, destruction, theft 
or disappearance of your cash letters in transit 
from your banks, or by correspondent banks, the 
Federal Reserve, common carriers or armored car 
companies. Includes checks on your own bank. Sole 
record-keeping required is duplicate adding-ma- 
chine tape-listing. Available at a reduced premium 
if you keep microfilm or other records but desire 
coverage against blank or destroyed film, mechan- 
ical failure, etc. Ask us about it. 


* BANKERS ALL RISK EXTRA EXPENSE IN- 
SURANCE. Actually this is a business continuation 
policy that reimburses your bank for the extra ex- 
pense incurred in continuing business at a tempo- 


2796 BANKS 
INSURE THROUGH SCARBOROUGH 


—and these are the policies they buy 


rary location following damage or destruction from 
ANY cause including nuclear fission. The Scar- 
borough policy not only provides ALL RISKS cover- 
age, but also contains no limitation on the amount 
of your reimbursement during the initial month or 
months. Write for descriptive folder. 


BANKERS AND TRUSTEES ERRORS AND 
OMISSIONS INSURANCE. Indemnifies your bank 
against loss if by some inadvertent error or omis- 
sion your mortgage interest in a property is not in- 
sured. This policy also protects the interest of your 
customer if the mortgage is serviced by your bank 
and also covers non-mortgaged property held in 
trust. Coverage is exceptionally broad. A very read- 
able mail-folder describing this policy is yours for 
the asking. 


* SURCHARGE LIABILITY INSURANCE FOR 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES. An important 
new Scarborough coverage for your Trust Depart- 
ment. This policy indemnifies your bank against 
legal liability for loss arising out of actual or alleged 
negligence, error or omission on the part of your 
bank while acting as Trustee, Executor, Adminis- 
trator, Guardian, Conservator, Agent, or in any 
other personal or corporate Trust or Fiduciary 
capacity administered through your Trust Depart- 
ment. Includes settlement under out-of-court agree- 
ment, also costs and expenses. Written on a Loss 
Discovery basis. 


* CHATTEL MORTGAGE NON-FILING IN- 
SURANCE. This policy is one of the best money- 
makers your bank can buy. It substitutes insurance 
protection for the time-wasting paper work and the 
filing and release fees associated with filing or re- 
cording chattel mortgages or lien instruments. It 
covers automobiles and other personal property. 
It gives broader protection than filing as it covers 
you if you can’t repossess in another county or 
state. It’s like filing and recording everywhere in 
the U.S.A. We originated this policy fifteen years 
ago. Banks still congratulate us for it. An interest- 
ing descriptive mail-folder is available. Write for it. 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE. If the borrower fails to have insur- 
ance on his car this policy covers you. It’s a big 
time saver. Ends chasing the borrower or his insur- 
ance agent for the fire, theft and collision policy on 
the loan you just made. Protects you if the bor- 
rower’s insurance company cancels him out in mid- 
term and you didn’t know it. So many bankers 
boost this policy that we are convinced if you write 
us for the descriptive folder, you will send back the 
application blank by return mail. 


2k Originated by Scarborough and/or offered only by Scarborough. 


SCARBOROUGH & COMPANY 


BANK INSURANCE 
SINCE 1919 


LENDERS SINGLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE. Gives your installment lending de- 
partment across-the-board coverage against theft, 
damage or destruction.on all home-appliance loans. 
Includes dealer floor plan and purchaser loans, also 
industrial equipment and farm machinery. Pays 
your bank the balance due or cost to replace. The 
premium is very low. Write for interesting, easy to 
read mail-folder on this policy. 


LENDERS DOUBLE INTEREST APPLIANCE 
INSURANCE, Identical to Single Interest Appli- 
ance Coverage, except that for a slight additional 
premium, it pays your bank the full purchase price 
instead of only the unpaid balance or replacement 
costs. This enables the dealer to resell the customer 
and, naturally, is a goodwill builder for your bank. 
Descriptive folder on request. 


* LENDERS BOAT INSURANCE. Protects your 
bank if the borrower fails to carry the marine insur- 
ance he agreed to or if the insurance is not enough 
to cover your loan. You'll find our folder describing 
this policy highly interesting since the policy is a 
model for broad coverage and enables your bank 
to enter the boat loan business with assurance of 
full protection whatever the exigency. Write for this 
folder. We'll send it by return mail. 


* LENDERS HOME IMPROVEMENT INSUR- 
ANCE. We used to think that this kind of a policy 
wasn’t needed—until bank losses started to pile up 
simply because most homes today are underin- 
sured. We developed this policy to protect your 
bank against any physical damage whatsoever to 
home improvements you finance. It pays your bank 
regardless of other insurance the borrower carries 
so it removes the gamble from your loan—which is 
as it should be. Write for the descriptive folder. 


CREDITORS GROUP LIFE INSURANCE, This is 
the policy that frees your bank from the unpopular 
act of collecting or repossessing from the dead bor- 
rower’s family or from endorsers or co-signers. Pays 
your bank the outstanding balance on installment 
loans upon death of borrower. The Scarborough 
policy is unique in the special benefits it affords 
your bank. These are outlined in our descriptive 
mail-folder. Write for it. 


CREDITORS GROUP ACCIDENT AND SICK- 
NESS INSURANCE, This popular Scarborough 
bank policy is another strong goodwill booster and 
a blessing to the borrower as well as the bank. If 
he is sick or has an accident, Scarborough sends 
you a check to cover the payments due for the 
period of his disability. A descriptive folder written 
for quick, easy reading will be mailed on request. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


May 1960 


New Bank Law 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


(3) Changes the population and 
area bases on which savings banks 
may have branches and permits 
them: 

In cities, from 30,000 to 100,000 
one branch in city; 100,000 to 200,- 
000 two branches in city; 200,000 to 
1,000,000 three branches in city; 
1,000,000 or more four branches in 
city. But, a savings bank in a city 
with a population of 100,000 to 1,000,- 
000 may open one of its authorized 
branches within its county but it 
must be within five miles of the city 
limits. New York City savings banks 
may open one of their authorized 


branches in either Westchester or 
Nassau county. Savings banks in 
these counties may in turn open two 
additional branches within their 
county or in New York City. 


S&L Branch Ruling 


(4) Savings and loan associations 
may open one branch office within 
50 miles of its principal office. A sav- 
ings and loan in city or village of 
30,000 to 200,000 may open one ad- 
ditional office within the city or vil- 
lage. Savings and loans in cities of 
200,000 to 1,000,000 may have two 
additional branches in the city, and 
savings and loans in cities of 1,000,- 
000 or more may have three addi- 
tional branches within the city. 

(5) Provides for merger or pur- 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... ? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since its 
foundation more than 70 years ago. If you are in- 
terested in doing business in Peru, a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly cooperation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office 


106 Offices Throughout the Country 


CAPITAL: $/.100,000,000.00 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercial Bank" 


Credit Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohie 


Licensed in all 50 States, 
D. C. and Canada 


Why Pass Up Extra Commissions? 


Leading passbook manufacturer now has sev- 
eral territories open for aggressive men call- 
ing on banks to sell all types of passbooks 
and pocket check covers. Commission basis. 


WILLIAM EXLINE, INC. 
1270 Ontario Street e¢ Cleveland 13, Ohio 


SURPLUS: S/.103,640,073.61 


LIMA 


100,000 bankers read 
37,000 copies of 
BANKING every month 


chase of assets of banking institu- 
tions between New York City and 
Westchester or Nassau counties or 
vice versa. 

Previously, savings and loan asso- 
ciations have had the right to have 
a branch within 50 miles of the city 
and that most savings banks have 
had the right to open one, two, or 
three in-city branches, based on pop- 
ulation. 


Barron's Weekly Comments 


Barron’s Weekly, in editorial com- 
ment, had this to say about the new 
legislation: 

... the measure plainly will fur- 
ther worthwhile ends. To begin with, 
by removing some of the legal bar- 
riers, it undoubtedly paves the way 
for statewide expansion of bank 
facilities. Such a burgeoning, in turn, 
is likely to mean greater competition 
among bankers and better, cheaper 
financial services for the public. ... 

“The Omibus Banking Bill, then, 
is a great advance for the State of 
New York. Its beneficent influence, 
moreover, need not stop at the bor- 
der. In 10 other states, including 
Florida, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, and 
Texas, banks remain subject to sim- 
ilar hobbles. For all of these, the 
Empire State, as on various occa- 
sions in the past, again may serve 
as a financial bellwether. Albany may 
have been thinking of other things. 
Whatever its motives, however, it 
willy-nilly has struck a blow on be- 
half of sounder banking throughout 
the country.” 


“Once I came close to saving ten dol- 
lars! I had a folder to put a hundred 
dimes in!” 
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uf a loan rejection threatens a break... 


when you refer him tt HELLER for financing 


When you refer a customer to Heller for financing, you 
may still hold this customer and his deposit balance even 
though you may find it necessary to reject his loan 
application. Banks refer applicants to us because we help 
businesses to grow. After a “referred” customer outgrows 
our services, we refer him back to his bank. Loan officers 
are better prepared to counsel with our new brochure in hand. 
Ask for “Heller and Its Relationship With Banks.” 


WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 90 e 342 Madison Ave., New York 17 
9141 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit « Fulton National Bank Building, Atlanta 
Walter E. Heller & Company of California, 849 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 14 


May 1960 


One billion dollars 
annually for industry 


Walter E. Heller & Company, Dept. B -5 
105 W. Adams St., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me your brochure ‘“‘Heller and 
Its Relationships with Banks.”’ 


(.) Have Heller executive call on me. 

Title 
Address___ 


id 
, ou may hola your customer and make projit, too 
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THIS INVISIBLE FORCE KEEPS 
THE INDUSTRIAL SOUTHEAST GROWING 


Industry on the move! That’s the prog- 
ress picture in the booming Industrial 
Southeast. An important force that 
fuels the growing number of factories 
and homes is provided by Southern 
Natural Gas Company. That’s why the 
largest expansion program in the Com- 
pany’s history has just been completed 
-expansion costing over $100,000,000- 
to deliver more fuel to more and more 
Southern Natural Gas customers. 


The design delivery capacity of the 
Company’s system is now 1,365 million 
cubic feet per day—an increase of about 
38 per cent over a two year period. 
During 1959, the volume of gas sold to 
industrial consumers was approxi- 
mately 83 billion feet—a new high. 
Sales:to distributing companies and 
municipalities for resale were also the 
largest in the Company’s history last 
year. 


Southern Natural’s great expansion offers tangible evidence of the Company’s 
faith in the future of this fast-growing territory. For further information on how 
natural gas is accelerating the rapid development of The Industrial Southeast, 
write for your copy of our 1959 Annual Report. Please address Department B. 


WATTS BUILDING « 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Ohe American Book of 
SIMPLE INTEREST YIELDS 


Price $25 per copy, postage prepaid. 


AMERICAN CHARTS COMPANY 
'2213 —Atiantsa 5; 


Box 


Georgia 


| Edgewater 
| May 15-17. David M. Kennedy, chair- 
| man of the board of Continental Ili- 


Housing and Mortgages 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 109) 


Research is proceeding on several 
fronts to discover if mortgage money 


| can be made even more accessible 


than it is today. The mortgage of the 
future may contain some carefully 
worked-out provisions for flexible 
interest rates. The development of a 
better mortgage market could help 
to attract individual investors as well 
as financial institutions wishing to 
make larger commitments in long- 
term investments. 

“We of the commercial banks are 
strong supporters of home building. 
Through investment in mortgages 
and through continued support of 
public construction to serve commu- 
nity needs, we are prepared to play 
a large part in the housing field of 
the future.” 


A.B.A. Mortgage Workshop 
in Chicago on May 15-17 


THE fields of banking, education, 


| government, and the press are repre- 


sented in the program announced for 
the Third Regional Mortgage Work- 
shop sponsored by the Department 
of Mortgage Finance of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association at the 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, 


nois National Bank and Trust Com- 


| pany of Chicago, is general chair- 
| man for the meeting. 


Mr. Kennedy is also chairman of 


| the General Arrangements Commit- 
/ tee and Donald M. Graham, senior 
| vice-president of Continental Illinois 
| National Bank and Trust Company 


of Chicago, is chairman of the At- 


| tendance Committee. 


On Sunday, May 15, there will be 


registration and a reception. Mon- 
| day and Tuesday, May 16 and 17, 
| the program will be devoted to ad- 
| dresses and seminars. Each address 
| will be followed by a question-and- 


answer period; and the seminars are 


| divided into four groups, running 


concurrently on the same topics, to 


| allow for maximum individual par- 
| ticipation. Participating in the work- 


shop sessions will be bank mortgage 
officers from the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wis- 


| consin. 


The program follows: 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 
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= How many graduates 
in your kindergarten? 


Christmas Club is the kindergarten of banking. It has been for 
fifty years and, in that half century, millions of members have graduated 
to a better understanding of banking and have learned to use the many 
services their financial institutions provide. 


When properly taught in the Christmas Club kindergarten, millions 
of Americans develop self-reliance and self-discipline. They have 
acquired the basic principles of economic life and thereby have become 
better citizens in their community and profitable customers for financial 
institutions. 


Christmas Club can bring people to your door. But only you can 
make that the door of opportunity: the opportunity to accept the chal- 
lenge to offer them dynamic activities that will illuminate whole com- 
munities with better understanding of the functions of banking. 


The basic principle of saving, thrift and money management must 
be taught at the present level of people’s thinking. The easier the 
lessons the more readily they learn. Christmas Club members are recep- 
tive to every suggestion you make, if those suggestions inspire them to 
larger goals that will increase their standard of living. 


To put it simply, your present Christmas Club members are the 
finest group you can use to develop your other services. You have their 
friendship and trust, but they need your help in developing the prin- 
ciples of thrift and money management that will make them better 
customers for you and better friends of our banking system. 


For 1960 we can convey to our customers and friends no better 
wish than that from their Christmas Club membership they will graduate 
many pupils to greater security, better living and a profitable relation- 
ship with their institution. And properly promoted, Christmas Club can 
always bring to your doors new pupils who need this basic education. 


Christmas Club 


a Corporation 


Founded by Herbert F.Rawll 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


} Builds Character Builds Savings Builds Business for Financial Institutions 
‘Christmas lub 


1910 * CHRISTMAS CLUB'S GOLDEN YEAR * 1960 
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Better Methods 
and Systems 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 
magnetic ink. It is also conceivable 
that there may be occasions where 
a company could encode the face 
amount of each check as it is made 
out. This may reduce but it cer- 
tainly won’t eliminate the imprint- 
ing job that each bank will have to 
do. 


Who will pay the extra expenses 


that are involved in encoding all of 
a bank’s checks in magnetic ink? 


In the last analysis, all increased 
costs will eventually find their way 
back to the customer. The large ac- 
counts, the business customers who 
supply their own checks, will con- 
tinue to bear the expense of pro- 
ducing those checks. The giveaway 
checks that the bank provides will 
represent an expense item just as 
they always have, and the additional 
costs will be handled the same way 
rising prices have always been 


Coed 


to visit with you in letters . . . 


Latter 


to talk with you on the phone... . 


to see you in person. THAT'S WHY WE ARE 
LOOKING FORWARD TO YOUR STATE CONVENTION 


(@mmerce Trust Gmpany’ 


Konsos City’s oldest and largest bonk 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL 
DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


handled. One very workable device 
is to promote the personalized checks 
to the point where people would pre- 
fer paying for them rather than 
using the standard giveaway check 
form. 


What are the problems in getting 
the commercial accounts to encode 
their checks? 


A great many bankers have mag- 
nified these problems out of all pro- 
portion. The big corporate cus- 
tomers are already well aware of 
the advantages of mechanized check 
handling. Some of them fully appre- 
ciate what it can mean for their own 
internal accounting operations. Ob- 
viously, the smaller business account 
won’t want to mechanize his book- 
keeping department, but he can still 
be made aware of the benefits of 
faster clearing and a much greater 
control over the future costs of 
check handling. 


In summing up, the panel felt that 
automation is much closer than 
many bankers realize. The phrase 
“long-range planning,” when applied 
to automation, can mean a period of 
no more than three years. It is also 
evident that automation is steadily 
being brought within the reach of | 
more and more bankers. The reduc- 
tion of costs through production ef- 
ficiencies, the growth of service fa- 
cilities, and the development of 
cooperative plans will enable medium 
and small banks to employ equip- 
ment that today is priced beyond 
them. 

To take full advantage of these 
future opportunities bankers should 
start preparing now. 


Effective Directors’ 
Examinations 


HAT is ‘“‘adequate scope” as ap- 
plied to directors’ examina- 
tions? Nine components of the 
definition were outlined to the 
NABACers by Stanley E. Shirk, 
partner in Peat, Marwick, Mitchell 
& Co., New York certified) public 
accounting firm. Here are his points: 
(1) A simultaneous accounting 
for all assets and liabilities of the 
bank, thus determining that its con- 
dition is currently and fairly re- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION VAULT ENTRANCE THE FIVE STAR CONSTELLATION DRIVE-UP WINDOW 
The first and only vault entrance with push-button con- Completely weather-shielded and just the right height 
trol and floor level door opening. Now furnished in for the new, low-slung cars as well as for older models. 
Stainless Steel or new exclusive ‘‘Golden Swirl’’. As drawer slides forward, the end of the drawer opens. 


PLANNING NEW BANKING QUARTERS? 


HERE’S EQUIPMENT AS NEW 
AND INVITING AS THE BEST 


MODERN BANK ARCHITECTURE 


New, colorful brochures on request 


PACE-SETTERS IN MODERN DEPOSITORY DESIGN STANDARD DIMENSION STEEL UNDER-COUNTER 
Model 958 (left) and Model 7200-J Rotary (right) are UNITS. For economical bank counter installations or 
two of an extensive line of modern depositories avail- additions to existing equipment of any design, curved 
able with either recessed or flush frame. angular or straight. 


HERRING*HALL*MARVIN SAFE COMPANY wamicton, oHio 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 140) 
flected in the accounting records. 
A picture of the entire bank is ob- 
tained. 

(2) Direct verification of loans 
and mortgages with borrowers, and 
of commercial and savings account 
balances with depositors, on a test 
or sampling basis. This procedure 
is “essential and extremely valu- 
able.” 

(3) An appraisal of the fair value 
and collectibility of loans, invest- 
ments, and other assets, and the 
adequacy of related reserves. Any 


known or potential losses should be 
noted in the report. 

(4) A review of income and ex- 
pense accounting methods, and test- 
checks of their accuracy. These ac- 
counts should be scrutinized with a 
view to determining that income has 
been properly accounted for and 
that charges are in order and prop- 
erly supported. 

(5) A review of the specialized 
departments or activities whose 
transactions ordinarily are not re- 
flected in the general ledger ac- 
counts: for example, the collection 


. is half the fun! Whether it’s a trip abroad or a few days at a con- 
vention, getting ready is a lot of fun. Right now, many of us at City 
National are abandoning our desks to attend the spring banking con- 
ventions across the country. Keeping current on ways to best serve 


our correspondent banks, and . 


good business with good fellowship. 


Your Kansas City Account is Cordially Invited... 


CITY NATIONAL BANE / 


and Trust Company of Kansas City, Missouri 


10TH & GRAND ¢ KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
Estabilshed 1913 Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


. through our correspondents .. . 
1,000’s of businesses throughout the world, is a wonderful way to mix 


many 


department, mortgage _ servicing, 
purchase of securities for custom- 
ers, and the trust department. 

(6) A review of the system of 
internal control to assure that it is 
adequate and is working well. 

(7) If the bank has its own in- 
ternal auditing department, a re- 
view and evaluation of the proce- 
dures, frequency schedules, working 
papers, and reports is essential. One 
point of emphasis: evaluation of the 
internal auditing and control system 
should determine the extent of test- 
checking. 

(8) A review of the soundness of 
the bank’s management, as ex- 
pressed in the liquidity, capital posi- 
tion, earnings ratios, etc. 

(9) A concise, comprehensive re- 
port on the examination prepared by 
the examiners, including financial 
statements, schedules, comments. 

Generally speaking, this CPA 
found that “much good would be 
accomplished if the banking stat- 
utes and regulations were modern- 
ized and expanded so as to provide 
a better prescription for the nature 
and scope of an effective directors’ 
examination.” The supervisory au- 
thorities ‘should intensify their ef- 
forts in educating bank directors on 
the subject.” There must be con- 
siderable improvement in the man- 
ner in which examinations are con- 
ducted, and “‘the perfunctory aspect” 
must be eradicated. 


SHR (Public Utivit 


Act f 1935 


RHE AMO RH ERM 


Bee THE REVOLVING CREDIT) 


( 


(Commitment t 


The Industrial Bank of Japan, Limited, 

of Marunouchi, Tokyo, has translated 

into Japanese “Check List for Revolv- 

ing Credits and Term Loan Agree- 

ments,” published by The Hanover Bank 
of New York. Above is a page 
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The right kind of correspondent banking 


is like the water you drink. 

It costs you practically nothing—and you can't 
get along without it. You tap 

the Philadelphia area’s richest “reservoir” 

of correspondent experience and 

helpfulness when you do business with 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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LOS ANGELES « BEVERLY HILLS * SAN FERNANDO VALLEY 
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MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION AND FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Housing and Mortgages 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 138) 


Monday, May 16, 9:30 A.M. 


Presiding, Mr. Kennedy. 

“The Outlook for a National Mort- 
gage Market,” by Dr. Kurt F. Flex- 
ner, director, Mortgage Finance, 
American Bankers Association, New 
York. 

“Public Policy and the Mortgage 
Market in 1960,” Dr. Hobart C. Carr, 
chairman, Banking and Finance De- 
partment, School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts, and Finance, New York 
University, New York. 

“Your Decisive Influence over To- 
morrow’s Home,” by Perry I. Pren- 
tice, editor and publisher, House and 
Home, New York. 


12:15 P.M.—Luncheon 


2-4 P.M. 


“Major Current Problems in the 
Field of Mortgage Finance”—a panel 
moderated by Dr. Flexner. Panel 
participants and their topics: 

“Current Laws and Regulations in 
the Face of Competition,” by Walter 
S. Rosenberry, Jr., Deputy Admin- 
istrator, Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, Washington, D. C.; “Tap- 
ping New Sources of Savings for the * 
Mortgage Market,” by Lowell C. 
Klug, vice-president, First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank, Milwaukee; “The 
Advantages of Long Range Planning 
for the Mortgage Portfolio,” by Joel 
K. Riley, vice-president, Manufac- 
turers National Bank of Detroit; and 
“The Banker’s Role in Urban Re- 
newal,” by Paul M. Minter, vice- 
president, The National City Bank, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Tuesday, May 17 


Seminars on “Present Federal Gov- 
ernment Programs” — 9:15-10:45 
A.M., and “Conventional Mortgage 
Loan Practices’”—11 A.M.-12:30 P.M. 


12:30 P.M.—Luncheon 


David M. Kennedy Perry I. Prentice 
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MAKING POSITIVE PHOTOCOPIES? 


Save time, labor, and materials with the new PHOTOSTAT® Positive Process 


Here’s a new process that does in one step what you used to do 
in two. 

The Photostat Positive Process completely skips the negative 
step and provides direct positive prints. As a result, you save 
considerable time, labor and material. 


Does many jobs. Besides being a most efficient producer of 
positive prints, the Photostat Positive Process will do every- 
thing any office copier will do. Still more... it will even make 
enlargements and reductions. 


Serves many fields. Any organization now using a multi- 
machine copying installation would be smart to look into the 
Photostat Positive Process. Banks find it useful in recording 
signatures. Insurance companies, schools, oil companies, and 
other industries find it.a fast way to get positive copies. 

For an analysis of your reproduction costs and methods, 
contact your nearest Photostat Corporation sales office. A 


May 1960 


representative will be glad to advise you on the procedures 
best suited to your particular needs. 


®Registered Trademark of Photostat Corporation 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION MEANS ALL THESE... 


PROJECTION PHOTOCOPYING equipment and supplies 
OFFSET DUPLICATING equipment and supplies 
PROCEDURAL MICROFILMING equipment and supplies 
OFFICE COPYING equipment and supplies 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 144) 
Seminar on “The Current Mort- 
gage Money Market’’—2-3:30 P.M. 
The seminar discussion leaders 
will include: Edward W. Asmus, vice- 
president, Pullman Trust and Sav- 
ra or. ings Bank, Chicago; Frank V. Bar- 
NATIONAL ger, vice-president, The Ohio Citizens 
Trust Company, Toledo; Harry P. 
SANK Bergmann, member, A.B.A. Real Es- 
LOS ANGELES 54 tate Mortgage Committee, and vice- 
. president, The Riggs National Bank, 
Washington, D. C.; Rollo A. Black, 
| vice-president, First National Bank, 
Madison, Wis.; Lyman Brownfield, 
: | general counsel, Housing and Home 
Fast credit information and correspondent Finance Agency, Washington, D. C.; | 
| Frank J. Burke, member, A.B.A. 
services ... covering Southe California 
and executive vice-president, Chicago 
City Bank and Trust Company; Don- 
old L. Collins, vice-president, First 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
LaPorte, Ind.; John C. De Master, 
| vice-president, Citizens Bank of She- 
BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO |] Deven, Ravara Forum, 
| vice-president, The Mutual National 
Established 1912 Bank of Chicago; Joseph B. Graves, 
Head Office: Medellin, Colombia, South America | executive secretary, Voluntary Home 
with 49 Branch Offices in Colombia | Mortgage Credit Program, Washing- 


Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia ton, D. C.; Roger B. Hawkins, as- 


sistant director, Mortgage Finance, 
Reliable and responsible commercial and finan- A.B.A., New York; H. H. Juergens, 


cial information supplied by the Banco Comercial | vice-president, Mortgage Loan Divi- 
Antioquefio is supported by our 48 years’ expe- sion, Central National Bank of Cleve- 
rience in growing with Colombia, and the com- | land: Arthur E. Kluener, vice-presi- 
plete facilities of our 50 offices located in every | dent, The Central Trust Company, 


important commercial market of the country. and viee- 
president, American National Bank 


and Trust Company of Chicago. 
Vicente Uribe Rendon, General Manager 6 D Sh t C 
Capital paid-up $30,000,000 — Pesos Colombian. “Vay or ourse 


Legal reserves $33,044,000 — Pesos Colombian. A 6-DAY short course designed to 


Other reserves $ 8,872,000 — Pesos Colombian. | acquaint mortgage lenders with re- 
cent developments in construction 


processes, building materizls, and 
home planning techniques will be 
. =o conducted on July 11-16 by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Small Homes 
Council - Building Research Council 


CREATE NE Wi! ACCOUNTS on the Urbana campus. 
Subjects to be discussed by Uni- 
versity of Illinois faculty members 
WITH SELF-LIQUIDATING, include land planning and develop- 
SALES-TESTED “BOWER BANKS” 


ment, zoning, architectural design, 
selection of materials, heating and 
“See What They Saue” 
WITH THESE BANKS 


cooling, plumbing and wiring, con- 
LARGE COPY SPACE WORKS FOR 


55 BRANCH OFFICES TO SERVE YOU *» MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


We invite your inquiries. 


struction of foundations, floors, walls 
and roofs, and plans for kitchens, 
bedrooms, bathrooms, etc. Field trips 


PLASTIC MODEL YOU IN THE HOME. GLASS & METAL are also scheduled. 
- | Further 
THE BOWER MANUFACTURING CO.., INC. Supervisor, 116e Illini Hall, Cham- 
1021 SOUTH 10th B. GOSHEN, INDIANA | paign, Ill. 
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IN MICHIGAN, 85% OF OUR DOLLAR VOLUME 
OF TRANSIT CHECKS IS SENT DIRECT 


.. to our correspondent banks. ‘The time saved cuts float to a minimum and 
permits the fastest possible final payment. This direct sendings program is one 
reason why nearly three-fourths of Michigan’s banks are correspondents of 


ours. And it is just one more benefit we offer to the nation’s businesses and banks 


that require a primary banking relationship in the Great Lakes area. 


OF peTRO™ 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The new 

ROBERTS E-77 

for precise 

ELECTRIC NUMBERING 


The Roberts E-77 heavy duty electric num- 
bering machine is a highly versatile unit 
designed to number through carbons with 
exact positioning of the number through 
adjustable left, right and rear work guides. 
Instant choice of consecutive, duplicate and 
repeat. Eight styles of numbering heads to 
choose from, with figures up to 5/16 in. Die 
plate offers 134 sq. in. of message space. 
Throat depth six inches, automatic cutout 
protects solenoid, plastic front safety guard, 
reversible rubber platen, choice of hand or 
foot operation. Roberts Numbering Ma- 
chines have been famous since 1889. Write 
Roberts Numbering Machine Division, Heller 
Roberts Mfg. Corp., 700 Jamaica Ave., 
Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 


HELLER ROBERTS 
Manufacturing Corporation 


A NEW PICTURE DAILY... 


.. A NEW DISPLAY EVERY DAY 


Are you wasting thousands of valuable 
advertising dollars? Banks throughout 
the country are making their windows 
and lobbies pay extra dividends with 
TIMELY EVENTS' 
fluorescent displays featuring time, 


attention-getting 


barometric pressure and outstanding 
newspictures. Custom designed to 
blend with your decor and priced as 
low as $2.00 per week. 


TIMELY EVENTS 


236 N. Clark St. Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Pleasure Boat Financing 


It?s good business, 


say these banks 


OAT loans are good loans, say 46 

banks. Based on data collected 
by Smith, Stanley and Company, 
New York market research firm, the 
National Association of Engine and 
Boat Manufacturers has released an 
analysis of marine financing — of 
pleasure boats, boat floor-planning, 
and of marinas and boatyards—as 
reported by some 46 banks across 
the country. 

Loans on boats, substantially fewer 
in number than, loans on other items, 
were greater in dollar volume than 
loans on appliances and house fur- 
nishings, and second only to loans 
on automobiles, say these banks. 
Most of them have been making boat 
loans for about five years. For an 
analysis of all the consumer instal- 
ment loans they made in 1959 see 
the tabulation at the bottom of the 


page. 


Good Source of Earnings 


All but two of the banks reported 
that they look upon loans to finance 
the purchase of pleasure craft as 
good sources of additional earnings; 
all except five report that boat loans 
are looked upon as increased service 
to customers; and all but eight feel 
that offering boat loans is a worth- 
while means of attracting new de- 
positors. Nine report that they loan 
money for purchase of boats as an 
accommodation to a few customers. 

Loss ratios are reportedly quite 
low, usually lower than losses on 
automobile loans. Only two banks, 
which happen. to account for less 
than 2% of the total loans of all 


46 banks, reported that loss ratio on 
boat loans had proved higher than 
on auto loans. Banks accounting for 
60% of the total loans reported that 
boat loss ratio was lower; the rest 
felt it to be about equal. 

Financing the floor planning of 
boats is another aspect of marine 
financing that seems to have met 
with some success. Of the banks re- 
sponding to this study, 32 reported 
that they do floor-planning of boats. 
Only 22 make such loans regularly, 
and loaned out $3,497,022 for this 
purpose last year. Of the 12 that 
make no floor plan loans for boats 
eight had received no demand. 


Not so Good for Business Loans 

As far as business loans are con- 
cerned, 19 of the banks felt that 
boat yards and marinas are not good 
risks by ordinary business standards. 
Lack of experience on the part of 
operators, the seasonal nature of the 
business, and the tendency for peo- 
ple with insufficient capital to go 
into these businesses were cited as 
reason. Most marinas, in particular, 
aren’t yet well enough established 
to be appraised for loans. Most of 
them haven’t been in business for 
more than three or four years. 

Those banks that did favor mak- 
ing commercial and mortgage loans 
to boat yards and compared them to 
other small businesses—retailers, 
garages, contractors, and small man- 
ufacturers—felt that they have good 
earning potential, at least fair finan- 
cial stability, and are generally well 
managed. 


Loan Analysis for 46 Banks in 1959 


No. of 
loans 
130,315 

6,611 
17,894 
27,518 

182,338 


Automobile loans 

Boats 

House furnishings 

Home appliances 
Totals 


% of 
total 
71.5 
3.6 8,442,341 3.6 
9.8 8,299,080 3.6 
15.1 
100.0 


Total 
amount 
$208,711,911 


% of 
total 
89.6 


Average 
size 
$1,677 

1,277 
464 
274 

1,278 


7,548,571 3.2 
233,001,903 100.0 
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THE BEST LOAN COLLATERAL 


While inventories are generally in plain sight they are often overlooked 
as prime collateral for secured loans. 

So MR. LOAN OFFICER — the next time you see INVENTORY in 
plain sight on a financial statement — why not call in Lawrence. The use 
of Lawrence Field Warehouse Receipts enables your bank to make safe 
and profitable inventory loans, and to provide your customers with needed 
working capital on a secured basis. 


++ IS LIKE CERTIFIED ON CHECKS 


THE LAWRENCE COMPANY 


NATIONWIDE FIELD WAREHOUSING 


37 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11 « 100 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago 2 + 79 Wall Street, New York 5 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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FEATURE THAT 
SPECIAL 
OCCASION 


WITH 
W&A 


( 

Whether it’s for 
a plant. opening, 
anniversary, or any 
other special event, 
distinctive key 
chains by Williams 
& Anderson serve as 
a pleasing reminder 
to all your custom- 
ers, friends and 
employees. 

W & A low-priced 
key chains incorpo- 
rate all the crafts- 
manship and quality 
of over 90 years in 
the manufacture of 
fine jewelry. 

Write for our free 


booklet, ‘“‘The Key to 
Creative Thinking’’. 


WILLIAMS & ANDERSON CO. 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Manufacturers Since 1861 


14 Third Street, Providence, R. I. 
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New Books 


Gotp. By C. H. V. Sutherland. 
Thames and Hudson, London. 196 
pp. 15 full-color plates, in mono- 
chrome. 35s. In an age and a coun- 
try where the ownership of gold 
coin. or bullion is reserved to the 
state the ordinary individual may 
still get some consolation by view- 
ing color reproductions of golden 
works of art salvaged from times 
past. From this standpoint Mr. Suth- 
erland’s book is a gem, well meriting 
a permanent place on any bookshelf 
of culture. The Keeper of Coins at 
the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, and 
former Curator of Pictures at Christ 
Church traces the human zest for 
gold from the time of Ur and the 
Pharaohs to the endless treasure of 
South Africa today. 

The volume, appears to have the 
support of the Gold Producers Com- 
mittee of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free State Chamber of Mines, and 
the last chapter raises the already 


| familiar South African thesis that 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION — 


a universal rise in the price of gold 


| should be effected by the metal’s 


revaluation in terms of the dollar. 
To this extent the book may be re- 
garded as gold propaganda, but if 
so this beautifully printed volume 
will be an aesthetic to any library, 
public or private.—H. B. 


WHAT TO Do ABOUT EXPENSE AC- 


| COUNTS IN 1960. Commerce Clearing 


House, Inc., Chicago. 
cents. 


32 pp. 50 
This pamphlet explains the 


| reporting and record - keeping re- 


quirements imposed by the Internal 


| Revenue Service on employers and 
employees. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING. By Ar- 
Rinehart, New 
York. 553 pp. $8. Revised edition 


| of a text that covers in detail spe- 


cialized problems encountered by 


| professional accountants. The author 
| heads the Accounting Department of 
New York University. 


THE UNITED STATES SECRET SER- 
VICE. By Walter S. Bowen and Harry 
Edward Neal. Chilton Company, 
Philadelphia. 205 pp. $4.95. Here 
is the factual story of “one of the 
world’s foremost crime-fighting agen- 
cies.” The authors, formerly in the 


Service, report many interesting an- 
ecdotes about famous people and 
events. 


THE POoLiITics OF NATIONAL Party 
CONVENTIONS. By Paul T. David, 
Ralph M. Goldman, and Richard (, 
Bain. The Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D. C. 592 pp. $10. A 
study of the method of nominating 
candidates for President and Vice 
President, based on a review of the 
history and evolution of the major 
parties. 


How To HELP YouR HUSBAND RE- 
LAX. By Beth Wheeler. Doubleday, 
New York. 239 pp. $3.95. A promi- 
nent salesman’s wife entertainingly 
gives some suggestions that include 
good meals, vacations, long week- 
ends, a minimum of arguments, and, 
in general, ways to make the man 
happy instead of tense. 


THE WAGE-PRICE ISSUE. By Wil- 
liam G. Bowen. Princeton, University 
Press, Princeton, N.J. 447 pp. $8.50. 
A systematic analysis. of the issue’s 
theoretical aspects. 


114-Industry Retirement 
Study Available 


1960 Stupy oF INDUSTRIAL 
RETIREMENT PLANS. Publish- 
ed by Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 229 pp. 
Seventh in a series dating 
back to 1944, this study an- 
alyzes new plans and revisions 
in established pension plans 
of large employers in 114 dif- 
ferent industries, covering 
roughly 14 of all employees 
covered by such plans in the 
United States. Includes: em- 
ployees covered; eligibility re- 
quirements; employee contri- 
butions; age and service re- 
quirements; early and dis- 
ability retirement; vesting; 
normal, minimum and maxi- 
mum benefits; methods of 
funding. Available to the 
bank’s employer - customers, 
to actuaries, pension-consul- 
tants, and other interested 
industrial executives. 
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Do you offer your customers a full, competitive range of foreign jj N " 

banking services? You can, when you use Chemical Bank ¢ CHEMIC oo 

New York Trust Company’s complete world-wide facilities. CHE! ot a aha K | 

As is the case with our correspondents in the United States, NEW YORK | 

our overseas correspondents (who maintain more than 50,000 TRUST COMPANY » 


| 
| 


offices abroad) know the local situation as no one else can. 


These banks are carefully selected by us to provide you and I 


your customers with the best possible service on Letters of Dieses 
Credit, Collections, Remittances, Credit Information and 
Trade Development. 165 Broadway, New York 15 


Get that extra measure of world-wide banking service—Gold ar 
P. S. A not ll b 
Medal Service—by making Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company your active New York correspondent. International Economic Survey. 
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This department is compiled by 
ETHEL M. BAUER of BANKING’S staff. 


An AUTOMATIC electric stapler 
manufactured by the Staplex Com- 
pany, 777 Fifth Avenue, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., may now be obtained in a 
variety of colors. The new shades 


are suntan, mist green, dust blue, 
marine gray, coral tone, and black. 
The machine can staple up to 25 
sheets at a time with a depth ad- 
justment up to 4144”. It may be 
loaded with standard staples in 
seconds. 


A FASTER, more economical method 
of label addressing has been intro- 
duced by Eureka Specialty Printing 
Co., Scranton, Pa. The D‘amond 
Mail Aid System automatically ap- 
plies gummed labels to envelopes, 
cards, and other flat direct-mail 
matter. The system employs a new 
Mail Aid Applicator, a compact ta- 
ble-top machine in conjunction with 
Eureka’s sheet or roll labels in a 
new style with diamond-shaped 
holes in the perforation line to per- 
mit pick-up by the machine. The 
applicator has a rated capacity of up 
to 13,000 pieces per hour, depending 
upon size, and is available to mail- 
ers on a monthly rental basis. 


instruments which 
transmit written messages or 
sketches to any point, however dis- 
tant, over telephones or radio cir- 
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cuits, is being marketed by Comp- 
tometer Corporation, 5600 Jarvis 
Avenue, Chicago 48. Write Communi- 
cations Division for complete infor- 
mation. 


F OR PROTECTING and improving the 
appearance of asphalt pavements, a 
new colored coating known as Vyna- 
tex 23 has been announced by Main- 
tenance, Inc., Wooster, Ohio. Avail- 
able in grass green, concrete gray, 
and brick red, colors are said to be 
sunfast and nonfading. For details, 
write to company for bulletin L- 
1828A. 


New WALL-MOUNTED smoker’s urn 
No. 202 leaves the floor area clear. 
It is of contemporary design, stain- 
less steel, with tip-action top. Per- 
manent fastening at desired height. 
Either satin chrome or bronze finish. 
Approved by fire prevention bureaus. 


For illustrated bulletin, write the 
F. H. Lamson Company, 801 Evans 
Street, Cincinnati 4, Ohio. 


Cusp, modern lines, sturdy con- 
struction, and deep-cushion seating 
comfort are leading features of the 
new Criterion line of steel office 
chairs by Harter Corporation, Stur- 
gis, Mich. All Criterion chairs are 
available in a wide range of uphols- 
tery fabrics, leather and plastics, 
colors, and metal finishes. The line 
includes arm swivel, no arm swivel, 
arm side, and no arm side. For more 
information write the Harter Cor- 
poration. 


marking machines for 
marking safety and parking lines 
are now available in two new paint 
capacity sizes: 34-gallon and 214. 
gallon. Each features the multiple 
feed and roller application and is 
constructed of heavy duty materials, 
Line widths come in a choice of 2”, 
3”, 4”, 5”, and 6”. Line widths are 
interchangeable on all models. Man- 
ufactured by H. C. Sweet Company, 
56861 Grand River, New Hudson, 
Mich. 


Sorr translucent colors, delicate 
printed design, and high sound ab- 
sorbing efficiency are combined in 
the Armstrong Cork Company’s new 
Centennial Cushiontone line of 
acoustical ceilings. The materials are 
especially appropriate for reception 
rooms, lobbies and other interiors 
where a high style decorative effect 
is desired at low cost. For further 
information write to Armstrong 


Cork Company Information Service, . 


Lancaster, Pa. 


A QUICK, easy method of restoring 
worn, slippery stairs, using a re- 
cently developed aluminum safety 
tread, is announced by the manu- 
facturer, Wooster Products, Inc., 
Wooster, Ohio. Plastic Mix Leveling 
Compound is troweled over the worn 
areas of the steps to return the step 
to a level surface. The step is then 
capped with the new heavy-duty 
Stairmaster safety tread. A new il- 
lustrated bulletin is free upon re- 
quest from the manufacturer. 
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Howard J. Stoddard, President 
Michigan National Bank 
Lansing, Michigan 


Making Friends 
in Michigan 


“Michigan National Bank has 
made many friends and received 
numerous comments from the yearly 
distribution of our Michigan Bank 
Directory. We have Polk’s Bank 
Directory publish its complete 
(Michigan) information for us in a 
compact pocket-size edition. This 
phase of our activity is a part of 
our program to further Banking 
that is Building Michigan.” 


POLK’S BANK DIRECTORY 


& 


publishers 
130 Fourth Avenue North «+ Nashville 3, Tennessee 


DETROIT BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND « RICHMOND CHICAGO « ST. PAUL « ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS « LOS ANGELES SEATTLE HONOLULU QUEBEC CITY VANCOUVER AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Bank Savings 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


the small banks, in the outlying areas of Chicago, have 
to have $750,000. On the other hand, the laws are such 
that a savings and loan association can go to the 
Treasury (the Federal Home Loan Bank certifies it), 
to get its starting funds. 

This is quite a difference in treatment. This differ- 
ence runs all the way through the regulation of the two 
types of institutions. 

These differences in treatment in respect of capital, 
in respect of liquidity, in respect of accomplishing 
monetary policy as set by the Federal Reserve Board, 
in respect of taxation—do these serve a useful purpose? 
Are they based on historic accidents or are they cur- 
rently justified? 

Question of equality goes much beyond mere tax 
equality. If we are for equality on one side, shouldn’t we 
be for equality on the other side? 

If the commercial bankers say, ‘We are entitled to 
equality in taxation,’’ why shouldn’t the savings and 
loans and the mutuals say, “We want equality in the 
right to extend consumer credit and commercial loans”? 
Is this legitimate? Does this lead us to a point where 
we can imagine that we might have a new type of insti- 
tution? Would we all be willing to compete on the same 
basis? If not, why not? 


Equality the Whole Distance? 


Would it be wrong if we were to increase the number 
of 14,000 commercial banks, by another 6,000 savings 
and loan associations, another 500 mutual savings 


banks, all with equal powers and similar treatment by 
the Government? 

These are challenging questions that we should be 
thinking about, because other people are thinking about 
them, people who may make these decisions—but with- 
out our background of experience. 

These are some of the problems that challenge us, 
We have a duty to explore these questions and gradu- 
ally to hammer out our ideas. 


“My wife manages fine on the salary I get, but it’s me and 


the kids I’m worried about!” 
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Publications you can use... 


Buy now and benefit from the great wealth of suggestions on methods 


and result-producing ideas carried in recent issues of BANKING, 


Journal of the American Bankers Association. 


BOOKLETS 

© A Banker’s Guide to Market Research 
©@ A Bank Director’s Job 

© Banking’s Effective Letter Writing 
© Banking’s Effective Speaking 

© Your Career in Banking 


REPRINTS 


© Up-to-date Bank Selling (16 pages) 


© Our Correspondent Banking System 
(16 pages) 


@ A Dollar’s Worth (15 pages. Quantity 
limited ) 


© Trends in Housing (12 pages) 


@ What Banks Have For Sale (12 pages) 


SUBSCRIBE TO THESE PUBLICATIONS 


75¢ per copy 
85¢ per copy 
50¢ per copy 
50¢ per copy 


50¢ per copy 


In quantities of 1 to 49, 
35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
more, 30¢ per cepy 


In quantities of 1 to 49, 
35¢ per copy. Fer 50 or 
more, 30¢ per copy 


In quantities ef 1 to 49, 
35¢ per copy. For 50 or 
more, 30¢ per copy 


In quantities of 1 to 49, 
20¢ per copy. For 50 or 
more, 15¢ per copy 


In quantities of 1 to 49, 
20¢ per copy. For 50 or 
more, 15¢ per copy 


@ BANKING—The annual subscription rate is $5. For two years, $9; three 
years, $13.50. Foreign subscriptions, $6 per year. Group subscriptions 


numbering 4 or more, $4 per year each. 
® BANKING’S Newsletter—$3.50 per year. 


@ Answers to 1001 Bank Problems (Index to BANKING )—Free 


Drop us a line. Place your order now for these timely, valuable publications. 


B ANKIN THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
12 EAST 36th St., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Are your 
INSTALLMENT LOAN 


when death, sickness 
or accident strike? 


Here is a comprehensive customer 
service that appeals to every 
type borrower 


When your debtor has Federal Credit Life 
and Disability coverage, you are repaid 
promptly. Your collection costs and losses 
are reduced. Instead of risking dissatisfac- 
tion, you create priceless good will with 
this popular service. _ 

Federal Plans are simple; completely 
flexible. All promotional tools are furnished. 
Providing Federal low cost coverage on 
your installment debtors can be one of your 
greatest assets. We have highly trained 


field representatives; your inquiry is invited. 


LIFE AND 
CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


A member of the 


Tower Insurance Group 


WOLVERINE- FEDERAL TOWER 
BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Over half a century of 
personal protection service 


|| CUSTOMERS PROTECTED} 


The OUTLOOK 
and Condition of Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


virus and discover what caused the abrupt and almost 
completely unforecast change in public feelings on the 
matter starting early this year. 

There is, of course, the natural human instinct to 
imitate and follow the leader. One or two start hum- 
ming a certain tune, and, with the ease of modern 
communication, you soon find hundreds of speakers, 
editors, and commentators joining the symphony. 

(Details of the American Bankers Association’s anti- 
inflation activity are given on page 64.) 

But there should be tests comparable to those in in- 
dustrial research which might be applied to this ques- 
tion to discover what caused such a massive shift in 
public attitude toward inflation even if the phenomenon 
is only temporary and illusory. 

Industrial research for new products and methods 
has been the chief factor in creating the glamorous 
prospect of the 60s and 70s. There has been little of 
a comparable nature in financial research, although 
money and credit are an essential element in bringing 
our hopes to realization. 

Just how. far this analogy should be carried is a 
question, because financial research deals with intangi- 
bles, but there’s no harm in trying. 

One thing is fairly obvious. Research in finance has" 
conceivably produced more words than research in other 
fields, but with far less spectacular success. Too often 
questions involving money, banking, inflation, wage- 
pulls, cost-pushes, and the like are approached on the 
assumption that all will be well if we have the right 
platitude. 

Our own laboratory test to find out what happened 
to inflation has included hundreds of speeches, bro- 
chures, editorials, and official forecasts. If all the words 
and theories on the subject produced in the past few 
months could be fed into some electronic computer, 
the answer would come out looking very much like high 
productive capacity throughout the economy. 

If this is the principal reason back of the more stable 
price prospect and the changed attitude toward inflation 
then the situation is likely to continue longer than if 
we ascribe the phenomenon, for instance, to the prospect 
of a Federal budgetary surplus. The latter shrinks as 
we look at it. 

- This is a political year. Businessmen are being 
urged to get themselves more actively into politics but 
they are already in. Business is not running for any- 
thing but better business, yet it stands a good chance of 
being elected to stand right in the middle of the arena. 


First Full-Scale Study in 50 Years 


Almost all of the key questions affecting the nation’s 
future are related to money and credit. The last time 
there was a full scale study of these matters was 50 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 158) 
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“We are 
promoting 


thrift—” 


says Everett D. Reese, 
chairman, 

The City National 

Bank & Trust Company 
of Columbus, Ohio 


“Investing in Savings Bonds will not only help our country finance its debt in a 
non-inflationary manner but will cause our citizens to practice thrift and accumu- 
late savings. Many people will invest in Savings Bonds through payroll savings and 
other means who would otherwise not save. Today, more than ever before, in- 
creased savings out of current income are needed to finance our growing and 
dynamic economy. Savings are the principal source of funds for the expansion 
and improvement of productive and distributive facilities, the accumulation of 
working capital, and the construction of homes. Savings are the key to a more abun- 
dant life for all Americans. We are promoting thrift and encouraging people in 
every way possible to save a portion of their earnings, not only to help in the 
progress of our country but for their own individual benefit. The regular pur- 
chase of Savings Bonds is a wonderful habit and we heartily recommend it to our 
customers.” 


THE U.S. GOVERNMENT DOES NOT PAY FOR THIS ADVERTISEMENT. THE TREASURY DEPARTMENT THANKS, 
FOR THEIR PATRIOTISM, THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL AND THE DONOR BELOW. 


B 
JOCRENAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION od 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156) 
years ago when the gross national product was $27-bil- 
lion and the world little resembled what it is today. 


CED Undertakes This Large Task 


Today a distinguished group are undertaking this 
task. The Committee on Money and Credit of the CED 
expects to report to the nation a year from now, but we 
already know something about the scope and direction 
of their efforts. Some of the questions they will try 
to answer are these: 

Will more rapid growth be achieved by giving up 
some price stability or some economic freedom? 

In view of past developments and future needs, 
should present Federal Reserve powers and methods of 
control be expanded or diminished—and if so, how? 

How does monetary policy affect economic activity 
in today’s economic environment? 

Is monetary policy as appropriate and effective a 
stabilization weapon to combat inflation caused by ris- 
ing costs or shifts in demand as it is to combat infla- 
tion caused by excessive demand? 

What should be the relationship between monetary 
policy, fiscal policy, and debt management policy? 

To what extent should monetary policy be influenced 
by the balance of payments condition of the United 
States? 

Are there any basic principles which should underlie 
the way various monetary policy instruments are com- 
bined ? 

Should there be any selective credit controls, and if 
so, which ones? 

Should the execution and administration of Govern- 
ment fiscal, debt management, and other Treasury 
policies related to the monetary and credit system be 
changed, and if so, how? 

What is the nature of the effects of debt manage- 
ment and fiscal policy upon the price level, employment, 
and growth? 

How long does it take before a change in economic 
conditions requiring a change in policy is acted upon, 
and how soon after are the policy effects achieved? 

How can the Treasury’s marketing and underwriting 
procedures be improved? 

What is the possibility of using Treasury cash bal- 
ances as an instrument of stabilization? 

Should responsibility for both monetary and debt 
management be assigned to a single Federal agency? 

In what ways have the Federal credit programs af- 
fected the economy generally and in particular the op- 
erations of monetary, budget, and fiscal policies, the 
allocation of resources, and other financial institutions, 
both public and private. 

Do private financial institutions perform properly 
within the context of a free enterprise economy? 

Do they efficiently gather up the surplus funds of 
savers and deliver them to needy borrowers? 

Do they provide holders of existing credit instru- 
ments with adequate facilities to shift readily from one 
to another? Are they effective in helping monetary and 
social policies achieve their aims? 

How do Federal and state regulations that strongly 
influence the character and extent of competition among 
financial institutions measure their ability as a group 
to meet the financial needs of the economy, such as 
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regulations over interest rates, portfolio acquisitiong, 
taxation, the granting of charters, and others. 
Has the rapid growth of financial institutions othep 
than banks made it easier or harder for the Federal 
Reserve System to exert monetary control? ‘ 
Can growth without inflation be stimulated by com 
bining fiscal policies that discourage consumption wi j 
monetary policies that encourage capital outlays, ag 
some have suggested ? 3 
What are reasonable goals for employment, growth 
rates, and price stability? i 
How can the present organization of various governs 
mental bodies be coordinated, and how much coordinas 
tion is desirable? For example, what is the status of 
the coordination or lack of coordination in framing 
monetary and credit policies among the committees of 
Congress, among agencies of the Executive bran hs? 
among independent regulatory agencies, and among 
the various combinations of Congressional committees, 
executive agencies, and regulatory agencies. q 
Would it be possible to organize an agency so that 
its major policies would be influenced by and responsive’ 
to the government of the day, while its technical operas 
tions were kept separate and independent? 4 
Beyond the Federal agencies, what are the problems 
caused by the fact that in certain areas the Federal’ 
Government shares its regulatory jurisdiction with the 
states while in others the regulatory jurisdiction of. 
the states has been paramount? 


Personnel of Commission 


The commission, under the chairmanship of Fraza 
B. Wilde, president of Connecticut General Life Insur+ 
ance Company, represents all sectors of the economy | 
and includes these bankers: Joseph M. Dodge, chair- 
man of the board, The Detroit Bank; Marriner S. Eccles, 
chairman of the board, First Security Corporation; 
David Rockefeller, vice-chairman, board of directors, 
Chase Manhattan Bank; Earl B. Schwulst, president 
and chairman of the board, Bowery Savings Bank; 
Jesse W. Tapp, chairman of the board, Bank of America, 
N.T. and S.A.; and J. Cameron Thomson, retired chair-) 
man of the board, Northwest Bancorporation E 

There is also an advisory board which includes these, 
two leading bankers: Gaylord A. Freeman, Jr., presi 
dent, First National Bank of Chicago; and Alan H 
Temple, vice-chairman, The First National City Bank 
of New York. 4 

One group of distinguished economists believes that a 3 
return to a real gold standard and a truly redeemable 
currency is the only dependable antidote. They have 
clearly and forcefully stated this view in a new book 
entitled A Proper Monetary and Banking System for 
the United States. The authors are James Washington: 


‘ Bell of Northwestern University and Walter 


Spahr of New York University and the publisher 
Ronald Press of New York City. j 
It is true, a return to the true gold standard is @ 
long way in the future. Actually the only substitu : 
we have is the good judgment and competence of ouf 
monetary authorities and we have been fortunate 
There are people in the Government who would like t@ 
get their hands on our monetary machinery and if they 
ever do we would wish we had a redeemable currency. © 
WILLIAM R. KUHNS © 
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